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PREFACE. 


This little work, originally prepared for the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica, has passed through four large 
Editions, and is now generally acknowledged as the 
most complete and concise work on Practical Garden- 
ing hitherto published. 

It was the object of the author, the late Dr Neill, 
to comprise within its pages all that was at the time 
known to Horticulturists of the various economical 
plants, indigenous or exotic, cultivated in this king- 
dom, and the most approved means and appliances 
by which they are rendered subservient to the wants 
of man. 

The oflSce which the writer held for more than 
forty years, of Secretary to the Caledonian Hor- 
ticultural Society, naturally afforded him facilities 
for acquiring information as to the raising of new 
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fruits, and the introduction of improved modes of 
culture, particularly in Scotland ; and of these faci- 
lities he availed himself to the fullest extent, both in 
the preparation of the original volume, and in the 
successive editions which have been issued. 

The whole subject of Horticulture or Practical 
Gardening is here treated in a condensed form, — 
in a popular style, yet, with some degree of scien- 
tific accuracy, although no more of the philosophy 
of the subject has been introduced than seemed re- 
quisite to a clear understanding of the practice.^ 

A Fifth Edition being now called for, the death 
of the author rendered it necessary that the revision 
of the work, to adapt it to the present state of the 
science, should be intrusted to other hands. In un- 
dertaking it, the Editor has, in compliance with 
the wishes of the Publishers, not interfered, in any 
material degree, with the original text, except in 
that division which relates to the Kitchen Garden, 
and the plants cultivated therein. This department 
has been entirely remodelled, — a portion of it re- 
written, and new matter added, in which all the im- 
proved varieties of the cultivated vegetables are 
duly noted. 


^ Preface to the First Edition. 
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That part which treats of the culture of Fruits, 
has been carefully revised, as well as the division 
devoted to the Flower Garden and Botanical Struc- 
tures. The other portions have also been carefully 
considered, and such additions and alterations made, 
as were deemed useful or necessary, in order to place 
the information contained in the work on a level 
with the advanced state of Horticulture, and the im- 
proved practice of the present day. 

EDW. RAVENSCROFT. 


MUSEOH of the HIOELAMD and AoBICl7l.TrBAL 
SociETT OF Scotland, March 1, 1854. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Horticulture is that branch of rural economy which 
consists in the formation and culture of Gardens. Its 
results are culinary vegetables, fruits, and flowers. On 
one side it is allied to Agriculture, from which, how- 
ever, it is distinguished by the nature of its products, 
and by the smaller extent and greater complexity of its 
operations ; on tlie other side, in its processes of em- 
bellishment, it approaches the department of the Land- 
scape Gardener and the Forester, from which, how- 
ever, it also retires in the comparative minuteness of 
its details. 

Like otlier arts, Horticulture borrows its principles 
from the general sciences. To Botany it is beholden 
for the facts and theories of vegetable physiology ; to 
Chemistry, for assistance in reference to soils, manures, 
and artificial heat ; and to Meteorology, for a knowledge 
of many circumstances which very materially affect the 
labours of the gardener. With these sciences, the phi- 
losophical horticulturist will not fail to make himself 
familiar; but it is very desirable that information on these 

A. 
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subjects should be extensively diffused among ^practical 
men ; as it is only from this quarter that much improve- 
ment, in our present state of knowledge, can be expected. 
Truth, however, obliges us to admit, that gardening has 
been most successfully practised when treated as an em- 
pirical art. Few of those who are minutely conversant 
with its numerous manipulations have undergone such 
an intellectual training as to enable them to wield gene- 
ral j)rinciples with effect. Many who are not inexpert 
or unsuccessful while tliey follow the routine practice (a 
practice, be it remembered, founded on long experience 
and close observation), egregiously fail when, with im- 
perfect information, or ill-advised ingenuity, they en- 
deavour to strike out new paths for themselves. The 
object of the art, too, limits the aj)plication of the de- 
ductions of science. Its whole business consists in the 
imitation of nature, whose processes may indeed be, in 
some measure, originated, as when a seed is inserted 
in the ground ; or modified, as in the artificial training 
of fruit-trees ; but which may not be entirely controlled, 
much less counteracted. The principle of vegetable 
life will not endure interference beyond a certain point ; 
and our theoretical views should be so dii*ected as to 
interfere with it as little as possible. Observation and 
experiment are the grand means by which the art has 
arrived at its present state of advancement: at the 
same time, it is obvious that an enlarged acquaint- 
ance with science will aid us in imitating the processes 
of nature, will guide the hand of experiment, suggest 
contrivances, and enable us to guard against error ; and, 
above all, will tend to dispel those prejudices which 
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practitioners in the empirical arts are so prone to 
cherish. 

Gardening, Mr Walpole observes, was probably one 
of the first arts which succeeded to that of building 
houses, and naturally attended property and individual 
possession. Culinary, and afterwards medicinal herbs, 
were objects in request by every head of a family ; and 
it became convenient to have them within reach, witli- 
out searching for them in woods, in meadows, or on 
mountains, as they might be wanted. Separate in- 
closures for rearing herbs were soon found expedient. 
Fruits were in the same predicament ; and those most 
in use, or the cultivation of which required particular 
attention, must early have entered into and extended 
the domestic inclosure. Such may be deemed the lead- 
ing heads of a conjectural history of the art ; and, in- 
deed, if we would ascend into remote antiquity, we can 
have recourse only to conjecture; for although, in the 
Sacred Writings, and in the earliest profane authors, 
allusions to gardens occur, little is told us either of their 
productions or their culture. At the close of the Roman 
commonwealth, the catalogue of fruits had become con- 
siderable, the principles of grafting and pruning were 
understood and practised, and shortly afterwards, even 
artificial heat seems to have been partially employed. 
With the decline of the empire, horticulture seems also 
to have declined, or to have become stationary ; but, at 
the revival of learning, it arose from the slumber of 
the dark ages, encumbered, it is true, by the dreams of 
the alchymist, the restrictions of unlucky days, and the 
imaginary effects of lunar influence. From tliese fet- 
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tors it was ere long emancipated by the diffusion of 
knowledge, and it has hitherto kept pace with the gene- 
ral improvement of society. Modified by climate and 
other circumstances in difierent countries, its advance- 
ment has been various ; but nowhere has it made 
greater progress than amongst ourselves. Introduced 
into England at an early period, gardening became con- 
spicuous in the reign of Henry VIII. and his immediate 
successors, and met with considerable attention during 
the reigns of the Stuarts. In the first half of the 
eighteentli century. Miller, Switzer, and others, la- 
boured with success in improving the operations, and 
unfolding the principles of the (irt; and these were 
succeeded by Abercrombie, Speedily, and a host of 
writers, who added greatly to our stores of knowledge. 
In 1805 was established the Horticultural Society of 
London, which was followed, in 1809, by the institu- 
tion of the Caledonian Horticultural Society at Edin- 
burgh ; and in their train have sprung up a multitude 
of provincial gardening societies, all of which have 
given an impulse to the public mind, and stimulated 
the exertions of individuals. Experimental gardens have 
been formed, in which, amongst other things, the im- 
portant task of distinguishing and classifying the nu- 
merous varieties of our hardy fruits has been zealously 
prosecuted. The mass of information now collected is 
very great, and the labour expended in its diffusion 
unwearied. J udging from the literature of the day, and 
passing downwards, from the sumptuous Transactions 
of the Metropolitan Society, through tlie numerous {)e- 
riodicals, to the penny Information for the People, we 
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shall scarcely find any art, however nationally import- 
ant, which receives more attention, or on which the 
liberality of the wealthy is more abundantly bestowed. 
The public nursery gardens, too, both at London and 
elsewhere, establishments intimately connected with our 
subject, and which, in a manufacturing nation, are not 
the least wonderful amongst the applications of skill 
and capital, prove the extent and perfection to which 
gardening has advanced. Although, however, there is 
not, perhaps, in the annals of invention, a chapter of 
higher interest than the history of Horticulture, the 
limits prescribed to us do not permit us to enter further 
into details : we must therefore refer to the late emi- 
nent Mr Loudon’s Encydopcedia of Gardening, a work 
which, for minuteness of exposition, copiousness of il- 
lustration, and general accuracy, is perhaps unrivalled 
amongst the didactic treatises of our times. 

We intend to confine our attention almost exclusively 
to the horticulture of Great Britain, and we shall en- 
deavour to give such an exhibition of its practice as 
may suit the middle districts of the island. The ol)- 
jects of culture are so numerous, the operations so 
varied, and the materials so copious, that, in presenting 
what can claim only the character of a sketch of our 
subject, it will be necessary to follow a plan of selec- 
tion. It would be unprofitable to describe all the 
methods of culture to be found in practice at the pre- 
sent day ; we shall therefore notice such only as are 
deemed the best. 

The subject naturally divides itself into the Fruit, the 
Kitchen, and the Flower Garden j but as the first two 
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generally occupy the same locality, or are intermingled 
with each other, and as every thing connected with their 
formation is inseparably involved, we shall, to some 
extent, take them together. Then will follow the Flower 
Garden ; and, by way of conclusion to the whole, a 
short Kalendar of monthly operations. 
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FRUIT km KITCHEN GARDEN. 

PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 

In this compartment are cultivated the articles which 
are necessary for the supply of the kitchen and the 
dessert table. It is inclosed with walls, not only for 
the sake of security and general shelter, but, in our 
climate, as affording the means of cultivating many of 
the finer fruits, by training the trees close to the walls. 
It is generally furnished with hothouses, melon-frames, 
and similar contrivances, by which the fruits of warmer 
climates are subjected to an artificially increased tem- 
perature, and thus brought to maturity. The size of a 
walled garden ought evidently to bear some proportion 
to the splendour of the mansion-house, of which it is an 
appendage, to the extent of the park, the means of the 
family, and the supply of vegetables and fruit expected 
from it. Where the demand is large, such a garden 
should not comprehend less than from four to six acres. 
In many places this extent will not afford an adequate 
supply of culinary vegetables, but some of the bulkier 
crops, such as peas, potatoes, and turnips, may be 
raised in the orchard, or on the home farm. From an 
acre and a half to three acres may be regarded as forming 
a respectable middle-sized garden ; but, within the limits 
already mentioned, it is better, in the first formation of 
a garden, to inclose too large than too small a space. 

The productiveness of such an establishment will de- 
pend chiefly upon the natural fertility of the soil, and 
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the favourable kind of situation, but also, in a consider- 
able degree, upon the labour bestowed upon the culture, 
and the quantity and quality of the manurial agents 
employed. Where a garden is underworked (to use a 
gardener’s phrase), the finer products must necessarily 
be scanty, for whatever requires care requires time ; and 
it not unfrequently happens that a gardener fails in 
some crop, not from defect of method or skill, but be- 
cause he had not been able to overtake it, or has been 
obliged to make his preparations in a hurried and in- 
sufficient manner. All circumstances being favourable, 
a British garden is perhaps unrivalled in fertility by any 
cultivated spot in the world. A copious supply of escu- 
lents fiows into the kitchen at all seasons ; and after a 
rich abundance of fruit has been afforded during sum- 
mer and autumn, the winter stores mav be easily pro- 
longed till the early forced fruits come again to the table. 

We shall first treat of the general properties and ap- 
pendages of the Fruit and Kitchen Garden. 

Situation . — The j)osition of the garden in relation to 
the mansion-house properly belongs to the province of 
Landscape-Gardening, as it obviously should be in 
koei)ing with the general features of the park scenery. 
There should, whenever practicable, intervene a lawn, 
or piece of green sward, of larger or less dimensions ; and 
great attention should be paid to the original formation 
of such lawn. After the surface of the ground has been 
levelled and made fine, a selection of grass-seeds, com- 
prising the following (calculated for half an acre) should 
be adopted : — ^Lolium perenne tenue, 10 lb. ; Trifolium 
repens, 3 lb. ; T. minus, 1 lb. ; Cynosurus cristatus, 4 
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lb. ; Festuca duriuscula, 2 lb. ; F. ovina tcnuifolia, 1 
lb. ; Poa nemoralis, 2 lb. ; P. nemoralis sempervirens, 
2 lb. ; P. trivialis, ^ lb. ; and Avena flavescens, ■} lb. 
If the soil be light or sandy, more of the fescue-grasses 
(Festuca) may be sown, and -J- lb. of Lotus cornicu- 
latus added. It may, in general, be remarked, that, 
as a place of interest to every well-informed pro- 
prietor, the garden should be so near to the mansion, 
as to be conveniently accessible on foot, probably within 
little more than a quarter of a mile ; while it should 
bo so distant as to avoid the possibility of offence, 
arising from the necessary gardening operations, and 
the resort of workmen. A position on one side of the 
house is to be preferred, unless a much more eligible 
one occur in the rear. Wherever it be placed, it 
should be so masked by evergreen shrubs, and by trees, 
as not to be visible from the principal lawn, or from 
the walks in the shrubbery and flower-garden. If the 
surface of the domain be undulated, the garden is al- 
most unavoidably seen from some point or other, and 
the coup d^ocil of the inclosure walls is apt to present 
the idea of a huge box; an unpleasant impression, 
which should by all means be avoided or lessened by 
plantations judiciously introduced. 

Ground possessing a gentle inclination toward the 
south or south-west is desirable. On such a slope effec- 
tual draining is easily accomplished, and the greatest 
possible benefit is derived from the sun’s rays. The 
lower part of a gentle declivity is in some cases to be 
preferred ; but a very low situation should scarcely be 
chosen, as the subsoil is apt to be damp ; fogs often 
brood over such spots, and frosts are more injurious 
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there than on higher gronnd. It is beneficial to have 
an open exposure towards the east and west, so that 
the garden may enjoy the full benefit of the morning 
and evening sun. 

Shelter is absolutely necessary ; and that afforded by 
natural objects, such as rising grounds, is the best. 
Where this is wanting, its place should be supplied by 
masses of forest-trees, disposed at such a distance, how- 
ever, as not to shade the wall-trees, perhaps not nearer 
than 150 feet. The chief purpose of such screens is to 
break the force of the winds ; and as every situation is, 
in this respect, liable to some peculiarities occasioned 
by the general structure of the country, or by the re- 
verberation of aerial currents from adjacent eminences, 
these peculiarities should be carefully observed and ob- 
viated. The idea that crowded plantations increase the 
warmth of a place is often fallacious ; and sometimes 
they do more harm than good, by encouraging blight. 
The trees employed may be of a varied character, but 
the lime, horse-chestnut, beech, sycamore, weeping birch, 
oak, and the smooth-leaved wych elm, should prevail. 
There may also be a proportion of evergreen trees, 
such as firs and other pines, hollies, and evergreen 
oaks. When these masses of wood are planted at 
the time the garden is formed, poplars, larches, and 
other fast-growing trees, should be thickly intermixed 
to act as temporary screens or nurses, which are after- 
wards to be taken out, as the permanent trees advance 
to maturity. Walls immediately around the garden, 
and low hedges intersecting the compartments, are 
highly useful in preventing radiation during clear 
nights, which always produces great additional cold. 
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Water , — A supply is most necessary. Where a 
streamlet can be made to flow through the garden, and 
keep a central pool constantly full, it will conduce both 
to utility and amenity. In many places such a stream- 
let cannot be commanded ; but water may be collected 
from the roofs of buildings, or conducted in pipes 
from springs or sources higher than the general level 
of the garden, and collected in a tank in the upper 
part of the inclosure. Supposing the garden to have 
a slope to the south, water might not only be supplied 
from such a tank for ordinary garden purposes, but might 
be made to irrigate different quarters in succession. The 
late Mr Knight of Down ton was in the practice of irri- 
gating with great advantage his strawberry beds while 
in flower, the rows of celery and of broccoli, and of other 
crops transplanted during summer; and particularly the 
late crops of peas, the irrigation of which tended to pre- 
vent mildew, and to insure the production of healthy 
green peas during the month of October. A pipe of 
sufficient calibre should be led from the pool or tank to 
the hothouses, and to two or three different stations in 
the garden. W^ell or spring water should be exposed in 
reservoirs to the action of the sun and air, when it be- 
comes comparatively soft and salubrious for plants. As 
rain water is found better than any other for this pur- 
pose, all that can be collected should be stored in cis- 
terns and kept for use. 

Approach , — Connected with the situation is the ap- 
proach to the garden from without, a matter requiring 
some taste and contrivance. If possible, it should be 
from the south, when the range of glazed houses, al- 
ways fronting the south, will be seen at once, and 
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produce a pleasing effect. Sometimes a lateral en- 
trance is very suitable, leading, it may be supposed, 
from the flower-garden through an intermediate shrub- 
bery, and coming upon the hothouses in flank. It is 
delightful to be introduced at once and by surprise into 
a slip, as it is called, where on the one hand there is an 
extent of wall covered with luxuriant fruit-trees in 
full bearing, and on the other is displayed a rich col- 
lection of ornamental shrubs and large perennial bor- 
der-flowers. 

Form , — The shape of a garden, it is obvious, must 
chiefly be determined by the nature of the situation, and 
tlic taste of the proprietor. In general, gardens are 
either squares or oblongs, chiefly, it is presumed, because 
walls of this configuration contain the greatest space 
within the least perimeter, a result of very questionable 
value. They may be of any form, with this limitation : 
that attention should be paid to facilitating the trans- 
port of manures and garden products ; for when the 
grounds are straggling, or complicated in structure, the 
labour of cultivation is much increased. 

Exterior Fey tee . — Most gardens are encircled by an 
outer boundary, formed by a sunk wall or ha-ha, sur- 
mounted by an invisible wire-fence to exclude hares, or 
by a hedge or paling. Occasionally this sunk wall is 
placed on the exterior of the screen plantations, and 
walks lead out among the trees, to give favourable 
views of the adjacent country. Although the interior 
garden necessarily receives its form from the walls, the 
ring-fence and plantations may, with propriety, be 
adapted to the shape and surface of the ground. The 
spaces between the outer fence and the walls are, as 
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already noticed, called Slips, and, where circumstances 
render it eligible, a considerable extent of ground is 
sometimes included, and appropriated to the culture 
of small fruits and kitchen vegetables. If possible, 
the gardener’s house should be situate here, as being 
convenient for him, and as tending to scare dej)re- 
dators. 

Walls . — ^For the production of the finer fruits, such 
as peaches, apricots, figs, hardy grapes, and most of the 
delicate French and Flemish pears, the aid of walls is 
indispensable in our climate. Indeed, in the northern 
and higher parts of the country, w’here there is no 
walled garden, the dessert can seldom consist of more 
than small fruits, such as gooseberries, with some apples 
and pears. So valuable in this respect are walls, that 
it is perhaps a matter of surprise that they have not 
been multiplied by the erection of slight and cheap 
structures, such as are common in the peach-gardens in 
France. The north inclosure w^all having, towards tlie 
interior of the garden, a soiitli aspect, is of course ap- 
propriated to the more tender kinds of fruit- trees; where, 
it is generally estimated, they enjoy an incrcas(id tem- 
perature equal to 7*^ of south latitude. The east and 
west w^alls arc set apart for fruits of a somewhat hardier 
character : while the inner face of the south inclosure 
wall, having a north aspect, is well adapted for retard- 
ing Morelia cherries and currants. 

The north iuclosurc wall is generally placed nearly 
perpendicular to the meridian, that is, so as to have the 
sun directly in front at 12 o’clock. Minute directions 
have indeed been given to make it face towards 11 or 
11 J A.M., on the ground that thus it would sooner meet 
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the rays of the morning sun ; but it does not appear that 
this arrangement has been the subject of direct experi- 
ment ; and certainly the arguments by which the supe- 
riority of this aspect is supported, are far from being 
satisfactory. The east and west walls are commonly 
placed at right-angles to that already mentioned, but 
they may follow the shape of the ground, and if this 
slope to the south, they descend with the declivity. The 
south inclosure wall affords on the outside a valuable 
aspect to the south, wdiich is deserving of , particular 
attention, the finest fruit being often here produced. It 
is presumed that all the walls are to be covered, both 
within and without, with trees trained cn enpalicr. 
Different portions of the inclosure wall are always 
built of difierent heights; and this variation of height is 
the more necessary w lien the ground approaches to a 
level. In such a situation, and w hen the inclosure does 
not exceed two acres, the north wall may rise to the ele- 
vation of 14 feet; the wmIIs on the east and west may 
be two feet lower, and the south w all need not exceed 
10 feet. In larger gardens, the w alls are generally made 
proportionally higher: on the north, perhaps 16 feet, on 
the east and west 14, and on the south 12. In several 
excellent Scottish gardens, planned by the late Mr Hay, 
such as that at Castle Semple, a piece of building is 
made to project diagonally outwards from the corners 
where the walls meet at right-angles. This projection 
is 16 or 17 feet in length. It serves to strengthen the 
fabric, and, at the same time, acts as a hrise-veyit, break- 
ing the force of the winds which sweep around walled 
gardens. 

Walls inclined to the horizon have been recommended 
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by Dcsaguliers, HofFels, and others ; but, independently 
of the theoretical objections which might he urged 
against them, and which, in actual practice, would pro- 
bably counterbalance their supposed advantages, they 
must be inconvenient from their bulk, or the large space 
which they occupy ; and hence they have never come 
into general use. Where, however, the natural slope 
of the ground is too great for carrying on the ordinary 
operations of gardening, sloping terraces may advan- 
tageously bo converted into a kind of inclined wall, to 
be faced with slate or some other material that does not 
readily absorb moisture. 

Bricks afford the best and the most kindly material 
for garden-walls. Being rough and porous, they absorb 
1‘adiant caloric, and, being bad conductors, they accu- 
mulate heat ; when thus rendered warmer than the am- 
bient air, they rapidly part with the extra heat, and 
maintain the temperature amid the branches nailed to 
the wall ; they do not retain moisture, and, by their 
numerous interstices, they furnish every facility for 
nailing in the twigs of the fruit-trees. Where freestone 
(that is, sandstone capable of being easily dressed) is 
abundant, the exterior wall is often formed of coursed 
masonry, and the interior is faced with bricks. The 
foundation should, if possible, be formed of stone. Whin- 
stone (that is, either the greenstone or the basalt of mi- 
neralogists) forms an excellent material for fruit-walls. 
It is susceptible of a neat hammer-dressing ; it does not 
readily imbibe moisture, and therefore is not much 
cooled by evaporation : and being of a very dark colour, 
it absorbs more solar heat during sunshine than a 
lighter surface, while at night the radiation from both is 
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nearly the same. Different parts of the principal fruit- 
wall of the Horticultural Society’s Garden at Edinburgh 
are built of brick, of freestone, and of greenstone ; and 
the plants trained against the greenstone portion have 
evinced, by their growth and earlier maturity, that they 
enjoy a somewhat superior tem2)erature. 

For the preservation of the walls, a coping is neces- 
sary ; and it seems a matter of indifference whether it 
be formed of stones with a rounded surface, or of flat 
pavement, or of tiles. Probably it should not project 
more than an inch, though some contend for a larger 
measure, on the ground of its preventing, to some extent, 
the radiation of heat from the tree towards the sky in 
clear nights, and also affording shelter from the perpen- 
dicular deposition of dew. Temporary copings of wood 
are often adopted, and are found to answer every good 
purpose. They are put on in spring, to protect the tender 
blossom and embryo fruit from the hoarfrosts, and when 
danger is past are removed, to give free access to the 
genial showers and sunshine of summer and autumn. 

Hot Walls , — A considerable proportion of the walls 
of every good garden, especially in the north, should be 
constructed with flues to supply the means of applying 
artificial heat. The additional expense is trifling ; and 
in cold seasons and cold situations, tlie aid of this species 
of wall is nearly indispensable for the regular ripening 
of grapes, peaches, apricots, and figs, as exemplified at 
Erskine House on the Clyde, where, with the assistance 
of a little flre-heat, large and high -flavoured black Ham- 
burgh grapes are produced, and where May duke cherries 
have been ripened at least six weeks before the usual 
period. The application of fire-heat for a few weeks in 
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spring will secure tlie setting of the fruit, and the same 
operiition continued for a short time in autumn will suf- 
fice to ripen it, and also to prepare the young wood for 
the next year. The flues may he about twenty inches 
deep, and should make as many horizontal turns as the 
height of the wall will permit. One furnace will he 
enough for a surface fifty feet in length. When the 
boundary walls do not furnish room sufficient for the 
production of the finer fruits, cross walls are built 
athwart tlu^ garden from east to west, of the same height 
as the side walls, to which they nearly approach. They 
are generally filled, and are sometimes furnished, on 
their southern aspect, with sloping glazed frames, (iither 
fixed or moveable. These cross walls add gi’eatly to 
the capabilities of a fruit-garden, and are useful in 
affording additional shelter to tlie small fruits ami crops 
of vegetables in the culinary quarters. 

]SspaUer-RaUs \ — Subsidiary to walls as a means of 
training fruit-trees, espalier-rails were formerly much 
employed, and they still prevail in many parts of the 
country. In their simplest form, they are merely a row 
of slender stakes of ash or Spanish chestnut, driven into 
the ground, and connected by a slight rod or fillet at top. 
In some gardens the perpendicular rods arc fastened 
into two horizontal rails, supported by strong posts, 
which are battened into stones. Cast-iron rails have 
also been proposed. The framework is sometimes in- 
clined to the horizon, or adapted to a sloping bank, as 
in the gardens of the Earl of Selkirk at St Mary’s Isle ; 
where some of the trees, although so trained more tlian 
sixty years ago, are still in a healthy condition, bearing 
abundant crops of fruit. In other cases the frame- 
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work is placed flat like a table, and, when there is plenty 
of room, this proves a good arrangement. Espalier- 
rails, especially the more elaborate sorts, are expensive 
and formal, and therefore, in many instances, have given 
place to dwarf standard trees, which are equally pro- 
ductive, and far more elegant in their appearance. 

Soil — It is of great importance that the ground se- 
lected for a garden should be naturally of a good quality. 
A liaz el-coloured loam, of a light or sandy texture, is 
well adapted for most crops, whether of fruits or culi- 
nary vegetables. Porosity is indispensable, not only for 
the transmission of moisture, but of aiV, to the roots of 
plants. As it is more easy to render a light soil sufii- 
ciently retentive, than to make a tenacious clay suffi- 
ciently porous, a liglit soil is preferable to one which 
is excessively stiff and heavy. It is advantageous to 
possess a variety of soils ; and if the garden be on a 
slope, it 'will often be practicable to render the upper 
part light and dry, while the lower remains of a heavier 
and damper nature. The soil should be good to the 
depth of two feet, and any necessary additional deepen- 
ing by manures or otherwise, should not be neglected. 
The nature of the subsoil demands particular attention. 
If it be strongly impregnated with metallic substances, 
or composed of cold till, it will prove pernicious to the 
roots of fruit-trees, and will scarcely admit of a remedy. 
A decomposing rock, or a bed of sand, is preferable. 
Perhaps the best of all is a dry bed of clay, overlying 
sandstone, which crops out within the general inclosure. 
If the inferior strata be retentive, and if water lodge in 
any part of the garden, draining should be carefully 
executed, so as to carry oft' the superfluous moisture. 
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Preparatory to the distribution of the several parts of 
a garden, it is proper that the ground be trenched to 
the depth of two feet at least; but the deeper the better. 
In this operation all stones larger than a man’s fist are 
to be taken out, and all roots of trees, and of perennial 
weeds, arc carefully to be extracted and cleared away. 
When the soil is not tolerably good to the depth of two 
feet, it will generally be proper to remove a portion of 
the subsoil ; and its place should be made up by a pro- 
portional quantity of turf or fresh loam from the fields. 
If the subsoil be gravel, and the upper layer sandy, the 
additional earth should be clayey loam, or the scourings 
of ditches ; but if the original body of soil be of a com- 
pact texture, the materials introduced should be mixed 
with sand, marl, and other light opening substances. 
When the whole ground has been thus treated, a mode- 
rate liming will, in general, be useful. After this, sup- 
posing the work to have occupied most of the summer 
and autumn, the whole may be laid up in ridges, and 
left in this state for several months, to expose as great 
a surface as possible to the action of the winter’s frost. 
The draining, trenching, and other operations here re- 
commended, will unavoidably be attended with consi- 
derable expense, and this ex})ense will not immediately 
be followed by any perceptible beneficial result. The 
lapse of a few years, however, will develop the vast ad- 
vantages of such a mode of procedure, which, if it have 
been neglected at first, cannot be practised at a subse- 
quent period but with indiflercnt success, and not with- 
out an increase of cost and labour. 

Manures, Sfc , — In enumerating the general append- 
ages of gardens, it may be proper to say something of 
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manures ; but we do not consider it necessai^ to enter 
into minute details on this subject. Where there are ex- 
tensive melon pounds, an abundance of stable and other 
litter is required ; and this substance, in its partially 
decomposed state, as afforded by exhausted hotbeds, 
supplies a manure well adapted to aid the processes of 
vegetation. Decayed leaves, which are plentiful where 
there are extensive pleasure-grounds, and which should 
1)0 carefully swept together, and collected into a heap 
in the autumnal months, also form an excellent ma- 
nure for. many purposes. Some ])ractical men prefer 
composts to simple dungs, or such substances as have 
undergone fermentation. For fruit-trees, turf from 
rich })asturos, mixed with vegetable eartli, is perhaps 
the best stimulant that can be applied. It is question- 
able whether any sort of trees are permanently bene- 
fited by the a[)plication of crude manures to their 
roots ; and it is certain that many have been irreme- 
diably injured by this practice. But whatever caution 
may be necessary in their use, the prudent horticultu- 
rist will find it expedient to pay constant attention to 
the collection and accumulation of manures. Liquid 
manures, or the drainings of the stable and cow-house, 
are valuable, yet too often neglected. To fix the am- 
monia, Professor Liebig recommends their being passed 
through a filter, formed of fragments of gypsum, which 
should be occasionally renewed. The garden cannot 
go on long without manures ; for ground which is ex- 
hausted by continual cropping, requires to be continu- 
ally repaired. A compartment for the preparation of 
manure, and storing of vegetable and peaty, or other 
soils, is necessary ; and part of it should be covered 
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with a shed, so that moderately dry earth may not he 
wanting for the early forcing of cucumbers and melons 
in the spring, and for similar purposes. 

Internal Arrangement , — In gardens of the superior 
class, a considerable portion of the north wall, or of 
the cross wall, is covered in front with glazed struc- 
tures, called hothouses or forcing houses. To these the 
houses for ornamental plants are sometimes attached*, 
but the last are more appropriately situate in the flower- 
garden, when that forms a separate department. It is 
well, however, that every thing connected with the 
forcing, whether of fruits or flowers, should be con- 
centrated in one place. The nielonry, and pine- pits, 
should occupy some well- sheltered spot in the slip, 
or on one side of the garden, and, if possible, in the 
neighbourhood of the stable-yard. Adjoining to this 
may be found a suitable site for the compost ground, 
in which various kinds of soils may be kept in store, 
and composts nfciy be prepared, as already hinted. 

Extensive gardens, in exposed situations, are often 
divided into compartments by hedges, so disposed as to 
break the force of winds. Where these are required to 
be lofty, yet narrow, holly, yew, or beech are preferred ; 
but if space be no object, common laurel is one of the 
most beautiful plants that can be employed for this 
purpose. Small hedges may be formed of evergreen 
privet, or of tree-box. These subordinate divisions, 
though often neglected, are worthy of attention ; for, 
in addition to shelter, they furnish shade from the 
sun’s rays, which, at certain seasons, is peculiarly 
desirable, and they obviate radiation to a considerable 
extent. 
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The laying out of the area of the garden in walks, 
borders, and compartments, may he regulated very 
much by the shape of the ground, and the taste of the 
owner. In general, a gravel walk, six or eight feet 
broad, is led quite around the garden, both witliin and 
without the walls. A walk of similar dimensions is 
often constructed in the centre of the garden in the di- 
rection of the glazed houses, and this is sometimes 
crossed by another at right angles. At times these 
walks are led diagonally from the corners. The space 
between the wall and the walk that skirts it, is called 
the wall-border, and is commonly from fifteen to twenty 
feet broad. On the interior of the walk there is usually 
another border five or six feet broad, which is generally 
occupied by fruit-trees trained to espalier-rails, or by 
dwarf standard trees. The middle part of the garden 
is divided into rectangular compartments for the rais- 
ing of the various culinary crops. These compart- 
ments may be divided by rows of mo(fcrate-sized fruit- 
trees, or of gooseberry and currant bushes. It is ad- 
vantageous to form several small beds, in which to 
cultivate the less bulky articles, such as basil, sage, 
tarragon, spearmint, and thyme, which, in large spaces, 
are apt to be overlooked or neglected. 

Wall-Borders. — The prepai'ation of borders for fruit- 
trees is a matter of the utmost importance, and no pains 
should be spared in this essential operation. Where 
borders are not in good condition, the care and toil of 
the most experienced gardener will avail but little to- 
ward the production of fruit. The first object is effec- 
tual draining. The next, if the subsoil be indifferent, 
is the confining the trees to the good surface soil, by 
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the formation of a bottom impervious to their roots. 
This is sometimes done with stone-shivers and lime- 
rubbish, or with coal-ashes and clay, compacted by 
treading with the feet, and beating with the back of a 
spade. Loudon recommends successive layers, an inch 
thick, of clean gravel, pulverized earth, and then gra- 
vel, well watered and firmly compressed by means of 
a heavy roller. Good soil to the depth of two feet and 
a half, or three feet, is placed over this impervious 
bottom. Three-fourths rich loam, and one-fourth light 
sandy earth, form a mixture congenial to the gene- 
rality of fruit-trees. In selecting the soil, regard may 
be had to the particular trees which are to cover dif- 
ferent portions of the wall. Thus, a heavy soil may 
be allotted to pears and plums ; loam of a medium 
character, inclining to be strong, to peaches, nectarines, 
and apricots ; and a lighter earth to cherries and figs. 
Above all, care should be taken to render the borders 
sufficiently rich and substantial. Whilst every skilful 
horticulturist may, in various ways, reduce the luxu- 
riance of his trees, nothing can compensate for extreme 
poverty in the soil. The same principle will dictate 
moderation in cropping wall-borders with culinary vege- 
tables ; a practice in which gardeners are apt to exceed, 
from a desire to furnish very early crops of peas, tur- 
nips, cabbages, or potatoes. Lettuce, endive, or small 
salad plants, do little harm. 

Orchards , — ^Within the limits of the greater propor- 
tion of large gardens, such a number of dwarf standard 
trees may be planted as will prove sufficient to afford 
a supply of fruit for an ordinary family. Where, how- 
ever, this is not the case, it is desirable that there 
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should be a separate orchard. A situation similar to 
that of a gaixlen, and the same preparatory operations, 
are necessary : but a simple hedge will, in most situa- 
tions, suffice for a fence. The trees may here be on 
free stocks and trained as high standards, but the taller 
growing pears and apples are best suited for a large 
orchard. Thoresby in his Diary, under date of March 
1702, mentions, as a novelty, an orchard “kept in the 
new order of dwarf trees, evidently intimating that 
dwarf standards were introduced from Holland by the 
Prince of Orange at the time of the Revolution. When 
an additional su})i)ly of culinary vegetables is required, 
they may be cultivated in the orchard ; and then the 
trees should be planted in rows, with considerable in- 
tervals between the rows, otherwise the close quincunx 
order is preferable. In any circumstances, the trees 
should not be choked up with currant and gooseberry 
bushes, as is too common in market gardens. A few 
plums, cherries, and gcans are commonly intro- 
duced ; and on the margin may be planted walnuts, 
chestnuts, filberts, and any others less commonly cul- 
tivated, or the fruit of which is not much in demand. 
The whole should be effectually screened from the pre- 
vailing winds, by rows of forest trees ; at a sufficient 
distance, however, to prevent shading by their branches, 
or the robbing of the soil by their roots. 
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We shall first direct our attention to the culture of 
hardy fruits, or of such as, in our climate, do not, to 
an extensive de^ee, require the assistance of artificial 
heat. But before proceeding to a minute detail of the 
management of the different varieties, it may be pro- 
per to attend to some of the operations which are com- 
mon to all. 

The Preliminary Operations may be classed under 
the heads Propagation, Planting, Training, and Pro- 
tection of Blossom. 


Propagation. 

Propagation by Seed . — ^Although fruit-trees are fur- 
nished with all the natural means of reproduction, it is 
not in general expedient to attempt to propagate them 
by the sowing of seed. This method is found to be 
equally tedious and precarious, requiring the labour of 
a good many years, and very rarely producing an exact 
copy of the fruits from which the seeds are taken. The 
chief reason of the variation is pretty obvious : the blos- 
soms of different varieties of the same species of fruit 
are commonly expanded, at the same period of time, in 
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the ncignbourhood of each other, and the pollen of one 
kind is thus extremely apt to be transferred, by the 
agency of bees and other insects, to the stigma of ano- 
ther kind. If, therefore, we desire to procure unconta- 
minated seed of an excellent variety, such as the Rib- 
ston apple, we ought to encircle the blossom-bud with 
a fine gauze bag, sufficiently wide to allow the blossom 
to expand, and not remove the covering till the fruit be 
fairly set. Another source of variation is to be found 
in the influence of the stock upon the graft, which is 
real, though not easily detected, except in extreme cases 
— such as grafting Scotch apples upon stocks of the Rus- 
sian transparent, and finding the former acquiring the 
transparent character. To obviate this the tree should 
stand on its own bottom, or be struck from a cutting. 
All our present admired fruits are regarded as seminal 
varieties obtained from the wild inhabitants of the fo- 
rests, which have been trained into an artificial condition ; 
and when sown seem to have a tendency to resume their 
original constitution. In the peach -orchards of Ame- 
rica, for instance, which are planted with the kernels of 
choice sorts, there are seldom more than a few trees af- 
fording fruit fit for the table : the produce of the majo- 
rity being so worthless, that it is usually employed for 
feeding hogs. Notwithstanding this embarrassing cir- 
cumstance, there are some considerations which render 
this mode of propagation at once interesting and import- 
ant to horticulturists. It is the only way by which we 
can procure new kinds to supply the place of those which 
are falling into decay ; and to some extent it affords the 
means of adapting the more tender sorts to the rigour 
of our climate. It is well known that some of the 
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favourite cider apples of the seventeenth century have 
become extinct, and others are fast verging into decre- 
pitude ; and hence the conclusion has been drawn, that 
all our present fruits, as they are artificial in their 
constitution, are also limited in their duration. Each 
variety springing from an individual at first, however 
extended by grafting or budding, partakes of the quali- 
ties of the individual : and where the original is old, 
there is inherent in the derivatives the tendency to decay 
incident to old age. It is assumed that all the indivi- 
dual trees of any given variety, such as the Golden 
Pippin, or the Grey Leadington, are in a lax sense equi- 
valent to one individual. By careful management, the 
health and life of this composite individual may be pro- 
longed ; and grafts inserted into vigorous stocks, and 
nursed in favourable situations, may long survive their 
parent tree. Still, there is a sure progress towards ex- 
tinction, and the only renewal of the individual, the 
only true reproduction, is by sowing seed. It is ad- 
mitted by those who have paid attention to the subject 
that this curious principle of vegetable economy holds 
true, at least in so far as regards fruit-trees. 

The late Mr Knight, to whom this ingenious theory 
is due, conceived the idea of supplying the lack of fine 
old varieties by semination. It further occurred to 
him, that advantage might be taken of that tendency 
which plants exhibit on repeated sowings, to adapt 
themselves to the climates in which they are raised, so 
that trees of warmer countries may thus become habi- 
tuated to colder regions. He therefore devoted much 
of his attention to the production of improved and ro- 
bust varieties ; and his zeal and labours have been re- 
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warded by tbc Acton Scott Peach, the Ingestrie and 
Downton Apples, and many others, in almost every 
sort of hardy fruit. Mr Knight entertained the opinion, 
deduced, we may presume, from experiment, that more 
is to be expected from hybrid varieties, than from the 
mere reproduction of old kinds ; ho therefore had re- 
course to the nic(i operation of dusting the pollen of one 
kind on the pistil of another. lie opened the unex- 
panded blossom of the variety destined to be the female 
parent of the expected progeny, and, with a j)air of fine- 
pointed scissors, cut away all the stamens, while the 
anthers were yet unripe, taking care to l(;avc the style 
and the stigma uninjured. When the female blossom, 
thus prepared, came naturally to expand, the blossoms 
of the other variety destined to be the male parent were 
applied. Mr Knight has often remarked in the pro- 
geny a strong prevalence of the constitution and habits 
of the female parent : in this country, therefore, in ex- 
perimenting on pears, the pollen of the more delicate 
French kinds, such as Crasanne, Colmar, and Chau- 
montelle, should be dusted upon the flowers (always 
deprived of stamens) of the Muirfowl Egg, the Grey 
Achan, the Green Yair, or others, that are hardy, or 
of British origin. 

As this is a subject of interest, we may state some of 
the precautions adopted by Mr Knight and his followers, 
in conducting their experiments. It is, in the first 
place, a rule to employ seeds of the finest kinds of fruit, 
and to take them from the largest, ripest, and best fla- 
voured specimens of the fruit. When Mr Knight wished 
to procure some of the old apples in a healthy and re- 
novated state, he prepared stocks of such good sorts 
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as could be propagated from cuttings ; planted them 
against a south wall in rich soil, and then grafted them 
with the kind required. In the following winter the 
young trees were taken up, their roots retrenched, and 
then replant(^d in the same place ; by which mode of 
treatment they were thrown into bearing when only 
two years old. Not more than a couple of apples were 
allowed to remain on each tree, and these, in conse- 
quence, attained a larger size and more perfect maturity. 
The seeds of these apples were then sown, in the hope 
of procuring an equally excellent offspring. In the 
case of cross -impregnation, every seed, though taken 
from the same fruit, produces a different variety, and 
these varieties, as might be anticipated, j)rove to be of 
very various merit. In general those seeds are to be pre- 
ferred which are plump and round. An estimate of the 
value of the seedling trees may be formed, even during 
the first summer of their growth, from the resem- 
blance they bear, in bud and foliage, to highly cultiva- 
ted and approved trees. The leaves of promising seed- 
lings improve in character, becoming thicker, rounder, 
and more downy every season. Those whose buds in 
the annual wood are full and prominent, generally prove 
more productive than those avIiosc buds are small and 
seemingly shrunk into the bark. Early flowering and 
hardy blossoms are desirable cliaracters. It has been 
observed, that cAxai after a seedling tree has commenced 
bearing, its fruit has a tendency to improve as the tree 
itself acquires vigour, so that, if, in the first season, 
there is any considerable promise, a great melioration 
may be expected in succeeding years. 

The slowness with which seedlings reach the bearing 
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state, has been the subject of complaint among horti- 
culturists, and indeed is the principal reason whj this 
mode of propagation has not been more frequently 
practised. According to Mr Knight, the pear requires 
from twelve to eighteen years to reach the age of pu- 
berty ; the apple from five to twelve or thirteen years ; 
the plum or cherry four or five ; the vine three or 
four ; the raspberry two years. The peach he found 
to bear in two, three, or four years. The period, 
however, must depend greatly on the soil, situation, 
and mode of culture. The great means of accele- 
rating the epoch of bearing, seems to be, to make the 
trees grow vigorously when young. Crude manures 
are indeed to be avoided ; but vegetable earth, and, 
above all, a liberal supply of rotted turf, are whole- 
some and excellent stimulants. The seed-bed, and 
the ground on which the seedlings are transplanted, 
should be extremely well worked and comminuted 
with the spade, and should not be too much exposed 
to the parching rays of the sun and withering action 
of the w ind. Great care ought to be taken to prevent 
the young plants from becoming stunted. In pruning, 
the small twigs in the interior should be removed, so 
as to relieve the tree from the bushy appearance which 
it is apt to assume. It has been recommended to 
transfer scions and buds of promising individuals into 
other trees in a bearing state. This is peculiarly ad- 
vantageous with respect to the peach and other stone 
fruits, as it both hastens the period of puberty, and 
economises the space which must be occupied on the 
wall. 

Propagation hy Cuttings. — Gooseberries, currants. 
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figs, vines, and some others, are increased by means of 
cuttings. An annual shoot is taken off along with a 
thin slice, or heel^ as it is called, of the former year’s 
wood, which is found to facilitate the production of 
roots. The cuttings are placed firmly in the soil, at 
various depths, according to their length ; the buds or 
eyes which would thus come beneath the surface having 
been previously removed. Vines should always be pro- 
pagated from single eyes, leaving 2 J inches below the 
bud and ^ inch above. When propagated in this 
manner much finer plants arc produced than those 
from common cuttings which have two eyes. Most of 
the codlin apples may be inert^ased by cuttings ; and 
even large branches of those which produce burs, may 
be planted at once, with success. In all deciduous 
trees the operation is most advantageously performed 
in winter. 

Propagation by Layers , — ^This is not much resorted 
to in the fruit garden. It is occasionally employed as 
the means of dwarfing trees. “ Layering,” says Pro- 
fessor Lindley, “ is nothing but striking from cuttings 
which are still allowed to maintain their connection 
with the mother plant by means of a j)ortion at least 
of their stem.” The operation is performed by bend- 
ing down a branch to the earth, and pinning it there 
with hooked pegs. A few inches from the extremity 
a notch or slit is cut upwards, generally from the 
insertion of a bud. Sometimes the shoot is pierced 
with a number of holes ; a wire is bound round it ; or 
even a ring of bark is removed. The object of these 
expedients is to retard the descending sap, and thus 
promote the formation of radicles, or young roots. 
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This is also aided hy bending the branch upward from 
the point at which the roots arc wanted ; and the 
whole branch, except a few buds at the extremity, is 
covered with soil. The seasons best fitted for tliese 
operations, are early in spring and about midsummer; 
that is, before the sap begins to flow, and after it has 
completely ascended. One whole summer, sometimes 
two, must elapse before the layers can be expected 
to be fully rooted, or ready to be taken off. 

Propagation hi/ Grafting . — When a shoot or young 
branch of one tree is inserted into the stem or branch 
of another, and, by the influence of vegetation, is made 
to coalesce with it, the process is termed grafting. In 
this manner apple and })ear trees are commonly pro- 
j)agat(‘d ; plum and cherry trees are sometrmes also 
grafted, but these last are more generally propagated 
by budding. — Our attention must here be directed to 
the stocks into wdiich the shoots or scions, as they are 
called, arc inserted ; to the scions themselves, and to 
the mechanical operations employed in grafting. 

The stocks should be of the same genus to wdiicli 
tlie graft belongs, or, at least, of close affinity in natu- 
ral family. The following are the principal kinds of 
stocks, including, by anticipation, such as are used in 
budding. For apples^ seedlings of the crab apple, 
layers of the doucin or paradise, and of the codliiis, 
with cuttings of the bur-knot varieties. For pears^ 
seedlings of the common and wilding pear; with seed- 
lings or layers of quince. For plums, seedlings of 
any of the common sorts, particularly the Brussels, 
and the Brompton ; also the Bullace plum. For 
cherries, seedlings of the small black cherry or gean, 
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Prunus avium ; and, for dwarfing, P. Mahalcb. For 
apricots, seedlings of the wilding apricots, with the 
muscle and Brussels plum. For peaches and necta- 
rines, seedlings of the muscle, white pear-plum, and 
Damais noir plum, the almond, and the wilding peach. 

Stocks are commonly divided into two classes, viz., 
free stocks and dwarfing stocks. The former consist 
of seedling plants, which naturally attain to the same 
size as the trees from which the scions are taken. The 
latter are plants of diminutive growth, either varieties 
of the same species, or species of the same genus as 
the scion, which hjive a tendency to lessen the expan- 
sion of the engrafted tree. The Paradise or Doucin 
is the usual dwarfing stock for apples, the Quince for 
pears, the Bullace for jdums, and Prunus Mahaleb for 
cherries. The nature of the soil in which the grafted 
trees are destined to grow, should also have weight in 
determining the choice of stocks. When the garden 
is naturally moist, it is proper to graft pears on the 
quince, because this plant agrees with a moist soil, 
and at the same time the luxuriance thereby produced 
is checked by the stock. In France, peaches are com- 
monly budded on almond stocks, to adapt them to the 
dry soils of that country. The seeds from which stocks 
are to be raised, are generally sown in beds in March ; 
but the germination of some kinds is promoted by 
placing the seed, for a time, in damp sand in a green- 
house. Next season the seedlings are transplanted 
into nursery rows, in which they are allowed to reach 
the size necessary for the various forms of fruit-trees 
hereafter to be mentioned. 

The scion is always a portion of the wood of the pre- 

c 
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ceding ycnr. As tlie diseases incident to frnit-trees 
are apt to be transmitted by tliis mode of proj)agation, 
it is desirable that the parents should be as healthy as 
possible. In the shy-bearing kinds it has been found 
beneficial to select shoots from the fruitfuJ branches. 
The scions should be taken ofi' some weeks before they 
are wanted, and half-I)iirie<l in the eartli, as it is con- 
ducive to success that the stock should, in forward- 
ness of vegetation, be somewhat in advance of the 
graft. During winter, grafts may be transferred 
from great distances, as from America, or any part of 
the Continent of Europe, if carcfidly wrapped in 
hypnum moss. If they have been six weeks or two 
months separated from the parent plant, they should 
be grafted low on the stock, and the earth should 
be ridged up around them, leaving only one bud of 
the scion above ground. Out of forty scions of new 
Flemish pears, procured by the deputation of the 
Caledonian Horticultural Society from Bruskds and 
Louvain, in 1817, and treated in this way, only one 
failed.^ 

Success in grafting depends almost entirely on ac- 
curately apphing the inner bark of the scion to tlie 
inner bark of the stock, so that the sap may pass 
freely from the one to tlie other. They are tlierefore 
fitted together, and held fast by a bandage of strips of 
bast matting. To lessen evaj)oration, a portion of 
ductile clay is moulded around the place of junction, 
and is retained until it appears, from the development 

’ Among those were Beurre Konx, Marie Louise, Caj)iauTnont, 
Knpolcon, Dclicos d’llarrlenpont, Passe Colmar, and some others, 
which have acquired a high character in this country. 
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of leaves, that the operation has succeeded. The best 
season for grafting is the month of March ; but it may 
be commenced as soon as the sap in the stock is fairly 
in motion, and may be continued during the first half 
of April. 

Tlie most usual mode of grafting is called whip- 
grafting^ or tongue-‘grafting, a, 6. The top of the stock 



and the base of the scion are cut oTT obliquely at cor- 
responding angles, as nearly as can be guessed by the 
eye ; the tip of the stock is then cut off horizontally ; 
next a slit is made downwards in the centre of the 
sloping face of the stock, and a corresponding slit 
upwards in the corresponding face of the scion. The 
tongue or upper part of this sloping base is then in- 
serted into the cleft of the scion, and so adjusted that 
the inner bark may unite neatly and exa(;tly on one 
side. The junction is then tied up and covered with clay. 
Several other methods may be mentioned, such as 
clef t-graf ting ^ c, (i, c, in which the scion is sloped at 
the base, and inserted like a wedge into a cleft in the 
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stock. Side^grafting, /, g, which resembles whip- 
grafting, but is performed on the side of the stock 
without heading it down. Crown-grafting^ in which 
the scions m, p, are inserted between the bark and the 
wood of the stock. Grafting hg approach^ or inarch- 
ing^ resembling whip-grafting, but the scion h remains 
attached to the parent plant, till its union at k and I 
with the new stock i be complete ; when that portion 



of the stock above the union may be headed down, and 
the scion at the same time detached from the parent 
plant. 

It is evident that the method of performing the 
operation may be diversified to a great extent. The 
late M. Thouin of Paris described, in the “ Aiinales du 
Museum,” nearly fifty grefes; but little practical utility 
results from such nice distinctions. It is of great im- 
portance that the horticulturist should be exjiert in 
the manipulation of the more common forms, such as 
those above enumerated. An extensive fruit-garden 
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requires a frequent repetition of the operation, in order 
to secure proper kinds, and productive branches. At 
Dalkeith Park, the late Mr Macdonald, the excellent 
head-gardener tliere, was in the practice of annually 
inserting, on his established trees, numerous grafts, 
and by this means Avas enabled to overcome the dis- 
advantages of a somewhat unfavourable situation, 
especially in regard to subsoil, and to obtain abundant 
crops of large and beautiful fruit. 

Root-grafting is performed in the modes just de- 
scribed, only placing the scion on a piece of root (as 
a stalk), of proper thickness, and having fibres and 
fibrils attached to it. In the most unfavourable soils, 
some sort of fruit-tn^es thrive better than others ; and 
it has been suggesh^d, that by using root-stocks of such 
flourishing trees, and grafting other desirable kinds on 
them, canker may often be avoided, and the better 
kinds of fruit ju’oduced. 

Propagation hg Budding , — Most kinds of fruit-trees 
maybe propagated by budding ; and there arc some, 
such as peachc's and apricots, Avhich can scarcely be 
multiplied in any other manner. It consists in remov- 
ing a bud with a ])ortion of the bark from one tree, and 
inserting it in a slit of the bark of another tree. The 
season for performing this operation is in July or 
August, when the buds destined for the folloAving year 
arc comjfletely formed in the axils of the leaves, and 
when the j)ortion of bark parts freely from the Avood 
beneath. The buds to be preferred are those on the 
middle of a young shoot. There arc many forms of 
budding, but that which is simplest, and is generally 
practised in this country, called Shield -budding, needs 
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alone be described. The operator should be provided 
with a budding-knife, in which the cutting edge of the 
blade is rounded off at the point, and which has a thin 
ivory or bone handle, like a paper-folder, for raising the 
bark of the stock. A horizontal or transverse incision 
is made in the bark quite down to the wood, and from 
this incision a perpendicular slit is drawn downwards, 
to the extent of perhaps an inch. The slit has now a 
resemblance to the letter T as at q ; a bud is then cut 
from the tree wished to be propagated, having a portion 
of the wood attached to it, so that the whole may be an 
inch and a half long, as at s. The bit of wood is then 
gently withdrawn, care being taken that the bud ad- 
here wholly to the bark or shield, as it is called, as at 
r, which is the reverse of s. The bark on each side of 
the perpendicular slit being cautiously opened with the 
handle of the knife, the bud and shield arc inserted, as 
at t. The upper tip of the shield is cut off horizontally, 




and brought neatly to fit the bark of the stock at the 
transverse incision. Slight ties of moist bast-matting 
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are then applied. In about a month or six weeks the 
ligatures may be taken away, when, if the operation 
have been successful, the bud will be fresh and full, and 
the shield firmly united to the wood. Next spring a 
strong shoot is thrown out, and to this the stock is 
headed down in the course of the summer. 

Planting. 

After propagation, the next care is to transfer the 
young trees to those places, whether in the open bor- 
der or against tlie wall, where they are to remain ; 
and it is of iinportanwi that these situations should 
be considerately selected ; ada])ting the trees, accord- 
ing to their character and qualities, to sites suitable 
in respect of soil, shelter, and asjiect. Planting may 
be performed at any time in the beginning of winter, 
or in the early spring months; but it is considered 
that the most advantageous seasons are immediately 
after the fall of the leaf in autumn, and before the 
ascent of the sap in spring. The trees should be cau- 
tiously lifted from the nursery lines, carefully guarding 
against the mutilation or bruising of the roots; and, 
to prevent the desiccation of the fibres, they should be 
jdanted as soon as possible after being lifted. Wheii 
they have to be carried to a distance, the roots should 
be enveloped in damp hypnum-moss. In the ground, 
w hich is j)resumed to have been previously trenched or 
otherwise prepared, j)its or holes are formed, and the 
soil is finely pulverized; and in these the trees are 
placed, their roots being sjiread out and intermingled 
with the earth. Shallow^ planting is strongly recoin- 
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mended ; two or three inches of soil being in general a 
sufficient covering. The doucin or French paradise 
stocks are preferable for this reason, that they throw 
out delicate fibres which readily spread along the sur- 
face, instead of bundles of liard roots which generally 
characterize crab stocks. On filling u]) the hole, a sur- 
face of at least an equal size is mulched, that is, covered 
with dung or litter, so as to restrain evaporation, and 
preserve moisture. In the case of wall -trees, a spacii 
of five or six inches is usually left between the stem at 
the insertion of the roots and the wall, to allow" for the 
efiects of growth. Young standard trees are tied to 
stakes, to prevent their roots being ruptured by the 
wind-waving of the stems. During the dry weather 
of the first suninier, the trees should be watered from 
time to time as occasion may require. 

The selection and distribution of the different kinds 
of fruit-trees is an important and iiiteresting point in 
the formation of a garden, llegard must necessarily 
be had to local situation and climate, as the selection 
ought manifestly to be different for a garden in tlu‘ 
south-w est of England, and for one in Yorkshire or in 
Scotland ; for one ntiar the levt;] of the sea, and for an- 
other elevate<l several hundred feet above it. The best 
walls, having a south or south-east aspect, are dedicated 
to the grape-vine, the fig-tree, the p(iach, and aju’icot. 
The finer varieties of French and Flemish pears require 
and deserve a good aspect, as also the early sorts of 
cherries. The later cherries, and the generality of 
plums, succeed very well either on an east or west 
aspect, in Scotland : and here the mulberry requires 
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the protection of a wall, and several of the finer apples 
do not arrive at perfection without it. 

The wall-trees which arc intended to he permanent 
are called dwarfs, from their being grafted near the 
ground. Between each of these, trees with tall stems, 
called riders in Scotland, are planted as temporarv 
occupants of the upper part of the wall. The riders 
should always he five or six years trained in the nur- 
sery,^ in ord(;r that when they are planted out they may 
come into hearing as speedily as j)Ossihle. The dis- 
tance at which the })ermanent trees are planted is to h(‘ 
regulated hy the known mode of growth of the different 
sorts, and hy the height of the wall. When the walls 
are about twelve feet high, the following averag(j dis- 
tances have been recoinmeiuled : — For vines. lU or 12 
feet; poach and ntfctarine trees, from 15 to 20 feet ; 
fig-trc(;s, 20 fi'ot at least ; apricots, from 15 to 24 feet ; 
])lums and clicrries, from 15 to 20 feet ; j)ear trees, 20 
feet if on quince stocks, and 80 feet when on free stocks ; 
ap])le-trees, 12 feet if on paradise stocks, and 15 to 25 
feet when on free stocks. Where the walls are only 
seven or eight feet higli, the distance should he increased 
hy nearly one-fourth, as in this case the want of height 
must 1)0 compensated hy greater breadth. 

Apples and pears make the best espalier-rail trees, 
especially in Scotland. These should he of the more 

^ This is a matter very little attended to at the present day ; 
and consequently the riders can seldom be allowed to occupy 
the wall for any lengthened period, the growth of the dwarfs 
rendering their removal necessary after a comparatively short 
period. 
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robust sorts, and sliould be planted at tlie distance of 
15 or 20 feet. Cherries and plums are sometimes in- 
troduced into tlie espalier- rail row,l)ut these succeed in 
those situations only where they would do equally well 
^1* better as standards. 

In many excellent gardens, dwarf standards are pre- 
ferred to espalier-rail trees. They are placed along the 
inner borders at 8 or 10 feet apart. When proper at- 
tention is paid to such trees, tlie effect is very pleasing, 
each being in itself a handsome object, and generally 
clothed with fine fruit. Where the situation is warm, 
and the climate favourable, a few of such of the fiinir 
pear-trees as have hardy blossoms should be planted 
out in this form. Though they may fail to ripen their 
fruit in some seasons, they will often add greatly to the 
resoiu'ces of the fruit-room, their produce being fre- 
quently superior in flavour to the pears grown against 
walls. 


Training. 

Two functions belong to training, — that, namely, 
which modifies the form of the trees, and that which 
regulates the bearing w^ood, and consequently the sup- 
ply of blossom. The latter, more accurately termed 
/0VO70/7, being of a varied character, adapted to the 
habits of the different kinds of fruit-trees, will mon^ 
properly fall to be considered when treating of the 
peach, pear, jilum, &c. ; at present we shall make a few 
remarks on the former. The essential properties of 
training are, that it should be simple, not requiring fre- 
quent amputation of large branches ; that it should be 
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appropriate to the growth of the tree, and such as to 
promote the production of fruit. The knife is the 
great instrument in training, and whoever can wield it 
skilfully, will have a perfect command over his trees ; 
at the same time, it may he laid down as a maxim, 
that it should be used with some degree of reserve, as 
nothing is more prejudicial to the health and fruitful- 
ness of all sorts of trees, than severe and injudicious 
cutting. 

Training of Standards, — Orchard-trees are generally 
worked in the nurseries with stems five or six feet high. 
All that is necessary, in pruning trees of this sort, is 
merely to cut out the branches which cross or press upon 
one another. Bushy heads should be thinned out, and 
those which are too lax cut back. Three or four lead- 
ing branches may be selected, to pass ere long into 
boughs, and form a handsome skeleton for the tree ; 
but it is useless to be over-nice in this matter, as these 
branches will soon grow beyond the power or regula- 
tion of the ])runer, and of any artificial system which 
he may adopt. Dwarf standards being more acc^essible, 
are more under the dominion of training. When worked 
on paradise stocks, they may be kept not much superior 
in size to gooseberry bushes, and in a state of abundant 
fruitfulness. The more fanciful Dutch modes of train- 
ing apple-trees, in the cup and the ball fashion, and aftt'r 
many other curious devices, have never been relished in 
Britain. In this country, they arc generally allowed 
to grow on buisson, that is, as bushes. For pears, the 
French forms, cn pi/i'amidc, fig. 1, and cn qacnouille, 
fig. 2, are justly gaining ground. 
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Fig. 1. 



Fig. 2. 
} 



Trahi 'mq of Espalirr-Rail Trres . — usual form is 
tlie liorizontal ; tliat is. from mi upright stem hraiiclies 
are led right and left along the rails. Some prefer 
having two stems, thus diverting the u]>right current of 
the saj) into two channels, and j)roduciiig a soiii(*what 
lower growth, which is lavourahle to fruitfulness. Es- 
palier-rail trc'es have a uniform tendency to throw out 
a luxuriant croj) of upright summer shoots ; and this is 
to he prevented by disbudding, or rubbing off numerous 
buds, as they aj>pearfrom April till June. Close well - 
placed spurs are encouraged, as from these the fruit is 
expected. 

Training ofWalUTrccs , — A fruit tree pLanted against 
a wall is evidently in a constrained and artificial situa> 
tion, from which it makes continual efforts to escape. 
Much attention is necessary to repress this tendency, 
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which, were it permitted to act, would disfigure the 
tree, and neutralize the advantages of a wall, without 
imparting in their place the freedom of a standard in 
the open ground. To be successful, the operator should 
be acquainted with the theory of vegetation, should 
study the mode of growth in different trees, and, above 
all, remember the purpose of all training, viz., the 
eliciting of bearing wood. 

One great difficulty is to preserve equilibrium in the 
growth of the several parts of the same tree : for the 
attainment of this object, excellent hints are to be found 
in the Pomone Fran^ais: we shall mention only two 
or three. A shoot will grow more vigorously whilst 
waving in the air, that when nailed close to the wall ; 
a weak shoot should tlua'efore be left free, whilst a 
stronger antagonist should be restrained. A shoot 
diverging oidy slightly from the perpendicular, will, 
other things being eq\uxl, obtain a more copious supply 
of sap than one that is laid out horizontally, or is de« 
fleeted downwards. A luxuriant shoot may be retarded 
for some time, by having its tender extremity pinched 
off, and a weaker brother thus allowed to overtake it. 
By these and other expedients, wliich will suggest them- 
selves to an attentive horticulturist, and by the prudent 
use of the knife, it Avill be easy to execute the follow- 
ing forms, which, on account of their simplicity and 
general excellence, we select out of many to be found 
detailed in works on gardening. 

The horizontal form (fig. 3) has long been a favourite 
in this country, having Iwen strongly recommended in 
the old but excellent work of Hitt.^ There is one prin- 
^ Treatise on Fruit Trees, by Thomas Ilitt. 8vo. 1766. 
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cipal ascending stem, from which the branches depart 
at right angles, at intervals of ten inches or a foot. In 
order to produce this form, the vertical shoot is, in trees 


Fig. 3. 



of ordinary vigour, cut hack every winter to within four- 
teen inches of the highest pair of hranches : a number 
of ishoots are produced in the heginning of each sum- 
mer, out of which three are selected : one is trained in 
the original dir(?ction of the stem, and one on each side 
of it parallel to the base of the wall. By j)inching oil 
the point of the leading shoot about midsummer, another 
pair may be obtained in autunin. In luxuriant trees, 
the vertical shoot may be left two feet in length, by 
which means, and by summer priming, four pairs of 
branches may sometimes be added in one season. Tlie 
great object, at first, ought to be to draw the stem up- 
wards : when it has reached the to]) of the wall, it is 
made to divaricate into two, and the tree, thus completed 
as to its height, is lienceforth suffered to increase in 
breadth only. Horizontal training is best adajitcd to 
those trees which produce strong shoots, as the liibston 
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Pippin apple, or the GanscPs Bergamot pear. For the 
more twiggy kinds, the form represented in fig. 4 is 
more suitable. In this the horizontal branches are 
eighteen or twenty inches distant, and the small shoots 
are trained in between them, either on both sides, as 





below letter a in the figure, or on the under side and 
downwards, ns below h. This last is an excellent me- 
thod of reclaiming neglected trees of this description. 
Every alternate branch being taken away, and the spurs 
cut off, tlie young slioots are trained in, and soon pro- 
duce good fruit. It is rath(‘r singular, that the late 
M. Thouiii, in his account of the Kcolc iPIIorticidture 
'pratupie du, jlfuscnw, classes th(^ horizontal form among 
tallies heterocUtes^ and says, that, in consequence of 
its invariably producing a fete dr saidr^ tliat is, a hedge 
of young shoots at the top, it has l)een long since ahan- 
doned. From this remark, we cannot help drawing tlie 
conclusion, that in France, the theory of training must 
be in advance of the practice. 

The other principal form is called /a/?-training. In 
this there is no leading stem, and the branches are ar- 
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ranged somewhat like the spokes of a fan. Fig. 5 re- 
presents this shape as it commonly occurs in ganiens. 
Fig. 5. 



In the case of apple an<l pear trees, this mode, tliough 
frequently a(loj)ted, is not superior, perhaps not even 
equal, to the liorizontal configuration : it is evident, 
that when the branches roa(‘h the top of the wall, wliere 
they must be cut short, a iete de nmdc is inevitable. It 
would be better to adopt a modification of the fan shape 
used for stone fruits (fig. 6); to establish a certain num- 
Fig. 6. 



her of mother branches, and on these to form a series of 
subordinate members, chiefly composed of bearing wood. 
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The mother branches or limbs should not be numerous, 
but well marked, equal in strength, and regularly dis- 
posed. The side branches should be pretty abundant, 
short, and not so vigorous as to rival the leading mem- 
bers. To insure regularity, training should commence 
with maiden plants, or such as have only one year’s 
growth from the graft ; leaders of equal strength should 
be selected, and encouraged to grow out longitudinally 
as much as possible, and all crowding among the infe- 
rior shoots should be prevented. In riders this form 
passes into the stellar arrangement. The French have 
made considerable improvements in this mode of train- 
ing, some of which will be noticed under the article 
Peach. 

Intermediate between horizontal and fan training, is 
the half -f an, descril)ed in the first volume of the Cale- 
donian Horticultural Society’s Memoirs, by Mr Smith, 
gardener atHoi)etoun House, and practised by him w'itli 
great success. It is nearly allied to the horizontal form, 
but the branches form an acute angle with the stem, 
and this disposition is supposed to favour the equal dis- 
tribution of the sap. In the winter pruning, three and 
sometimes four central branches are cut back; the 
shoots which arise from these are arranged in the fan 
order, and, as they elongate, are gradually brought into 
the horizontal position. The tree is finished at top as 
in the horizontal form. Sometimes, as in fig. 7 (<^u 
the following page), two vertical stems are adopted. For 
vigorous trees, this figure seems to combine the advan- 
tages of both the foregoing. 
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The choice of particular modes of training is too 
often determined hy mere?, fashionable prejudice, which 
leads to the aj)pli cation of the same form to all sorts 
of trees. Thus the French are a])t to reduce every thing 
to the f(m system, while some English horticulturists 
are inclined to force trees of the most rambling growth 
into the pillory of a horizontal arrangement. Such a 
uniformity cannot possibly be in accordance with nature. 
The enlightened cultivator will employ various forms, 
and will determine for himself which is the most ap- 
propriate, not only for every species, but even for each 
particular variety of fruit-tree. By attentive observa- 
tion and rational experiment, more knowledge in this 
department may be attained in a few years, than by a 
whole life spent in routine practice. 

As supplementary to the preceding remarks on train- 
ing, some of the expedients for inducing a state of fruit- 
fulness in trees may be mentioned. Of these, the most 
common is root-i)ruiiing, or the cutting back of the 
roots to within three or four feet of the stem ; an opera- 
tion which is generally found efficacious, when barren- 
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ness proceeds from over-luxuriance and too copious a 
supply of sap. Another is, the lifting up of the roots 
carefully, spreading them out on the surface, and cover- 
ing them with a layer of fresh soil, forming a slight 
mound, at the same time all naked or fibreless roots 
being cut out. To attain the same end, recourse is some- 
times had to the somewhat questionable practice of 
ringing the branches or stem, that is, removing a nar- 
row portion of the bark, so as to produce the appear- 
ance of an annular incision. The trees, it is said, are 
thereby not only I'endcred productive, but the quality 
of the fruit is at the same time apparently improved. 
The advantage is considered as depending on the 
obstruction given to the descent of the sap, and by it 
being thus more copiously afibrded, in its elaborated 
state, for the supply of the buds. The ring should 
therefore be made in spring, and of such a width that 
the bark may remain separated for the season. It ought 
to be observed, however, that none of the stoned fruit- 
trees are benefited by ringing. Analogous to this 
practice is decortication, or the removing of the old 
cracked bark from the stems of apple and ])ear trees, a 
practice warmly recommended by the late Mr Lyon of 
Edinburgh, and some other cultivators, but which has 
never been extensively adopted. Sometimes barrenness 
j)roceeds from defect of climate and poverty of soil ; in 
wliich case, a more sheltered situation and more gene- 
rous treatment are the most effectual remedies. Fruit- 
trees should never, if possible, be allowed to become 
stunted ; for in this state they produce only worthless 
fruit, and acquire a habit which scarcely admits of 
melioration. 
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Protection of Blossom and Fruit. 

In our variable climate, and particularly in the 
nortbern and eastern parts of the island, it is very de- 
sirable that the horticulturist should be provided with 
the means of defending the blossom of his fruit-trees 
from the late frosts in spring. For this purpose, some 
cultivators partially cover their walls with branches 
of spruce-fir or beech, or the fronds of tlie common 
braken fern (Ptcris aquiUna), fastened firmly by seve- 
ral points of attacliment, to prevent rubbing. Others 
recommend fram(;s covered with bunting, osnaburgh 
or similar light fabrics, set in a sloping position in 
front of the trees. Screens formed of reeds have been 
used ; and nettings of worsted-yarn or of straw-ropes 
have been employed 'with good efiect. Whatever con- 
trivance serves to interrupt radiation, tliough it may 
not keep tlie temperature much above freezing, will be 
found sviffieient. Standard fruit-trees must be left to 
their fate, and, indeed, from the lateness of their flower- 
ing, they are generally more injured by blight, and by 
drenching rains, which wash away the pollen of tlie 
flowers, than by the direct effects of cold. In not a 
few cases it is found very useful to promote the setting 
of blossom, by directly applying to it pollen from flowers 
of some other tree of the same species. 

If the blossom requires to be guai*ded, equally so 
does the fruit, from tlie moment it begins to colour, till 
it be plucked for the table. Wasps and other insi'ct 
(*nemies arc often ensnared by means of jihials half- 
fdled with watery syrup, and hung upon the trees. Co- 
verings of netting are employed to protect against the 
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ravages of small birds : and this is preferable to shooting 
them ; for among these feathered enemies it must be 
confessed with regret that not only the engaging Hobiii 
Redbreast but the melodious Blackbird fall to be num- 
bered. 

CULTURE OF HARDY FRUITS. 

In proceeding to treat ot the more special culture of 
the inmates of a British fruit garden, we shall begin 
with the more tender ; but for details regarding these, 
reference may, to a considerable extent, be made to the 
Forcing department, in which alone many of the finer 
fruits can be perfected. The nomenclature of the nume- 
rous varieties of the j)rincipal fruits is still in an uncer- 
tain and unsatisfactory state. Mr Tliompson, of the 
Horticultural Society’s Garden at Chiswick, has, how- 
ever, with much discrimination and judgment, settled 
the syiionymes of many of those chiefly cultivated in 
our gardens ; and we shall therefore (when the con- 
trary is not intimated) adopt tlie names employed in 
the London Horticultural Society’s Fruit Catalogue. 

THE GRAPE. 

The Grape Vine ( Vkis vinifera) can scarcely be said 
to be a hardy fruit in our climate. In every case it re- 
quires a good aspect ; and north of York, a crop of (/< >- 
sert grapes cannot be expected w ithout the aid of a hot 
w^all. In the extreme south-west districts of England, 
indeed, grapes fit for the manufacture of w ine, perhaps 
equal in quality to those in the north of France, might 
be produced on dwarf standards ; and there is abundant 
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Jiis tori cal evidence that productive vineyards once ex- 
isted in that part of the country. 

In the London Horticultural Society’s Catalogue, 
182 varieties of grapes are enumerated. Some of those, 
however, have not as yet been well ascertained ; some 
are pronounced indifTercnt, and others worthless. We 
shall name only a few of those most deserving the at- 
tention of the cultivator. 

MtUrr*s Burgundy, This sort is distinguished by 
the hoary pubescence of its leaves. It is a 1)1 ack grape, 
with short compact clusters, small round berries, and 
clear, high-flavoured juice. It is hardy, ripening com- 
pletely on a south wall. 

Black Damascus, Bunches large, with round berries 
and exquisitely sweet juice. This late variety does not 
set well, and the bunches are improved by the blossom 
being dusted with the pollen of some hardy kind. 

Frankcnthal. A valuable grape, very nearly allied 
To the Black Hamburgh. Bunches moderate in size, 
berries obovate, flavour excellent. Although this is the 
kind which is commonly trained against the open wall 
in Holland, it seems to require a warm vinery in Scot- 
land. 

Frontignan (or Frontignac). Several varieties under 
this appellation, and distinguished by the names of black 
(or purple Constantia), grizzly, red, and the white, are 
mentioned by horticultural writers. They vary in 
colour and form of the cluster. The berries are round, 
the skin thick, and the juice of a rich muscat flavour. 
They are all of high excellence. The white (often called 
white Constantia) is tlie earliest. 

Black Gibraltar (Bed Hamburgh of Bindley). This 
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is an excellent grape, with large clusters, and large 
dark-red berries, full of a sweet juice. 

Black Hamburgh, This is a well-known grape, of 
great value, and perhaps more generally cultivated for 
the dessert in this country than any other sort. It 
ought to he in every collection. 

TFilmofs New Hamburgh, with remarkably large 
berries, very firm in flesh ; but the bunches small and 
loose, and not shouldered. 

Black Lombardy [or West’s St Peter’s). Bunches 
large, berries round, skin thin, with a sweet flavour ; 
an excellent late sort. The fruit will hang on the vines 
till March. 

Royal Muscadine (White Muscadine of Lindley and 
Usual Chasselas of Paris). This, though not a first- 
rate grape, comes early, and is a favourite with many. 
Bunches large, berries white, round, with rich and sweet 
juice. 

Muscat of Alexandria, Bunches long, and also 
broad-shouldered, berries white and oval, but yellow 
when ripe and in perfection, with a delicious, very rich, 
muscat flavour ; wood reddish-brown ; leaf large and 
pendulous. This most admirable variety requires a 
high temperature, and should properly have a small 
vinery for itself. 

The Canonhall Muscat is a variety of the fonner; 
similar in general appearance, but with larger leaves : 
cluster setting thinner and more irregularly, berries 
rather longer and larger, flesh less firm, but rich fla- 
voured, and ripening fully a fortnight earlier. 

Pitmaston White Cluster. This excellent variety 
sprang from a seed oi^ Black Cluster grape. 
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The bunch is compact ; the berr}" is round, when ripe 
of an amber colour, bronzed with russet on one side. 
It comes to perfection on the open wall in England, and 
is well suited for forcing. 

White Tokay. The bunch is small, and not shoul- 
dered; the berries of a rich vinous flavour; wood white; 
leaf stiff and downy. 

Large White Sweetwater. Bunch loose, berries 
round, flavour sweet. It ripens early, generally from 
the middle to the end of Se])temher ; and in the south 
of England it succeeds against the open wall. The 
hunches should he allowed to hang until they be per- 
fectly ripe, when the hemes acquire a slight russet 
colour. It has long been a favourite grape. 

The Grove- End Sweetwater is an excellent early 
variety, and of good quality ; the berries have a rich vi- 
nous flavour. It is the better for artificial impregnation. 

StiUward’s Sweetwater , or Chasselas precoce, is a re- 
cent variety, of considerable merit. It is desirable for 
earliness, and the hunches possess the property of keep- 
ing good on the plant for tw o or three months after 
the berries are ripe. 

Black Morillon, or Burgundy Grape^ or Small Black 
Cluster^ ripens in England against a south wall. 

The Black Prince is of easy cultivation, and the 
berries arc of a pleasant flavour. 

The Zante^ or Corinth GrapCy is often called Zante 
Currant. It is scarcely w^orth planting, as, in general, 
it is a shy hearer, and the berries small ; but Mr 
Gow, gardeiK'r at Tulliallan, having fertilized some 
bunches with the pollen of the Black Hamburgh, found 
that they set more freely, and that the berries were 
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larger and better flavoured ; a hint worth attending to 
in other cases. 

The Verdelho lias loose bunches, berries of a green- 
ish-yellow colour, small, oval, numerous ; when fully 
ripe, of a rich saccharine flavour. It is the principal 
grape cultivated in Madeira for making the celebrated 
w ine of that island. The plant grow s vigorously ; and 
the late Mr Knight has observed of it, that the same 
degree of shade wdiich would render tlie greater number 
of sorts wholly unproductive, scarcely afiects the ferti- 
lity of this ; a convenient property, which adapts it for 
the back wall of a glazed house. The same horticultu- 
rist mentions another economical property of tlie Ver- 
delho : it hears jdentifully wdien planted in very small 
pots. A few pots of it may therefore be introductid 
among greenhouse plants in early spring ; the almost 
leafless stems do no injury till the (uid of May, when 
some of the more hardy ornamental plants can be set 
abroad ; and during the warm months which follow', 
when the greenhouse is otherwise empty, abundant 
crops of these small grapes may be ])rocured. 

The Eifperionc^ or Tiiryiers Earh/ Black, has the 
bunches large and shouldered, not urdike those of the 
Black Hamburgh, The berries are of a fine dark colour, 
with a bluish farina or bloom ; the pulp adheres to the 
skin ; and though neither highly flavoured nor melt- 
ing, it is very ])leasant. This grape ripens on the open 
wall near London. 

The ^Syrian Grape is remarkable only for the extraordi- 
nary size and beauty of its bunches ; it is a late variety, 
and the berries are sweet and not w ithout flavour, when 
properly ripened ; but, in general, it is a w orthless va- 
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riety. This is generally regarded as the kind produced 
in the valley of Eshcol, a cluster of which was brought 
to the camp of Israel, swung on a staff between two of 
the spies ; not probably on account of its weight, but 
(as Dr Clark observes) to prevent the berries from be- 
ing bruised. 

In addition to the above, the editor of the Lond, 
Hort. Cai. mentions the following as excellent grapes : — 
Ciotat. or Parsley-leaved ; Genuine Tokay, or White 
Morillon ; Chasselas musque, an early sort vrith a rich 
musky flavour; Elford; Lunel; Mignonne White Clus- 
ter ; Black Morocco, requiring a strong heat to cause 
it to set ; Black Muscadine ; Petersburgh ; Baisin des 
Carmes ; and Black Tripoli. 

For an ordinary vinery the following may be recom- 
mended : Black Hamburgh, Welbeck, Black Tripoli, 
Boyal Muscadine, Wliite Frontignan, and Black Lom- 
bardy. For a stove or late vinery may be particularized 
the Welbeck, Grizzly Frontignan, Black Tripoli, Mus- 
cat of Alexandria, and Canonhall Muscat. For train- 
ing against the rafters of a greenhouse, the Black Prince, 
Verdellio. Esperione, and Black Cluster, are perhaps 
among the best. 

The kinds commonly grown against the open wall 
in England are the Miller Burgundy, Esperione, White 
Muscadine, Wliite Sweetwater, Early Black, Grove-End, 
and Pitmaston White Cluster. In the north of Eng- 
land, and in the south of Scotland, vines always re- 
quire hot walls. Against a hot wall, at Erskine House, 
on the Clyde, Black Hamburgh grapes are every year 
produced equal in size and flavour to those of the vinery 
or hothouse. In some gardens, an entire wall is dedi- 
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cated to vines, but, in general, they occupy only the in- 
terstices between other trees. Mr Williams of Pitmas- 
ton trained a vine under the coping of a wall to the 
extent of fifty feet, and bent down the shoots at intervals 
to fill up the spaces between the fruit-trees ; and he 
found that the grapes were better the farther they were 
distant from the main stem and root. The culture of 
grapes on a wall does not differ materially from that 
practised in a moderately worked vinery ; we shall 
therefore defer any further observations till we resume 
the subject in treating of the Forcing department. 

Mr M earns has of late recommended the culture of 
grape-vines in flower-pots, by coiling the lower part of 
the stems in the pots. When the plants can be sub- 
jected to a pretty high temperature, with bottom-heat, 
some fine bunches may thus be procured from a very 
small stove, without materially interfering with orna- 
mental exotics kept in the same place. Mr Shearer, 
the gardener at Tester House, is a very successful cul- 
tivator of the vine and other fruits in pots. 


The Fig-Tree (^Ficus Carica) is not a great favourite 
in this country, the fresh fruit not being much relished, 
and our tables being supplied with a vast abundance of 
dried figs imported from the Mediterranean countries. 
Every good garden ought, liowevcr, to contain a few 
trees, to furnish an occasional dish ; and we doubt not 
that the fresh fruit, if it were more common and better 
grown, would be more liked. The foliage of the tree 
is large and elegant, and the mode of fructification is 
curious : the pulpy part, which we call the fruit, being, 
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in fact, a common receptacle, and the anthers and stig- 
mata being produced inside. The nomenclature of figs 
is still very uncertain, and it is with some hesitation 
that wc give the following names : — 

1. Black Ischia. 5. Brown Turkey. 

2. Black Genoa. 6. Pregussata. 

3. Brunswick or Madonna. 7. Lee's Perpetual. 

4. Brown Ischia or Miller’s S. Early White. 

chestnut fig. 9. Marseilles or Figue blanche. 

Of these, the Marseilles, the Early White, Black Ischia, 
and Brown Turkey, are the best adapted for forcing ; 
the others are suitable for walls. Lee’s Perpetual 
answers well for either mode of culture ; but is not re- 
cognized by Loudon or by Lindley as a distinct variety. 

Fig-trees may be propagated by cuttings put into 
flower-pots, and placed in a gentle botbed. They are, 
however, most sj>ecdily obtained from layers. The 
shoots laid down should be two or three years old ; and 
these, when rooted, will form plants ready to bear fruit 
the first or second year after planting. Suckers ought 
never to be used. 

In some places in England fig-tre(;s are planted out 
as standards ; and in Kent and Sussex, a few small fig 
orchards exist. In Scotland a south wall is indispen- 
sable, trained to wdiich, in good situations, and wlieii tlie 
trees are old enough, they bear remarkably well. The 
best soil for a fig border is a rich friable loam, on a 
subsoil not retentive of moisture, or which has been 
effectually drained. It is advantageous to have a lofty 
wall, and the trees should be })lantcd at considerable 
distances, perhaps not nearer than forty feet, to allow 
them full space to exhaust their luxuriance. 

It is the nature of the fig-tree to produce two sets 
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of shoots, and two crops of fruit in the season. The 
first shoots generally shew young figs in July and 
August, but these in our climate very seldom ripen. 
The late or midsummer shoots likewise put forth fruit- 
buds, which, however, do not develop themselves till 
the following spring, and then form the only crop of 
figs on which wc can depend in this country. 

Various modes of training fig-trees have been pro- 
posed. Lindley recommends the horizontal form. Th(; 
late Mr Knight carried up a central stem perpendicu- 
larly to the top of the wall, and then radiated the side- 
branches horizontally and pendently, in close contact 
with the wall. Luxuriance of growth is supposed thus 
to be checked, and the branches thrown into a bearing 
habit. The finest fig-trees which we have seen in Scot- 
land, are trained in the old fan form. The shoots are 
laid in, thinly, at full length, and encouraged to extend 
themselves as fast as })ossible; jn-ecaution, however, being 
taken to lejivci no j)art of tlui tree bare of young wood. 
Much of the pruning is performed in summer by pinch- 
ing off unnecessary shoots, and the knife is seldom em- 
ployed, except in removing naked branches, or in cutting 
back to ])rocure a supply of young wood. Some culti- 
vators break olf the ])oints of the spring shoots, in order 
to produce laterals, but this must bt‘ done at an early 
period, not later ])erhaps than midsummer, otherwise 
the young shoots will not ripen. The llev. (i. Swayne 
recommends rubbing off all the young figs Avhicli appear 
in autumn on shoots of the .same year ; observing, that 
for every young fig thus displaced, the rudiments of one, 
or perhaps two others, are formed before winter, and 
developed in the following year. 
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The winter dressing of the fig-tree takes place im- 
mediately after the fall of the leaf. The immature figs 
which may remain are removed, irregularities are cor- 
rected, and the shoots nailed neatly to the wall. Va- 
rious modes of protecting the branches during winter 
have been adopted. At Argentcuil, where figs are cul- 
tivated on standards for the Paris market, the lower 
branches are bent do\vnwards, and buried about six 
inches deep in the soil ; while the upper branches are 
tied togetlier, and bound round with straw and litter. 
Mr Swayne mentions that he wraps up the young shoots 
with waste paper. Mr Forsyth recommends covering 
wall fig-trees with the spray of laurel or yew, and then 
tucking in short gi*ass or moss (Jiyprium) among the 
spray. The late Mr Smith, gardener atHopetoun House, 
found (Cal. Hart, Soc. 3lem., vol. ii.) a covering of 
spruce-fir branches to be very ellectual. The branches 
are so placed as to overlaji each otlier, and to form a 
layer nearly equally thick on every part of the tree. 
The foliage of the spruce branches remains green till 
March, and as the light and heat increase, the dritid 
leaves gradually fall off, and admit air and sun to the 
fig branches below. 

Mr Monk Ilort. Trans., vol. v.) states, that 

the same fig-tree seldom produces fi’uit containing both 
perfect stamens and pistils, and conjectures that this is 
the cause of the fruit being so often prematurely shed. 
Caprijication, or assisting the fructifying and matura- 
tion of figs, has often been sneered at ; but here we see 
reason in that kind of it which consisted in hanging or 
shaking the branches of the wild fig (caprijlciis) over the 
cultivated tree at the time when both were in blossom. 
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THE PEACH AND NECTARINE. 

The Peach [Amygdalus Persica) is a stone-fruit of 
oriental origin, said to have been brought from Persia 
by the Romans, about the beginning of the empire ; but 
tlie precise period of its introduction into our British 
gardens, of which it has long been the pride and orna- 
ment, is not well ascertained. There arc two principal 
varieties : the Peach, properly so called, with a downy 
skin ; and the Nectarine, with a smooth skin. These, 
following the authority of Linnams, we consider as one 
species ; and as their culture is precisely the same, we 
shall speak of them as distinct only when referring to 
their sub- varieties. Each of these varieties is again di- 

vided by gardeners into freestones or peehes and 
stones or ijcivies^ according as the stone parts freely from 
the i)ulp, or adheres to it. We shall here treat chiefly 
of the frec^stones, as being most hardy, and fittest for the 
open wall in Britain. 

Mr George Lindley, whose arrangement is the best 
that has hitherto been published, enumerates 60 kinds 
of peaches, and 28 of nectarines. In the Horticultural 
Society’s Catalogue, the names of 183 peaches, and of 
65 nectarines, are recorded. We doubt not but that in 
America, where the trees are commonly raised from 
kernels, and grown as standards, ctidless varieties and 
sub-varieties might be collected. To enumerate even 
the limited number existing in Britain would far exceed 
our limits ; we sluill, therefore, notice only a few of 
those which are most distinct, and best adapted to our 
climate. 
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PEACHES. 

Red Nutmeg^ or Avant rouge. This is one of the 
earliest peaches, ripening about tlie beginning of August. 
The fruit small ; colour pale yellow towards the wall, 
bright vermilion next the sun ; j>ulp white, but red at 
the core : the juice rich and musky. The tree is an 
abundant bearer. 

Acton Scot. This was raised by Knight between the 
Noblesse and the Nutmeg peach, in 1814. The fruit 
is rod next the sun, and white on the other side, ripen- 
ing in August ; the pulp rich, juicy, and saccharine ; 
the tree is a good bearer, and not aj)t to be affected 
with mildew. 

Spring-Grove. Tliis is another of Knight’s peaches, 
raised from the Grosse IVIignonne crossed witli the pol- 
len of the Nutmeg. It is d<irk red on one side, and 
bright yellow on the other ; pulp firm, but melting, and 
of excellent flavour. The tree is a good bearer, espe- 
cially when on an aj)ricot stock. The fruit ri])ens in 
the beginning of Sej)teinber. 

Grosse Mignomie. Fruit large; skin pale yellow, and 
deep purple next tlui sun ; flesh melting ; juice plenti- 
ful, and of delicious flavour. The tree is a good Ixsarer, 
and forces well, but the fruit does not bc‘ar carriage. 
It ripens in the end of August and beginning of Sep- 
tember. 

Madeleine do Conrsoa (lied Magdahm of Miller) 
Blossom large ; fruit ratlier below the middle size ; 
colour yellowish-wliite next the wall, beautiful red next 
the sun ; flesh white, with very little red at the stone ; 
juice rich and vinous. Tree a good bearer ; fruit ripen- 
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ing about the beginning of September. “ An excellent 
peach,” says Mr Lindley; “and ought to be found in 
every collection.” 

Royal George. This is a well-known peach, much 
cultivated. By nurserymen it is often given out under 
tlie name of Red Magdalen ; but the blossoms are 
small, while those of the Magdalen are large. Against 
a good wall the fruit often ripens in the beginning of 
September, and even in indifferent seasons by the middle 
of that month. Fruit large, purplish-red next the sun. 
whitish where shaded ; flesh white, varied with red next 
the stone, wdiich is free ; melting, rich, with an abun- 
dant sugary juice. It is also one of the best kinds for 
a peach-house, fruiting freely, and ripening well. The 
foliage is, however, rather subject to mildew. 

Noblesse, This has long and deservedly been a fa- 
vourite in our gardens. It is a very large fruit ; the 
skin pale, red when ripe ; the flesh juicy and rich. The 
tree is a good bearer, and the fruit ripens in September. 

Bellegarde (the Galandc of the nurseries). Fruit 
large and globular ; skin deep red, w ith purple streaks 
on the sunny side; flesh pale yellow’, very melting ; juice 
rich. An excellent peach ; the tree forces well, and the 
fruit rij)ens on the open wall about the middle of Sep- 
tember. 

Barrington (sometimes called Buckingham 3Iig- 
nonne^^ is a handsome fruit, rather large, of a pale yel- 
lowish-green next the wall, but deep red next the sun ; 
flesh melting, juicy, and very rich, yellowish -white, 
slightly rayed w ith crimson next the stone; ripens about 
the middle of September. The tree bears forcing well, 
and is not subject to mildew'. 

Late Admirable, or La Roy ale. Fruit large ; skin 
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pale green next the wall, pale red on the sunny side ; 
flesh greenish-white, red at the stone ; juice abundant, 
and, when well ripened, of a high flavour. “ One of 
the very best late peaches,” says Mr Thomson, “ and 
ought to be in every collection.” It is very proper for 
the peach-house, to succeed the earlier sorts. 

Nearly allied to the preceding is the Teton de Venus, 
a beautiful fruit, but requiring a warm situation. In 
a good season it ripens at the end of September ; is sac- 
charine, and at the same time of fine flavour. 

George the Fourth, This is a fine large peach of 
American origin; bears forcing well, and is a semi-cling- 
stone. It requires a flued wall in this country. 

Among other excellent peaches may be mentioned : 
Freestones — Chancellor, Knight’s Early, Downton 
Early, Malta or Belle de Paris, Royal Charlotte, and 
William’s Early Purple ; Clingstones — Catherine, 
Heath, and Old Newington. 

NECTARINES, 

FairchilcPs Early, A beautiful little freestone; 
chiefly, however, cultivated for its earliness. It ripens 
about the middle of August. 

Elruge is an excellent fruit, of a moderate size : 
flesh white, almost to the stone, which is free. The tree 
forces well, and is a good bearer. Fruit ripens about the 
beginning of September. 

HunPs Tawny, Size moderate ; skin pale orange next 
the wall, russet-red towards the sun ; flesh deep orange, 
juicy and well-flavoured ; a freestone. A very distinct 
sort, worthy of cultivation for its earliness. 
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Early Newington, A fine large clingstone ; pale 
green on the shaded side, bright red next the sun ; juice 
saccharine and well-flavoured. Ripens in August. 

Red Roman, An excellent old clingstone, now sel- 
dom to be met with genuine, but worthy of re-introduc- 
tion. 

A few other first-rate nectarines may be enumerated : 
Freestones — Brinion, Downton, Murrey (i, e., murrey- 
coloured), Pitmaston Orange, Violette grossc, Violette 
hative. Due de Tello ; Clingstones — Imperatrice, New- 
ington Tawny. A very good nectarine was raised by the 
late Mr Henderson at Woodhall in Scotland. It ap- 
proaches the Elruge. The fruit is early, and of excel- 
lent flavour, and the tree bears plentifully. It has 
been named the Woodhall Nectarme, 

If requested to recommend peaches and nectarines for 
a small glazed house, and for the wall of a middle-sized 
garden, the following would be our selection. For 
the peach-house; Royal George, Barrington, Noblesse, 
Bellegarde, Grosse Mignonne, Early Purple peaches; 
Violette hative, Hunt’s Tawny, Elruge, and Roman nec- 
tarines. For the wall : Royal George, Late Admirable, 
Noblesse, Malta, Grosse Mignonne, Barrington, Belle- 
garde, George the Fourth, and Spring-Grove peaches ; 
Early Newington, Hunt’s Tawny, Violette hative, 
Fairchild’s Early, Roman and Pitmaston Orange nec- 
tarines. 

For information respecting the best modes of raising 
new varieties of peaches and nectarines, the reader may 
be referred to Mr Knight’s papers in the first volume 
of the Transactions of the Horticultural Society of Lon- 
don. That ardent horticulturist entertained the hope. 
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that, by repeated sowings, the peach might acquire so 
robust a habit as to be capable of succeeding as a stand- 
ard in favourable situations in England and Ireland. 
But with this desiralde object in view, wc would rather 
see the number of the kinds diminished than increased ; 
and it would be well for the country, were all the in- 
different sorts banished from the nursery catalogues. 

To perpetuate and multiply valuable varieties, 
peaches and nectarines are budded upon plum or al- 
mond stocks. For dry situations, almond stocks are 
preferable ; and for damp or clayey loams, it is better 
to use plums. An almond budded on a plum stock 
may be rebudded with a tender peach, greatly to the ad- 
vantage of the latter. The peach border should be com- 
posed of a light mellow loam, such as is suitable for the 
vine and the fig, put in as rough as possible, or not 
broken small and line. It should be w^ell drained, or 
rendered quite free from all stagnant water, or latent 
dampness. It need not be of great depth, perhaps 
eighteen inches ; for the peach-tree thrives best, and is 
most productive, when the roots are near the surface of 
the ground. We believe that in many instances, all that 
is required to remedy sickly and unfruitful trees is to 
bring up their roots wdthin five or six inches of the sur- 
face, In this country nothing is a greater obstacle to 
success in peach culture than trenching the borders, 
and cropping them heavily with culinary vegetables. 

The fruit of the peach is produced on the twiggy 
shoots of the preceding year. If these be too luxuriant 
they yield nothing but leaves ; and if too vveak, they are 
incapable of maturing the fruit. To furnish these, then, 
in sufficient abundance, and of requisite strength, is tlie 
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great object of peach training and pruning. All twiggy 
trees naturally fall into the fan form ; and, accordingly, 
this has generally been adopted in the culture of peaches. 

We shall first, therefore, notice the old English me- 
thod, and then briefly the French, and other new modes 
of training. 

The old fan form is very nearly that already given 
(fig. 5) as a specimen of fan training for twiggy trees. 
The young tree is often procured when it has been 
trained for two or three years in the nursery ; but it 
is generally better to commence with a maiden plant, 
tliat is, in the first year after it has been budded. It 
is then headed down to five or six buds, and in the fol- 
lowing summer two to four shoots, according to the 
vigour of the plant, are trained in ; the laterals also 
being thinned out, and properly nailed to the walls; 
Suppose there be four branches : in the subsequent win- 
ter the two central ones are shortened back to produce 
others, and the inferior ones are laid in nearly at full 
length. In the following season additional shoots are 
sent forth ; and the process is repeated till eight or ten 
principal limbs or mother branches tive obtained, forming, 
as it were, the framework of the future tree. These 
mother branches are occasionally raised or depressed, 
so as to mantain their equilibrium, and are as much en- 
couraged to grow outwards as is consistent with the 
regular filling up of the tree. The laterals are care- 
fully thinned out (by pinching olF with the fingers) in 
summer, and the remainder are nailed in, to afibrd 
subordinate members and bearing w ood. Wlien the 
centre of the tree has been filled up, all the training 
necessary is merely to prevent the inferior members 
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from acquiring an undue ascendancy over the mother 
branches. It is highly advantageous to have abundant 
space, and to draw the tree outwards, so that it be thin, 
but nowhere destitute of young shoots. 

Meanwhile the pruning for fruit has been going on. 
This consists in shortening down the laterals which had 
been nailed in at the disbudding, or summer pruning. 
Their length ^^^ll depend on their individual vigour, and 
the luxuriance of the tree. The buds, which are gene- 
rally double, or rather two together, with a fruit bud 
l>etwcen them, seldom occur quite close to the insertion 
of the shoot. Perhaps two or three pairs are left with 
a wood bud at the point to afford a growing shoot, in 
order to act as its lungs ; for it is necessary that there 
should be leaves above the fruit. The extent of thin- 
ning of the fruit must depend on the vigour of the tree ; 
a pair of fruit to each square foot of wall being an ave- 
rage allowance. Wheji the fruit begins to swell, the 
point of this leading shoot is pinched off, that it may not 
drain away the sap. Any young shoot from the wood- 
eyes at the base of the iKiaring branch is carefully pre- 
served, and in the following Avinter it takes the place of 
the branch which has borne fruit, and is cut out. If 
there be no young shoot below, and the bearing branch 
is short, the shoots at the point of the latter are pruned 
for fruit ; but this must be done cautiously ; and if the 
l)earing branch be long, it is letter to cut it back for 
young wood. It is the neglect of this which constitutes 
the principle error of the English fan system as it is 
usually practised. Several times during summer the 
trees are regularly examined ; the young shoots arc re- 
spectively topped and thinned out ; those that remain 
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are nailed to the wall, or braced in with pieces of peeled 
willow, and the whole trees are occasionally washed with 
the force-pump. 

The Montrueil form (fig. 8) is described at length in the 



Fig. 8. 


Horticultural Tour, p. 249, or in the Cal. Hort. Mem.^ 
vol. iv., p. 145. The principal feature constitutes the 
,^reat principle of all French training, the suppression 
of the direct channel of the sap. Four, more commonly 
two, branches are so laid to the wall that the cen- 
tral angle contains about 90°. The other branches are 
all treated as subordinate members. This form is open 
to the objection, that if the under branch should die, 
the upper one cannot be brought down into its place. 



Fig. 9. 

The form d la Dumou tier (fig. 9, socalled from its inven- 
tor, and described at great length byLelieur) is merely arc- 
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finement on the Montrneil method, and is unquestionably 
the best form for peaches, apricots, plums, and cherries. 
It will be sufficient to mention to the experienced trainer 
(and none other can be expected to execute this form), 
that the formation of the tree commences with tlie inferior 
limbs, and proceeds towards the centre, the branches 
being lowered from time to time, as the tree acquires 
strengtli. What is most worthy of notice in this method, 
is the management of the subordinates in the pruning for 
fruit. When a shoot promises blossom, it is generally at 
some distance from the point of insertion into the old 
wood, and the intermediate space is covered with w'ood- 
buds. All the latter, therefore, which are between the 



old wood a and the blossom c (fig. 10), except the low- 
est 6, are carefully removed by ebourgeonneme^it or 
disbudding. This never fails to produce a shoot, h 
(fig. 11), the growth of which is favoured by destroy- 
ing the useless spray above the blossoms, and pinching 
off the points of those which are necessary to perfect the 
fruit. A replacing shoot is thus obtained, to which the 
whole is invariably shortened at the end of the year. 
The branch thus treated is called the hranche de reserve. 
The form d la Sleule (fig. 12) is another modification of 
the Montrueil training, for an account of which we must 
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again refer to the Horticultural Tour. This figure will 
give an idea of the general arrangement of the tree. The 



two mother branches are laid in very obliquely, and are 
never shortened. On the subordinate branches three 
buds only are left, at the winter pruning, one terminal, 
and two at a considerable distance from each other on 
the sides of the shoot. This method has nothing to re- 
commend it. 

Mr Sepnoiir^s iorm (fig. 13, as described invols.i. and 
ii. of the Gardener’s Magazine) approaches more nearly 
to the French methods than any other practised in this 
country. It will be seen, however, from the annexed 



figure, that he does not suppress the direct channel of the 
sap. This circumstance, although considerable stress 
seems to be laid upon it, is not essential to the plan, nor 
is, perhaps, the best part of it. The principal novelty is, 
that the bearing shoots are all on the upper sides of the 
mother branches, and that these bearing shoots are wholly 
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reproduced once a-ycar. The one side of this figure re- 
presents the tree after the winter pruning, the other side 
before it has undergone that operation. It will be ob- 
served, that on this last side there are pairs of shoots 
on the upper parts of the mother branches. The lower 
shoot, that, namely, which has borne fruit, is cut out, 
and the other is brought down into its place. This re- 
placing shoot is shortened to about eight or nine inches, 
care being taken to cut at a wood-bud ; and at the time 
of disbudding, the best situate buds, and those nearest 
the base, are left for the future year's bearing. To this 
plan it is objected, by a writer in the Horticultural Re- 
gister, that the annual excision of the bearing shoots 
produces a scries of rugged and unsightly protube- 
rances at their base, and along the upper surface of the 
principal members ; an objfiction which also militates 
against Dumouticr’s form (fig. 9). Loudon however 
declares that Seymour’s mode is the most perfect in 
theory that has been described. For ourselves, we arc 
inclined to prefer the old fan-form, when well executed, 
as approaching nearest to the natural habit of the tree, 
and as best adapted to our uncertain climate. As a 
general observation, it may be said, that, in the training 
of peach-trees, “ whatever is best administered is best;” 
and there is no doubt that many ingenious gardeners 
have only partial success, because, from the multipli- 
city of their engagements, their trees can receive only 
partial attention. 

For cold and late situations, Knight recommended 
the encouraging of spurs on the young wood ; such 
spurs, when close to the wall, being found to generate 
the best organized and most vigorous blossoms, and 
thus to insure a crop of fruit. They may be produced. 
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by taking care during the summer-pruning, or dis- 
budding, to preserve a number of the little shoots 
emitted by the yearly wood, only pinching off the minute 
succulent points. On the spurs thus procured, nume- 
rous blossom-buds form early in the following season. 
This mode of spurring is much practised in Scotland. 

Peach-trees, particularly in the north of England, 
and also in Scotland, require protection from atmosphe- 
rical influences, especially at the period of blossoming. 
As already noticed, branches of spruce or silver fir, or 
other spray, are sometimes woven into frames, which 
are fixed in front of the trees, and removed during the 
day, in fine weather [Cal. Hort. Mem.y i., 27 6). Canvas 
or hunting screens arc equally effectual, and perhaps 
more easily moveable. Straw-ropes, straw-nets, and a 
variety of other expedients, have been proposed, and 
may be used according to circumstances. If the screens 
be applied early in the season, great benefit may be 
derived from retarding the blossom till the frosty 
nights of spring be past. If the night frost have been 
severe, a copious sprinkling of water over the whole 
tree, before the influence of the morning sun is felt, 
has been found to ho very useful in gradually raising 
the temperature of the foliage and blossoms, and thus 
preventing injury from the sudden transition. To 
trees trained against hot walls, if fire be used in spring, 
screens are indispensable ; but perhaps hot walls are 
most beneficially employed in ripening off’ the fruit of 
the late sorts of peaches in autumn ; and, what is 
equally important, ripening the young wood of such 
sorts. 

When peach and nectarine trees are liable to mildew 
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and to aphides, it is found verv useful to coat, with a 
painter’s coarse brush, all the branches and tAvigs Avith 
a compost of black soap and floAvers of sulphur, mixed 
Avith Avater, and boiled to the consistence of paint. This 
should be done during winter, and while the trees are 
unnailed from the wall. 

The late pruning of the peach and nectarine should 
take place early in the winter, and not be delayed till 
the spring, as is sometimes the case. 

THE ALMOND. 

The Almond-Tree (^Amygdalus communii), a native 
of China, may be noticed here rather on account of its 
affinity to the peach and apricot, than because of its im- 
portance as a fruit-tree in this country. Every good 
garden should contain a tree or two trained against a 
west or east wall, and also a few standards ; for in very 
fine seasons the latter Avill yield crops, and they are 
always ornamental in spring from the beauty of their 
blossoms. The sorts most Avorthy of notice are : — the 
Tender-shelled SAvec^t Almond or Jordan, and the Com- 
mond Almond or Bitter. 

The Almond is generally budded on seedlings of its 
own kind ; but for heavy soils, plum-stocks are pre- 
ferable. The training and pruning of almond-trees on 
walls are much the same as in the peach or the apricot. 

THE APRICOT. 

The Apricot {Prunus Armeniacd) is a natiA’^e of the 
Caucasus and China ; it was cultiA’^ated by the Homans, 
and was introduced into England from Italy in the reign 
of Henry VIII. It has always, and deservedly, been 
a favourite. The principal varieties arc the following : 
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Red Masculine. Flowers small ; fruit small, round- 
ish, yellow and red ; flesh sweet and juicy ; stone im- 
pervious ; kernel hitter. This is a very early sort, but 
the tree is rather tender, and requires a good aspect. 

Breda. Flowers large ; fruit roundish, sometimes al- 
most four-cornered, orange- coloured ; juice rich, stone 
small, impervious ; kernel sweet. The true Breda is 
an ay)ricot of first-rate excellence, and in the south of 
England the tree bears well as a standard. 

Roman. Flowers large ; fruit oblong, compressed, 
pale yellow ; flesh soft ; stone impervious ; kernel very 
bitter. The tree is a good bearer, but the fruit is fit 
only for preserving. It is sometimes called the Brus- 
sels, — a name also occasionally given to the preced- 
ing. 

Moorpark. Flowers large ; fruit roundish, com- 
pressed, orange and red ; flesh parting from the stone, 
juicy and rich ; stone pervious ; kernel bitter. This 
is generally considered the best apricot in tliis country. 
There are several sub-varieties known under different 
names; and among tliese Shipley’s is the best. It 
scarcely differs from the Apricot Fcclic of the French. 

Hemskirkc. Like a small Moorpark, but with a more 
tender and juicy pulp, and with the ricli flavour of a 
green-gage plum ; kernel small, swt'ctish. A desirable 
early fruit, ripening on an east wall in the end of July 
or beginning of August. 

Turkep. Flowers large ; fruit middle-sized, spheri- 
cal, deep yellow ; flesh juicy and rich, parting from the 
stone, which is impervious ; kernel sweet. Tliis is an 
excellent late variety. 

Besides these we mav mention the Larp^e Earlv, the 
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White Masculine, Musch-musch, and Koyal, The last 
is a French variety of recent origin ; it is excellent, and 
ripens earlier than the Moorpark. 

Apricots are propagated by budding on muscle or 
common plum-stocks. Mr Knight recommends the 
wilding apricot as a stock for the Moorpark variety. 
Some gardeners have adopted the horizontal form of 
training, but the most usual, and certainly the best, is 
the common fan arrangement ; for the taller the tree, 
the greater the produce of fruit. The fruit is produced 
on shoots of the preceding year, and on small close spurs 
formed on the two-year-old wood. The apricot is a tree 
of much stronger growth than the peach, and therefore 
requires more room : this and the peculiarity of the 
spurs being kept in mind, the observations made on the 
training and pruning of the peach may be readily ap- 
plied to this tree. It requires a summer and winter 
pruning. The former should begin early in June, at 
which period all irregular fore- right and useless shoots 
are to be pinched off ; and, shortly afterwards, those 
which remain are to be fastened to the wall, to become 
bearers. At the winter pruning, all womout branches, 
and such as are not duly furnished with spurs and fruit- 
buds, are removed. The young bearers are moderately 
pruned at the points; care, however, being taken to leave 
a terminal shoot or leader to each branch. The most 
common error in the pruning of apricots, is laying in 
the bearing shoots too thickly. 

The blossom comes early in spring, but is more hardy 
than that of the peach : the same means of protection, 
when necessary, may be employed. The fruit often sets 
too numerously ; and in this case it is thinned out in 
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June and in the beginning of July, the later thinnings 
being used for tarts, for which purpose they are in much 
request. In the south of England, apricots are some- 
times trained against espalier-rails, and occasionally 
planted as dwarf standards ; and it is said that in good 
seasons the fruit from such trees is more highly fla- 
voured than that from walls. In general, however, the 
protection of a wall is required. An east or west as- 
pect is preferred in England, the full south being apt 
to induce mealiness of pulp. In Scotland the late va- 
rieties require the best aspect than can be aflforded. 

THE PLUM. 

The Plum-Tree {Prunus domestica) is considered by 
Sir J. E. Smith as a native of England. Many of the 
best cultivated varieties, however, have been introduced 
from France. The Horticultural Society’s Catalogue 
enumerates 274 sorts, though probably all of these are 
not well ascertained. We shall first notice a few of the 
best dessert plums, and then give a list of select kitchen 
sorts. 

The Green- Gage is the Berne Claude of the French. 
Being a great favourite at Paris (as it is everywhere 
else), during the ferment of the first Eevolution, when 
all allusions to royalty were proscribed, it retained its 
popularity under the title of Prune Citoyenne. It was 
introduced into England by the Gage family, and the 
foreign name having been lost, it obtained its present 
appellation. It is a fruit of first-rate excellence, the fla- 
vour being exquisite. The tree deserves a place against 
an east or west wall, where the fruit acquires a larger 
size without materially falling ofi* in richness of flavour. 
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Treated as a wall tree, it seldom bears well till it is old, 
and it is very impatient of exact training, as indeed most 
plums are. In warm situations it may be properly 
grown on an espalier-rail, or as a dwarf standard. 

The Drap d' Or is a small yellow plum of high fla- 
vour, ripening in the beginning of September. On a 
light soil the tree is a tolerable bearer ; but on a lieavy 
soil it seldom succeeds. The fruit precedes the Green- 
gage in ripening, and resembles it in quality. 

Coe's Golden Drop is a fine large oval plum ; excel- 
lent either for the table or for preserving. It keeps 
well ; and Mr Lindley informs us, that he has eaten it 
exceedingly good twelve months after it had been ga- 
thered. It requires the best aspect of a wall ; and will 
scarcely answer in a bleak climate. 

For standards, Gisborius Early Plum is one of the 
best and most productive that can be recommended, 
particularly for the northern portion of Britain. 

The same may be said of the Coul Orleans^ a plum 
raised by that distinguished horticulturist, Sir George 
Stuart Mackenzie of Coul. 

The Precoce de Tours is an early sort ; of a chirk 
blue colour, with a violet bloom ; pulp yellow, and of a 
very pleasant llavour. The tree succeeds as a standard- 

The Blue Imperatrice is a fine late plum ; the tree 
^s a good bearer, but reejuires an east or west wall. 

Reine Claude Violctte. A very high-flavoured va- 
riety, resembling, colour excepted, the Green-gage. It 
succeeds on standards, but is improved by a wall. 
The tree is a good bearer. 

Washington, Fruit rather large, roundish oval, pale 
yellow on the shaded side, and of a fine glaucous light 
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purple on the exposed side ; of excellent quality, little 
inferior to the green-gage. The tree is vigorous, and 
bears well against a wall, the fruit ripening about the 
middle of August. Being an early plum, it will, in 
favourable situations, succeed as a standard. It is, as 
the name imports, of American origin. It ought to he 
in every collection. 

Couper^s Lar(je Red is a plum of large size, oval ; 
suture deeply cleft on one side ; skin of a bluish glau- 
cous purple on the exposed side, on the other dull red ; 
flesh firm, adhering to the stone ; ripening in Scotland in 
the beginning of September on a south wall. Although 
this is only a fruit of second quality, yet the tree well 
merits a place, on account of its great productiveness. 

The following may also be accounted first-rate plums, 
and deserving a place against the wall : — Coe’s Late Bed, 
Downton Imperatrice, Isleworth Impcratrice, Boyal 
IIativc,Kirke’s Plum, Blue Perdrigon, White Perdrigon, 
Ickworth Imperatrice, Early Orleans, White Magnum 
Bonum, Mirabelle, Dunmorc, Jefferson, Victoria, and 
Lawson’s Golden Gage. 

The Cheston, Fotheriiighani, Goliath, Wilmot’s, Or- 
leans, La Boyale, Sharpe’s Emperor, Morocco, and 
some of the Damsons, though generally regarded as 
only second-rate plums, deserve notice, and should al- 
ways be introduced in large gardens, at least as stand- 
ards, The Early Violet is an excellent bearer, and 
strongly recommended by Lindley to l)e planted in cot- 
tage gardens. Lucomb’s Nonsuch plum should not be 
omitted ; for when well ripened, it makes an a])proach 
to the green-gage in flavour. 

As kitchen and preserving plums we may specify the 

p 
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common Damson, Shropshire Damson, Imperial Diadem, 
Isabella, White Magnum Bonum, Bed Magnum Bonum 
or Imperiale; the Caledonia or Nectarine Plum, a large 
and handsome fruit ; the St Catherine, Wine-sour, and 
Bull ace. 

The finer dessert plums are propagated chiefly by 
budding on Muscle or St J ulian stocks. They are some- 
times grafted, l)ut gum is apt to break out at the place 
of junction. The Damson, WTne-sour, and other varie- 
ties, planted as standards, are generally increased by 
suckers, which the old plants afford plentifully. For 
placing against walls, trees which have been trained 
for two years in the nursery are to be preferred. 

Plum-trees require ample space. On common walls 
they should be allowed from twenty to twenty-five feet 
of breadth over wdiich to extend themselves. The hori- 
zontal mode of training is adopted by many. The fan 
form is also very commonly followed, and undoubtedly 
w here there is room, it is the best. The shoots ought 
to be laid in at full length. The fruit is produced on 
small spurs, on branches at least two years old, and the 
same spurs continue fruitful for several years. 

Standard plum-trees require only to have a portion 
of their wood thinned out occasionally while they are 
young. The hardy kinds grown in this way are very 
productive, and in some jdaces in the north of England, 
their produce forms a considerable article of food for 
several weeks, and also an article of commerce, parti- 
cularly the Wine-sour, wdiich is in great request for 
preserves. It is matter of regret that this branch of 
fruit culture has not as yet met with due attention in 
Scotland. 
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THE CHERRY. 

The Cherry-Tree {Prunus Cerasus) is said to have 
been introduced into Italy from Pontus in Asia, by the 
Roman general, Lucullus. From the “London cries” 
of Lydgate, it appears that “ cherries in the ryse,” or 
in twigs, Avere hawked in London at the beginning ol* 
the fifteenth century. Excellent sorts have at various 
times been introduced from the Continent, qjid, of late 
years, several first-rate new varieties have been raised in 
England. Geans included, the Horticultural Society’s 
Catalogue enumerates no fewer than 219 varieties; 
the following may be accounted some of the best. 

The Early Purple Griotte may be first mentioned, 
as being the earliest of all cherries, sometimes ripen- 
ing in the end of May, and generally early in June. 
It is not yet generally knowm in this country, but de- 
serves cultivation, the fruit being large, of a fine pur- 
ple colour, and of rich flavour. 

Knight's Early Black is a large, dark-coloured 
cherry, of excellent quality, ripening in the end of June. 

The May Duke is one of the most common, and, at 
the same time, one of the most valuable cherries. In 
fine seasons, and on a good aspect of wall, it begins to 
colour in May ; and in such situations it is generally 
ripe from the middle to the end of June. The tree 
also bears well as a dwarf standard, but against a wall 
the fruit gets larger, and does not fall ofl’in flavour. 

The Royal Duke is a rich sweet cherry, w’ith most 
of the qualities of a May Duke. On a standard it 
ripens in August. 

Bigarreau or Grajion, This is an excellent fruit, 
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especially when it gets the protection of a wall. In 
the clicrry orchards of England this sort is now pretty 
extensively cultivated, the fruit meeting with a ready 
sale, and vast quantities being required for the Lon- 
don market. 

IIarrisoyL*s Heart is nearly allied to the Bigarreau ; 
it is rather of larger size and of fine appearance in the 
dessert, hut inferior in flavour. The fruit has the ad- 
vantage of not being liable to crack in wet weather. 

Belle dc Chois^, an excellent cherry. The fruit come 
in pairs, red, mottled with amber colour, tender and 
sweet. The tree bears well as a standard. 

Black Tartarian, or Ronald’s Black Heart. Fruit 
large, obtuse heart-shajied ; flesh half tender. “ The 
quality is good, and in appearance it is one of the finest.” 
The tree is a good bearer, and well adapted for forcing. 

Waterloo, Raised by a daughter of the late Mr 
Knight from the Bigarreau and May Duke. Fruit black, 
large, obtuse heart-shaped, pulp tender. It ripens in 
.Inly, and the tree is a free bearer. 

Elton. Raised by Knight from the Bigarreau and 
White Heart. Fruit large, heart-shaped, pale red, with 
a sweet delicious juice. The tree is a good bearer and 
hardy ; the fruit ripens shortly after the May Duke. 

Kentish Cherry, One of the oldest and most pre- 
valent cherries in England, abounding in the orchards 
of Kent. When ripe, it is of a full red colour, and its 
subacid flavour is very agreeable. It is commonly grown 
on standards, and ripens in the end of July. The Horti- 
cultural Society’s Catalogue distinguishes this from the 
Flemish or short-stalked, als(f a good cherry, to which 
it is certainly closely allied. 
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The Morello. This is a well-known late cherry, much 
in request for confectionary. The tree is a copious 
bearer, and on a south wall the fruit acquires a peculiarly 
rich subacid flavour. It succeeds perfectly well on a 
north aspect, where its fruit may be retarded to the end 
of October. 

The Amber ^ or Yellow Spanish, is a late fruit, and 
useful in prolonging the cherry season till the begin- 
ning of September. It requires a west wall. 

Among other excellent varieties may be mentioned 
the Black Eagle, the Black Heart, Bowyer’s Early 
Heart, Carnation, Downton, Florence, and the Wliite 
Heart. 

What are called geans or gnignesy are cherries less 
removed from their natural state. The trees are gene- 
rally treated as standards, and bear abundantly, parti- 
cularly when old. The principal sorts are the Amber 
geaii, a plentiful bearer, with sweet tender fruit ; and 
the Lundie gean, bearing a small black cherry of high 
flavour. This variety originated at the ancient seat of 
the Erskincs in Forfarshire, but is sometimes called 
the Polton gean, from a place near Lasswade in Mid- 
Lothian. 

It may be noticed, that in the Jardin des Plantes at 
Paris, the black-fruited cherry-tree, or 'Guignier, is con- 
sidered as a variety of Pnmns Cerasus, The forest 
cherry-tree, P. avlyiUy is named Jlcriaier ; and, besides 
varieties w ith red and with black fruit, there is a marked 
variety called Bigaroticr. 

The great quantities of pale-coloured clicrrics yearly 
sold in the London market arc generally the kinds 
called W hite Heart and Bi«’arrcau. The dark-coloured 
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cberries are chiefly the Courone, which is often passed 
upon buyers for the Black Heart. "V^Tiat is called 
Adams’ Courone resembles a small May Duke, and is 
nearly as good, while the tree is a plentiful l>carer. 

The stock preferred for cherries is the wild gean. 
Mr Lindlcy recommends that dwarf cherry-trees should 
be grafted ; and two or three year old stocks will do for 
them. For standard trees the stocks should be at least 
four years’ old, and they should be budded or grafted 
five or six feet from the ground. Iligh-stemined cherry- 
trees, or riders, are often temporarily employed to fill 
up the vacant spaces on newly planted south walls, till 
the dwarf trees make sufficient progress ; for these, 
stocks six or seven feet high are required. For dwarf 
cherry-trees, the best stocks are procured from the Pru- 
nus (or Ccrasus) Mahaleb, the sweet-scented cherry. 

Cherries arc generally produced on small spurs which 
appear on the w’ood of tlie second year, and tliese spurs 
continue jiroductive for an indefinite period. Any form 
of training may therefore be adopted ; but as the fruit 
is alw’ays finest on young spurs, pcrliaps fan-training, 
which admits of the frequent renovation of the bearing 
branches, is the most advantageous. A succession of 
young shoots should be laid in every year. For the 
Morello, which is of twdggy grow^th, and bears on the 
young wood, the fan form is absolutely necessary. What- 
ever method be adopted for general jiractice, care should 
1)6 taken not to crowd the branches ; for nothing is more 
unfavourable to the productiveness of the trees than 
overcrowding of branches. 

The Prunus Marasca^ from the fruit of which is pre- 
pared the celebrated liqueur called Maraschina di Zara, 
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is a native of Dalmatia, and would doubtless succeed 
in Britain, if fairly tried. 

THE PEAR. 

The Pear-Tree (Pyrus communis) is considered by 
botanists as a native of England. Many cultivated 
varieties seem to have been introduced by the monks ; 
remains of perry orchards attached to monasteries of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries being not uncom- 
mon, even in Scotland, and very ancient trees of the 
finer dessert pears, such as the Colmar and Longue- 
ville, occasionally occurring. 

The list of cultivated pears amounts to more than 
600 names ; but the number of those truly desirable 
is not large. We shall specify some of the best dessert 
fruit, following the usual division of Early and Late ; 
the former class being in season in the months of 
August, September, and October, and the latter in No- 
vember, December, and January. It is only a few 
years sinct; pears fit for the dessert in January were 
known in Britain ; such as the Glout morceau, the 
Easter Beurre and the Winter Beurre ; and they de- 
serve the best attention of horticulturists. It is to be 
premised, however, that even within the limits of Britain 
climate makes an important difference in the culture 
and ripening of pears, of which a remarkable and ex- 
treme example may be seen in the Chaum on telle, — a 
fruit which is produced abundantly and ripened on 
standards in the south-west of England, and even in 
the environs of London, while it requires a south wall 
near Edinburgh. 
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1. Early. 

Citron dcs Carmes (JMadcleme of Lindley, and in 
Scotland often called the Premature). This is the ear- 
liest jK»ar ; it ripens in July, acquiring a yellowish- 
green colour ; it is sweet, hut without much flavour. 
One tree, or at most two trees, may suffice. It re- 
quires a sheltered situation. 

The Green Chisel, called also the Hastings, Pear 
James, or Green Sugar. This is not a first-rate pear ; 
but the tree is hardy and a great hearer. It ripens in 
August. 

The S ummer Rose. A handsome round pear, of a 
russety-red colour, much resembling an apple, flesh 
white, rich and sugary. This is an excellent variety, 
succeeds on a standard, and ripens in August. 

The Bishops s Thumb is a hardy orchard pear of good 
quality, and the tree is a free hearer. The fruit con- 
siderably rcseriihles tlie iMuirfowl Egg, hut is earlier. 

The Jaryonclle of Britain is the Grosse Ciiissc Ma- 
dame of French horticultural writers, and the Epargne 
and Beaupresent of French practical gardeners. This 
is the most common and most esteemed of our early 
autumn j)ears. Against a wall the fruit attains a large 
size and a beautiful appearance ; hut it is not of so 
high a flavour as from standards or espalier-rails. The 
fruit does not keep well, and the tree should there- 
fore he planted in various situations to prolong its 
season, as it is rather difficult, when it disappears, im- 
mediately to supply its place in the dessert. Beautiful 
dwarf trees may he formed by grafting on the common 
white thorn, which, however, are not very patient of 
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transplanting. The French jargonelle is green on one 
side and red on the other, and is a fruit of inferior 
quality. 

The Ananas (TEte is scarcely noticed by our horti- 
cultural writers ; but it seems a good variety to suc- 
ceed the Jargonelle. In the Experimental Garden at 
Edinburgh, it rij)ens on a standard in the second week 
of September. It is of middle size, about two and a 
lialf inches broad, tapering a little towards the stalk, 
round at the top, eye small, slightly sunk in a cavity ; 
red on the exposed side, green, and somewhat russety 
on the other ; flesh white, melting, with a pleasant sweet 
juice. Sometimes called King William Pear. 

The Summer Francreal, or the Yat of Holland, may 
be noticed as another pear to follow the Jargonelle, as 
it ripens about the middle of September. The tree 
proves, in general, a great bearer. 

The Lontjueville, Some very ancient trees of this 
variety exist at Jedburgh ; and in the garden of the 
Regent Moray at Edinburgh, there are several which 
apparently are coeval with the times of the Regency. 
Though the name is now unknown in France, it is con- 
jectured that the tree was brought over from that country 
by the Douglas, when Lord of Longueville, in the flf- 
teenth century. The fruit is large, of a thick conical 
shape, green, and of considerable flavour. It ripens in 
September. 

The Green Pear of Yair. This variety is of Scottish 
origin. The fruit is obovatc, green, and of a middle 
size ; flesh juicy and well-flavoured. It is sometimes 
placed against a wall to succeed the Jargonelle; but it 
is always better from standards. On old trees, in light 
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soils, it sometimes acquires a lemon colour, with a high 
musky flavour. Eipcns in September and October. 

The Duhamel is a good autumn pear, with a delicate 
flavour. From a wall, it comes in immediately after 
the Green Yair, and helps to fill up a gap in the pear 
season, especially in Scotland : standards produce freely, 
and their fruit is ready in December. 

The Seckle, of American origin, deserves a place ; for 
the tree is of dwarfish size, and suited for a border 
standard, and it seldom fails to yield a crop. The fruit 
is small, but melting and perfumed. It docs not keep. 

Feast's Seedling^ raised from the Seckle, is likewise 
a fine early sort, of American origin. 

The White Dogenne. This is an excellent sort when 
used at its perfection. In warm situations it is well 
adapted for dwarf standards. Ripens in September 
and October. 

The lied Doyenn4, or as it is sometimes called Gray 
Doyenne, is also an excellent autumn pear, succeeding 
best on a quince stock. 

The Elton, Capital as a standard, and strongly re- 
commended by Mr Knight. The tree produces healtliy 
wood, and the fruit ripens in September and October. 

The Early Bergamot was introduced from France 
in 1820. It is one of the very best early pears, as the 
tree bears freely as an open standard. 

The Autumn Bergamot, or English Bergamot, has 
been long known as one of the most highly flavoured 
pears. It is not the Bergamotte d^Automne of the 
French, which is liable to canker in this country, while 
the English bergamot is not. In England the tree 
succeeds perfectly well as a standard; and in Scotland 
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it answers in good seasons, where it is deserving of a 
west wall. The fruit is of a depressed globular shape, 
not large ; the flesh juicy, sugary, and rich, a little 
gritty next the core. It ripens towards the end of 
October, but does not keep. 

The Van Mons Leon Leclcrc is one of the newest 
and best autumn pears, ripening from the middle to 
the end of October. It is of the size and shape of the 
Duchesse (TAngoulemc ; sugary, and with rich pine- 
apple flavour. 

To the list of summer and eaidy autumn pears might 
be added the Musk Robine, Summer Francreal, Sum- 
mer Bonchretien, and WilbrahamBonchretien, generally 
requiring the protection of a wall ; and the Lammas 
Pear of Scotland, “ soon ripe, soon rotten,’* which suc- 
ceeds perfectly well on open standards ; Ambrosia, Belle 
et Bonne, Beurre d’Amalis, Caillot Bosat, and the Hazel 
Pear. 

2. Late. 

The Brown Beur re (Red and Gray Buerre of various 
authors) is a first-rate melting pear. Against a wall 
with a good aspect, and wdth a fresh soil, the tree is an 
abundant bearer. Ripens in October and November. 
A variety raised at Dunmore, and called the Danmorc 
Brown Beurre, is hardy, and produces freely as a 
standard, but about a month later. 

The Beurre de Capiauniont is one of the best Flem- 
ish varieties. The fruit is melting and well flavour- 
ed, and ripens in October and November. The tree 
is a great and constant bearer, and hardy, answering 
equally well as a wall-tree or a standard. 

The Muirfowl Eyg, There arc two varieties, both 
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of Scottish origin, of which the Galston Muirfowl Egg 
is the best. The fruit is not attractive in appearance, 
})ut it is of admirable quality. The tree is hardy, and 
should he grown as a standard. 

The GanseVs Bergamot (sometimes called Brocas 
Bergamot). This noble pear, which has scarcely been 
rivalled, certainly not surpassed, by any of the imported 
varieties, is of English origin. Its blossoms are toe 
tender to enable the tree to succeed as a standard ; bul 
it deserves a wall, and it should be placed on various 
aspects to prolong its season. It almost always blos- 
soms freely ; but frequently proves shy in setting : 
thinning the blossom is found advantageous. The fruit 
ripens in November and December. 

The Marie Louise, This excellent and large pear 
w^as raised by the Abbe Duquesne, and named after the 
Empress in the time of Bonaparte. “ It is,” says Mr 
Thompson, “ one of the very finest, even as a standard, 
bearing abundantly ; it succeeds also well on the north 
wall.” In Scotland it is the better for an east or west 
aspect ; but on a standard in a sheltered garden at 
Luffness, East Lothian, the fruit has attained the weight 
of 15 ounces, and it has been produetjd of excellent 
quality from standards in the orchard of the Horticul- 
tural Society’s Garden at Edinburgh. Against a wall 
in Scotland, it ripens in October and November, and 
on standards in November and December; in England, 
it is from a month to six weeks earlier. The tree seems 
nowise liable to canker. 

The Forme dc Marie Louise is an excellent standard 
pear, though considerably smaller than the other. In 
Scotland it ripens freely in October and November. 
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The Dmimore Fear comes into use before tbe Marie 
liouise, and is nearly of equal excellence. 

Taylor\^ Seedling^ raised at Dunmore, is a good pear, 
and so hardy as to succeed quite well as a standard. 

Napoleon, of excellent quality ; from a wall in No- 
vember and December ; and in January from standards, 
on which it bears freely. 

Diichesse d' Angouleme (or Preeel ?), a very large and 
showy fruit, requiring a wall; good in January and 
February, and therefore valuable for lateness. 

Biirrre d' Arcmherg. This pear, if carefully kept in 
the fruit-room, will, in January, be found perfectly 
melting and without grittiness, and rich, sweet, and 
high-flavoured. The tree is hardy, succeeding against 
an east or a west wall, or as a standard in any shel- 
tered situation, and bearing freely. 

The Crasanne is an old French sort, of excellent 
([uality, with a tender and finely-flavoured pulp. The 
tree deserves a south or west aspect on a wall, and it 
succeeds also on an espalier-rail. The fruit ripens in 
November and December. 

The Ahliorp Crasanne is a first-rate pear, raised by 
Mr Knight, rijiening in October and November ; flesh 
melting, ricli, and with a fine rose-water flavour. Suc- 
ceeds on an east or west wall, or on standards in good 
situations ; the fruit from standar<ls bcdiig highest 
flavoured. 

The Urban tstc (often called Beurre Spence) is of a 
large size, flesh melting, with a sweet, well-flavoured 
juice, and may be regarded as one of the very best 
pears. In Scotland ripens against a south wall in 
October ; on standards in November. 
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The Colmar is also a first-rate pear, with a white 
flesh, and of high flavour. In Scotland the tree re- 
quires a south or west wall. From this the Poire 

Audi of the Continent seems scarcely to differ. It 
keeps till February or March. 

The Passe Colmar is an admirable Flemish variety 
lately introduced into this country; of excellent flavour; 
hardier, and a more abundant bearer than the preced- 
ing, and more easily ripened, cither against walls or on 
standards. It seems well adapted for flat espaliers. 
The fruit is in maturity in December and January, and 
extends into February. 

Poir Neill was raised by M. Van Mons of Louvain, 
about the time of the visit of the Caledonian Horti- 
cultural Society’s deputation to Belgium (in 1817). It 
is allied to the Colmars, with a very wliite pulp, mel- 
low, and saccharine and slightly musky juice. It is 
in season during the month of October, and should be 
gathered a few days before it be ripe. The tree suc- 
ceeds as a standard at Edinburgh, bearing freely ; and it 
is regarded as an acquisition to the orchards of the Carse 
of Gowrie, being calculated to follow the Hazel pear, 
equally productive, and superior in size and quality. 

The Glout Morceau (or Bciiry'e d'Hardcrrpont'^ is 
excellent, from a wall, in December and January. It 
has also b(;en found successful as a standard. 

The Winter B curve is in season in January and Feb- 
ruary. The Ne fins Me^ris is good on standards, and 
keeps till March, and the tree is a free bearer. 

The Easter Bcurre. Fruit large, o])Ovate, green, 
and brown ; flesh whitish-yellow, melting, and well- 
flavoured. “ It is,” says Mr Thompson, “ hardy, and a 
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good bearer ; one of the most valuable spring sorts, 
compared with which the early pears of short duration 
deserve not a wall ; its extensive cultivation for a long 
and late supply is, without hesitation, strongly recom- 
mended.” In season from January to March. As the 
tree ripens its wood readily, it succeeds as a low stand- 
ard, or trained to an espalier-rail, even in Scotland. 
But the experience of gardeners in the north does not 
lead them to rank the fruit so high as Mr Thompson 
does ; as, when trained against a south wall, it often 
proves dry or mealy, with little flavour. 

Beurre Biel (named after a distinguished German 
pomologist) is a large handsome fruit, of the first qua- 
lity, coming in season in November and December from 
the wall, and in January from standards. Mr Thomp- 
son remarks that its branches should be kept rather 
thin, its large and abundant foliage being apt to prevent 
the due admission of sun and air to the fruit. 

Beurre Bance^ or dc llanz, A Flemish variety 
raised by the late M. Ilardenpont, and sometimes called 
Hardcnpoyit du Briutewps. It ripens wath difficulty 
in Scotland, requiring a south or west w all ; but was 
found to be the best pear produced in competition a few 
years since at a March meeting of the Caledonian Hor- 
ticultural Society. It resembles the Colmars, but keejis 
longer. 

The following, respecting which our limits will not 
permit us to go into detail, may be considered highly 
valuable sorts as late autumnal and winter pears ; Au- 
tumn Colmar, Aston-town, Echassery, Delices d’Har- 
denpont, Fondante d’Automne, Beurre Bose, Duhamel, 
Bezi de la Motte, Chaumontelle, Sylvange, Downton, 
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Louise bonne of Jersey, Swiss Bergamot, Bezi dc 
Quesnoi, Hacon’s Incomparable, Winter Nelis, Black 
Auchan, Swan Esjg, Doyenne gris, and Flemish Beauty. 
The St Germain and Windsor may be added ; but the 
trees are rather liable to canker. 

The ForcUe is one of the most beautiful pears ; but 
it is deficient in the more essential quality of flavour. 

The late Mr Knight of Down ton raised the following 
new varieties, whicli are justly held in high repute : 
Monarch, March Bergamot, Pengcthly, Eyewood, Moc- 
cas, Brougham, Oakley Park, Croft Castle, and the 
Broom park, which last is not only excellent, but re- 
nuirkably hardy. 

Of the Kitchen Sorts, or stewing pears, we may name 
the Double-flour, Orange d’lliver, Bellisime d’lliver, 
Catillac, Uvedale’s St Germain or Belle de Jersey, War- 
den or Black Worcester, Gros de Lyons, and the Gilo- 
gil. The trees are jflaced against inferior walls, or 
trained to espalier-rails, or kept as dwarf standards. 
The Uvedale’s St Germain often attains a very large 
size, especially against a wall ; but the Double-fleur 
i.s equal in size, and superior in quality. 

Pear-trees are grafted either on wliat are called free- 
stocks, or on dwarfing- stocks ; for tlie former, which are 
intended for full-sized trees, the seeds of the wilding- 
pear should be sown ; but frequently the pips of the 
perry-pears, and sometimes of the common cultivated 
sorts, arc used. For dwarfing, the quince is preferred ; 
but the white thorn, as already mentioned, is occasion- 
ally employed. Where the space is limited, or the 
ground is damp, the dwarfing-stocks are the more 
suitable, tt is a favourite doctrine with some, that by 
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budding or grafting on quince or hawthorn, pears of 
too melting and sugary a quality acquire firmness and 
acidity. To what extent this holds good has not been 
correctly ascertained, but that the stock exerts a cer- 
tain degree of influence on the fruit is beyond dispute. 
Some of the finer pears do not take so readily on the 
quince. In this case double working is resorted to. 
For example, the Virgouleuse may be easily budded on 
the quince, and the Beurre d’ Aremberg will afterwards 
succeed freely on the Virgouleuse. It may be men- 
tioned, in passing, that the ancient horticulturists seem 
to have supposed that a fruit was improved by double 
working ; and that the term reinette^ a name applied 
to a class of apples, is considered as having been de- 
rived from the Latin renata^ that is, a tree grafted 
upon itself. 

In selecting young pear-trees, some prefer maiden 
'l>lants, that is, plants having the growth of one year 
from the graft ; but if good trees, trained for two or 
three years, can be procured, so much the better. It 
is important to ascertain that the stock and stem be 
clean and healthy, and to take great care that no injury 
be done by bruising or tearing the roots in lifting and 
removing. The young trees may be planted at any 
time, in mild weather, from the fall of the leaf to the 
beginning of March. Wall-trees require from 25 to 30 
feet of lineal space when on free-stocks, and from 1 5 to 
20 feet when dwarfed. Standards on free-stocks in the 
orchard should be allowed at least 30 feet every way, 
while for dwarfs 1 5 feet may suffice. When the trees 
are trained en pyramide or en qucnouille, they may 
stand within eight feet of each other. It is very de- 

a 
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sirable that the pear orchard should he in a warm situ- 
ation, with a soil deep ; substantially and well drained, 
or free from injurious latent moisture. Without atten- 
tion to these circumstances, pear-trees seldom succeed. 

The fruit is produced on spurs, which appear on 
shoots more than one year old ; the object of the pruner 
therefore, ought to be to procure a fair supply of these 
spurs. The mode most commonly adopted of train- 
ing wall pear-trees is the horizontal ; but each of the 
forms already mentioned (pp. 45, 47) has its advan- 
tages, and is peculiarly ada})tcd to some particular 
habit of growth in the several varieties. For the St 
Germain, and other twiggy sorts, the fan form is to be 
preferred ; for the Gansel’s Bergamot, and other strong 
growers, the half-fan or the horizontal. In the latter 
form the trees may often be found fifteen, twenty, or 
even thirty years old, during which time they acquire 
an undue projection from the wall, and become scraggy 
and unmanageable. On the other hand, the finest fruit 
is produced on young spurs, clearly indicating the neces- 
sity of a frequent renovation of the spurs. This would 
lead to a preference of the fan form, not, indeed, that 
which is commonly practised, for in it the spurs are as 
immoveable as in any other arrangement ; but rather 
that recommended for peaches, in which there is a con- 
tinual renewal of the branches. Or, if the horizontal 
form, which has certain advantages, be adopted, it 
should be that modification exhibited in p. 47 «. This 
is the method followed by Harrison in treating the 
Jargonelle. 

The summer pruning of established wall or espalier- 
rail trees, consists chiefly in the timely displacing or 
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rubbing off the superfluous shoots, retaining only those 
which are terminal or well placed for lateral branches. 
Where spurs are wanted on the older wood, about two 
inches of a fore- right shoot are left ; and if this be done 
early, that is, before the shoot has become ligneous, it 
seldom fails to form fruit buds. In horizontal training, 
the winter pruning is nothing more than adjusting the 
leading shoots, and thinning out the spurs, which should 
be kept close to the w’all, and allow^ed to retain only 
tAvo, or at most three buds. In fan-training, the sub- 
ordinate branches must be regulated, the spurs thinned 
out, and the young laterals, which had been loosely 
nailed in during summer, must be finally established in 
their places. No crow ding of branches should be per- 
mitted. When horizontal trees have fallen into disorder, 
they may be renovated in the manner represented at 
p. 47 h, a procedure patronized l)y Knight ; or all tint 
branches may be cut back to within nine inches of the 
vertical stem and branch, and trained in afresh, as re- 
commended by Mr Lindh^y. 

When some of the fin(‘r pear-trees produce an abun- 
dance of blossom, but do not .sv t w^ell,as not unfrequently 
happens, artificial iinj)regnation may 1)C partially re- 
sorted to ; that is, the blossom of some other kind of* 
pear, ])lentifully provided with pollen, may be taken, 
and the farina dusted over the best-looking blossoms of 
the less productive tree. 

Summer and autumn pears should be gathered before 
they be fully rip(', otherwise they will not in general 
keep more than a few days. The Jargonelle, as Forsyth 
rightly advises, should be alhnved to remain on the tree, 
and pulled daily as wanted, the stan«lard fruit thus sue- 
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ceeding the produce of the wall-trees. In reference to 
the Crasanne, Mr Lindley recommends gathering the 
crop at three different times, the first a fortnight or more 
before it be ripe, the second a week or ten days after, 
and the third when fully ripe. The first gathering will 
come into eating latest, and thus the season of the fruit 
may be considerably prolonged. It is evident that the 
same method may be followed with the Brown Beurre 
Gansel’s Bergamot, and any others which continue only 
a short time in a mature state. 

THE APPLE. 

The Apple-tree {Pyrm Maliiii) is, under the name of 
the Crab, known as a native of Britain. Most of the 
cultivated sorts, however, are of foreign origin, and it 
does not seem probable that we possess at present any 
good variety which is more than two hundred years 
old. The finer, high- flavoured apples are prized for the 
dessert ; the juicy and poignant sorts are in request for 
tarts and sauce ; while those of a more austere nature 
are manufactured into cider. In the second edition of 
the London Hort. Society’s Catalogue, no fewer than 
1400 varieties arc enumerated; many of them doubtless 
not well ascertained, but about 175 are pronounced to 
be excellent sorts. With such a multitude before us, 
it would be vain to attempt detailed descriptions ; we 
shall therefore do little more than give a classified list 
of those most worthy of attention, referring the reader 
for further information to the Catalogue itself, to Mr 
Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard and Kitchen Garden, 
and to Peter Lawson & Son’s Fruit-Tree List. 
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Table Apples. 

The earliest of these are the following ; — ^The Juneat- 
ing, or White Geniton, which begins to ripen in the 
end of July, and being sugary and slightly perfumed, 
forms a welcome addition to the dessert. The Early 
Margaret is often cultivated ; it is sometimes called 
Red Juneating or Striped Juneating, and in Ireland 
Peach Apple. The Summer Crofton, or White Crofton, 
is of Irish origin : the tree bears abundantly ; and if 
the fruit be scarcely equal to the Juneatings for the des- 
sert, it is very desirable for culinary purposes in August. 
The Summer Thorle, originating in the Carse of Gowrie, 
is an early apple of considerable merit, although not 
mentioned by Mr Lindley. The Oslin or Arbroath 
Pippin, and the Early Julien of Clydesdale, also de- 
serve notice. The Summer Golden Pippin, the Red 
Quarrenden of Devonshire, and the Early Harvest, are 
likewise excellent early dessert apples. 

To succeed these in the autumn we have many fine 
sorts, such as the Early Nonpareil or Hicks’s Fancy, 
having a lively juice ; the Doonside, a capital Ayrshire 
production, the tree being at the same time hardy and 
very productive ; Autumn Pearmain or Royal Pearinain 
of the London nurseries ; Shepherd’s Fame ; Baird’s 
Favourite ; White Astrachan ; Maclean’s Favourite : 
Pearson’s Plate ; Pomme de Niege, and Bourassa ; 
Franklin’s Golden Pippin, fruit not equal to the Old 
Golden Pippin, but the tree more productive ; Old 
Golden Pippin ; King of the Pippins or Hampshire 
Yellow, a valuable sort ; Please Lady ; Kerry Pippin, 
one of the finest Irish apples ; and the Cole Apple or 
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Scarlet perfumed. The Lady Wemyss of Fifeshire is 
suited either for dessert or kitchen use, and the tree is 
a free bearer. Leisham*'s Pippin, a large fruit ; Long- 
ville’s Kernel, of good quality. 

The winter dessert apples are very numerous, so that 
only a few can be mentioned. The Kibston Pippin has 
Jong maintained a pre-eminent character, for its ricJi 
juiciness and higlily aromatic flavour. If tlie tree be 
trained to a wall, the fruit is much improved in size 
and beauty ; but ]Mr liogcrs is wrong in thinking that 
it is thereby heightened in flavour : the flavour, on the 
contrary, being deteriorated. Tlie Kibston is an old 
variety ; and there is reason to fear that, like the Gray 
Leadington (formerly the boast of Scottish orcliards), 
it is verging to decay and extinction. Hubbard’s Pear- 
main is a Norfolk apple of the very finest quality, and 
too little known, especially in Scotland ; the tree docs 
not grow large, is quite hardy, and an abundant bearer, 
either as a standard, or when trained to an espalitT- 
rail. The Dutch Mignonne is another admirable des- 
sert apple, too little known or attended too. The Golden 
llarvy, or Brandy Apple of Forsyth, is a beautiful 
though small fruit, and Mr Lindley characterizes it as 
rich, juicy, spicy, and liigh-flavoiwed : the tree is not a 
large grower, is very hardy, and a great and constant 
bearer ; and no garden, adds Mr Lindley, ‘‘ capable of 
containing ten trees, ought to be without one of it.” 
The Downton Pippin, raised by Mr Knight from the 
Orange Pippin of Herefordshire, dusted with the polhm 
of the Old Golden Pippin, must not be omitted. The 
tree is a great bearer ; the fruit ripens in the end of 
October and keeps till January : it has a brisk subacid 
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juice, which becomes saccharine. The fruit should not 
be gathered until it have acquired a bright yellow colour, 
and part freely from the tree. The Yellow Ingcstiie, 
raised by the same gentleman, is likewise excellent. 
To these may be added the Beachamwell ; Borsdoffer ; 
Court of Wick Pi})pin, excellent, though of small size ; 
Wood’s Transparent ; Margill ; Scarlet Crofton; Golden 
Pearmain ; Scarlet Pearmain ; Dutch Mignonne; Fearn’s 
Pippin ; Gravenstein ; Paradise Pippin ; Old Nonpareil ; 
Boss Nonpareil ; Braddick’s Nonpareil, very fertile ; 
Scarlet Nonpareil ; Pilmaston Nonpareil ; Sturmer 
Pippin ; Kirke’s Golden Bonnet ; Beinctte de Canada ; 
Skyehouse Busset ; Cornish Aromatic, of first-rate 
quality; and the Sam Young, an excellent Irish apple 
brought into notice by Mr Bobertson of Kilkenny. Th(^ 
Courtpendu plant is a capital winter dessert fruit : the 
tree is hardy and productive, and the blossom being 
late in expanding, it is a kind ^vell adapted for cold 
situations. The Norfolk Beaufin is the best apple for 
drying and preserving, making an excellent winter pre- 
serve. 

Of American apples, the best for our climate is the 
Boston Busset. Mr Thompson states that the tree is 
quite hardy, very productive, and suitable for dwarf 
training ; the fruit juicy, with a flavour between that 
of the Bibs ton and Nonpareil, and in season from De- 
cember till April. The Newton, or Long Island Pip- 
pin, seldom comes to perfection in this country. 


Kitchen ApplcSy 

or such as are chiefly used for tarts or for sauce, are 
very numerous, and the names of a few of the best can 
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only be given. We begin with the Scottish Hawthom- 
den : though the tree is liable to canker, yet it comes 
early into bearing, and the fruit is excellent. The Cod- 
lins may be next named, particularly the Spring Grove, 
the Kentish or Fillbasket, the Keswick, the Dutch, and 
the Manks. The Bed Fulwood, the Nonsuch, Minshul 
Crab, Ilanwoll Scouring, Cat’s Head, Alexander Bra^ 
bant, Wheeler’s Kusset, Blenheim Orange, Hunthouse 
of Yorkshire, and Forman’s Crewe, jill are good. The 
Bedfordshire Foundling is a large and handsome apple, 
and the tree a sure bearer. The Cellini is a good kitchen 
apple, for November, the tree liardyand very productive, 
and the fruit beautiful. Among the best long-keeping 
apples are the Scottish Gogar Pippin, sometimes called 
MoncreifF Pippin, or Stone Pippin ; Alfriston ; Worms- 
ley Pippin ; and the Yorkshire Greening and Northern 
Greening, particularly the latter ; Baxter’s Pearmain ; 
Winter Strawberry Apple ; the Tulip, a small Dutch 
fruit, of a dark red colour, and with a lively juice; Belle- 
fleur of Brabant ; Cal vills Malingre ; Dutch Mignonne ; 
Winter Lud ; Pentcaitland Pippin ; Cambusnethan 
Pippin ; the Alderston Pippin of East Lothian. The 
Cockle Pippin or Nutmeg Apple, an excellent apple, 
and the tree a fertile bearer. The Wellington, other- 
wise called Dumelow’s Seedling, is a very juicy kitchen 
apple, and keeps firm till April, and the tree is not 
liable to canker. The Green Fulwood of Mr Matthew 
is a good kitchen apple, and keeps till May. The same 
may be said of the Hoary Morning, and the tree is a 
great bearer. The Cockpit is a useful culinary apple 
for winter ; the tree hardy and a great bearer. The 
New Cockpit is an excellent apple, remarkably per- 
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fumed. An apple, called the French Crah (hut which is 
of a considerable size, notwithstanding this name), keeps 
firm in substance till the return of the apple season ; and 
the subvariety of this, called Hambledon’s or Deux-ans, 
is described in Ronalds’ “ Pomona” as still superior. 
Several apples of Scottish origin are of great merit, 
though not recognized in the writings of Lindlcy or 
Rogers ; such as the Pow Captain, the Kinnoul Cod- 
ling, Tam Montgomery, and the Tower of Glammis. 

Some excellent new varieties of apples have of late 
years been produced both in England and Scotland. 
Mr Hardy of Bothkenner, by crossing the Court of Wick 
Pippin with the Nonpandl, has raised seedlings par- 
taking of the good qualities of both parents, and these 
have received the warmest approval of the Scottish 
Horticultural Society. 

It may be mentioned, that information respecting the 
fruits cultivated for the manufacture of cider and perry, 
may be obtained in the “ Pomona Herefordiensis,” il- 
lustrated with engravings by the late 3Ir W. Hooker. 
Cider is principally made in Herefordshire and Glouces- 
tershire, which are called the cider counties ; but much 
also is produced in Devonshire. For the encourage- 
ment of its manufacture in Scotland, premiums have 
been offered by the Caledonian Horticultural Society, 
but little good Scottish cider has hitherto aj)peared. 

Several kinds of stocks are used for apple-trees. The 
Dutch Paradise, propagated by layers, has long been 
used as a stock for dwarf apple-trees, w hether intended 
for the wall or for standards. The I)oucm of the French 
seems closely allied to this, if not identical with it. The 
bur- knot varieties increased by cuttings, or young cod- 
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lin plants procured from layers, furnish convenient 
stocks for trees from which it is hoped to procure de- 
sirable seedlings. For common purposes, the stocks 
raised from the pips of crabs or of cider apples are pre- 
ferred. Stocks kept one or two years in nursery-lines 
are lit for grafting upon ; but if a considerably tall 
stem be wished, they must remain three or four years 
in the nursery, and be pruned up, till they attain five 
or six feet of height. In the Dutch nurseries, where 
apple-trees are trained for some years to the cup-shape, 
the table, the pyramidal, or the bulb forms, before being 
sold to the public, the trees are repeatedly transplanted ; 
but with us, where such forms are hiss sought after, 
the utility of more transplantations than from the seed- 
bed to the nursery-lines, and thence to the garden, 
may be questioned. Any common soil, provided the 
subsoil be dry, suits the apple-tree. Shallow planting 
should, in all cases, be practised, and young trees 
should be carefully staked, to prevent wind- waving. 

The fruit, as in the pear-tree, is produced on spurs, 
which come out on the branchlets of two or more years’ 
growth, and continue fertile for a series of years. There 
is, therefore, no very material difference in the pruning 
and training of the j)ear and of tlie apple tree. On 
walls, the horizontal mode of training is commonly fol- 
lowed, as best calculated to repress the too vigorous 
growth of the tree ; but for the Nonpareil, and other 
twiggy varieties, perhaps the fan form, or some modi- 
fication of the fan form, is preferable. For standards, 
where the soil is rich and the growth rapid, all that is 
necessary in pruning is to thin out the branches, and 
to prevent their crossing and rubbing against each 
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other. Wlierc there is little luxuriance, as in the case 
of all dwarfs, it is useful to shorten the branches oc- 
casionally, and to remove useless twigs. Dwarfs on 
paradise stocks may be treated almost like currant- 
bushes ; that is, making them open in the centre, or 
cup- shaped, to the groat advantage both of the size and 
beauty of the fruit. The general winter pruning may 
take place any time from the beginning of November 
to the beginning of March. After the winter pruning, 
some cultivators delay the shortening of the young 
wood of the former year till the middle or end of April, 
when the buds have swollen. Cankered or diseased 
wood, and all unfruitful snaggs or ragged spurs, are 
then to be neatly cut out. Where the scars are large, 
they should be laid over with some composition cal- 
culated to resist the action of the air and rain. 

If the American blight, or w^oolly aphis (the Eiioso- 
ma Mali of Leach) make its appearance on a tree, the 
utmost care should be taken to clean every part of the 
bark with a hard brush and some searching wash ; for, 
should the insect be left unmolested, it will speedily 
spread over all the apple-trees in the neighbourhood. 
It is often introduced with imported trees brought from 
distant nurseries : when this is observed, the pest is so 
grievous, that the entire sacrifice of two or three trees 
is a small price to pay for its removal. Mr Waterston, 
in his Essays on Natural History, recommends a simple 
remedy, which he found effectual, viz., mix clay with 
water till it be of a consistency to be applied like thick 
paint to the injured parts, either with a trowel or a 
brush : a second coat upon the first fills up every crack 
which may shew itself when the first coat becomes dry : 
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tlie clay resists for a sufficient length of time the effects 
both of sun and rain, and before it gradually falls off, 
every insect is completely smothered. 

For the Storhu; of Pears and there should be 

attached to every considerable garden a commodious 
fruit-room, well ventilated, furnished with fire-places or 
stoves to exclude frost, and fitted up with a variety of 
shelves. A northern aspc^ct is the most suitable ; and 
it is also desirable that there should be a dry, cool cel- 
lar under it, to be emjdoyed in retarding the maturation 
and decay of some of the more fugitive varieties. All 
the fruit intended for keeping should be plucke<l with 
the hand, or with such an implement as thcfruit-gathcrer, 
invented by Mr Saul of Lancaster. For the finer dessert 
fruits the shelves should be made of hard wood, not 
of fir, and the fruit should be laid upon cartridge or 
writing paper, to prevent its imbibing any taint from 
the wood. The kitchen fruit may be kej)t in layers two 
or three deep, but not in heaps, and should be occasion- 
ally examined, when decaying fruit is to be removed. 
The sweatinrj of apples and pears, formerly much })rac- 
tised, is now abandoned, as being attended with no use- 
ful effects. 


THE QUINCE. 

The Quince [Cydonia vuhjaris)^ allied to the apple, is 
a native of the south of Germany. It is but little cul- 
tivated in Britain. The fruit, which is austere when 
raw, is well calculated for giving flavour and poignancy 
to stewed or baked apples. The two princij)al sorts are 
the Portugal Quince and the Pear Quince, of which the 
latter is the most productive, while it serves the usual 
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culinary purposes equally well as the other. Quinces 
may be propagated by layers, or by cuttings, or by 
grafting. Two or three trees planted in tlie slip or 
orchard are in general sufficient. In Scotland, the fruit 
seldom approaches maturity, unless favoured by a wall. 

THE MEDLAR. 

The Medlar (JfcjrptlKjf gcrmanica) is a native of the 
south of Europe, but has been naturalized in some part.s 
of the south of England. The varieties worth notice are 
the Dutch Medlar, with broad leaves; and the Notting- 
ham Medlar, with narrow leaves; of these the latter is 
considered the best. The fruit is gathered in Novem- 
ber, and kept till it begins to decay, when it is served up 
in the dessert, and highly relished by some. The treat- 
ment recommended for the Quince may be applied to 
the Medlar. 


THE SERVICE-TREE. 

The Service-Tree {Purus domesUcci) is a native of the 
mountainous jiarts of Cornwall, and though not much 
cultivated, may be here noticed. The fruit has a pecu- 
liar acid tlavour, and is used only when thoroughly mel- 
lowed by keeping. There is a pear-shaped, and also an 
apple-shaped variety, both of which may Ik? propagated 
by layers, and still better by grafting on secnlling plants 
of their own kind. Two or three trees may have a place 
in the orchard, or perhaps in a sheltered corner of the 
lawn. The tree is seldom productive till it has arrived 
at a goodly age. The fruit is brought to Covent Garden 
Market in winter ; but it is never seen at Edinburgh. 
Near Paris, the tree is a good deal cultivated under the 
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name of cornier ; and there are a number of varieties of 
the Service grown in the north of Italy. 

THE MULBERRY. 

The Mulberry (^3Iorus nigra) is a native of Persia, 
and in this country requires a warm sheltered situation. 
The fruit is in request for the dessert during the months 
of August and September, having a ricli aromatic fla- 
vour, and a flue subacid juice. Where it is abundant, 
wine is made from it. In Devonshire, a little of the 
juice added to full-bodied eider, produces a delicious 
beverage, called Mulberry Cider, which retains its fla- 
vour for many months. The Mulberry is propagated 
by cuttings or by layers, but, to ex])edite the production 
of fruit, it is useful to inarch small bearing branches on 
stocks prej)aredin flower-pots. ^lulberry standard trees 
succeed only in the southern counties. These require 
no other training than an occasional thinning out of the 
branches. They arc generally planted on grassy lawns, 
so that when ripe fruit falls from the higher branches, it 
can be gathered up without having sustained injury. In 
the middle districts, espalier- rails may be employed, 
particularly under the reflection of a south -wall. In 
colder situations, the mulberry must be treated as a 
w\all-tree ; and it has been recommended that the bear- 
ing shoots should bo trained perpendicularly down- 
wards. Knight strongly advised the forcing of this 
fruit in flower-pots, much in the same way as is done 
with figs. The Mulberry as a fruit is little known in 
Scotland ; but a few aged trees exist in old gardens, and 
in favourable seasons afford berries. 
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THE HAZEL-NUT. 

The Hazel (^Corylus Avellana), one of our indigenous 
cflible nuts, is the original parent of the red and white 
Filbert, Cobnut, Crossford- nut, Frizzled, Spanish, and 
other improved varieties. These succeed best on a rich 
dry loam, carefully worked, and receiving from time to 
time a slight manuring. They are generally planted in 
the slip, but thrive best in a quarter by themselves. 
The varieties are propagated by layers or by suckers ; 
but where there are stocks of the common hazel, the 
other kinds may be grafted upon them. The Cosford is 
generally preferred, being thiii-sli(dled, and having a 
kernel of high ilavour. If the Filbert or the Cosford be 
grafted on small stocks of the Spanish nut, which grows 
fast, and does not send out side-suchers, dwarfish pro- 
lific trees may be obtained ; and by pruning the roots in 
autumn, the trees may be kept dwarf. 

The neighbourhood of Maidstone in Kent has long 
been celebrated for the culture of nuts for the London 
market ; and as the best Kentisli jiractice is scarcely 
known in other parts of Britain, we may enter a little 
into detail. The young plants are almost always suck- 
ers from old bushes, and arc planted about ten or twelve 
feet apart. They are sullered to grow without restraint 
for about three years, and are then cut down to within 
a few inches of the ground. They push out five or six 
shoots ; and these in their second year are shortened 
one-third. A hoop is thcn*])laced within the liranches, 
and the shoots are fastened to it at nearly equal dis- 
tances. In the spring of the fourth year, all the laterals 
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are cut oflF close by the principal stems, and from these 
cut places short shoots proceed, on which fruit is ex- 
pected in the following year. Those which have borne 
fruit are removed by the knife, and an annual supply 
of young shoots is thus obtained. The leading shoots 
are always shortened about two-thirds, and every bear- 
ing twig is deprived of its top. In the early spring- 
pruning, attention should be given that a supply of 
male blossoms be left, and all suckers should be care- 
fully eradicated. These Kentish nut-plantations some- 
what resemble large quarters of gooseben*y-bushes, few 
of the trees exceeding six feet in height. For addi- 
tional information the reader may be referred to a 
paper on this subject by the Rev. Mr Williamson, in 
the fourth volume of the Transactions of the London 
Horticultural Society. 

THE walnut. 

The Walnut (Juglans regia) is a native of Persia, 
and the south of the Caucasus ; in Britain, therefore, 
the fruit seldom comes to complete maturity, except in 
the warmer districts. Besides the common walnut, there 
are several varieties cultivated, particularly the Large- 
fruited or Double Walnut, the Tender-shelled, and the 
Thetford or Highflyer, which last is said to be by far 
the best walnut grown. The varieties can be propa- 
gated with certainty only by budding or inoculating ; 
but the operation is rather nice, and not unfrequently 

fails. Knight’s method is described in the London 

... • 

Transactions, vol. iii., p. 133. Plants raised from the 
seed seldom become productive till they are twenty years 
old. The fruit is produced at the extremities of the 
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shoots of the preceding year ; and therefore in gather- 
ing the crop, care should be taken not to injure the 
young wood. In Kent, the trees are thrashed with rods 
or poles ; hut this is rough, and far from being a com- 
mendable mode of collecting the nuts. 

THE CHESNUT. 

The Chcsnut (Castanca vcsca\ like the preceding, 
has long been an inmate of our woods, in which it 
grows to a great size ; but it seldom ripens its fruit in 
the northern parts of the island. Several varieties, re- 
markable for their productiveness and early bearing, 
have of late years risen into notice; particularly Knight’s 
Prolific, the New Prolific, and the Devonshire. These 
fire propagated by grafting upon stocks raised from 
nuts ; and when grafts are taken from bearing wood, 
fruit may be produced in a couple of years. The tree 
tlirives best on a dry subsoil. 


SMALL FRUITS. 

The Red, White, and Black Currant, the Gooseberry, 
the Raspberry, the Strawberry, and Cranberry, are 
usually cultivated in our gardens, under the title of 
Small Fruits. Their economical uses in cookery, con- 
fectionery, and in the manufacture of home-made 
wines, attach to them considerable importance, and 
render desirable a separate account of them, how- 
ever brief. 

The Currant. — ^The Itihes ruhrum includes as its 
varieties our Red and White Currants. The principal 
subvarieties are : 

H 
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Commcm Red. Chainpagne. 

Red Dutch. Common White. 

Knight’s Sweet Red, Dutch White. 

Ked and white currants are readily propagated by 
cuttings. They succeed in any sort of common garden 
soil ; but seem to thrive best in warm, moist situations, 
where they enjoy an abundance of air. A few plants 
are sometimes placed against walls, on which they are 
trained perpendicularly. Currants are sometimes plant- 
ed in single lines in the borders which separate the 
plots in the kitchen garden ; but it is generally better 
to confine them to compartments by themselves. In 
these they should be arranged in quinciuix order, at six 
feet between the lines, and six feet apart in the line. 
They may be transplanted at any time between the 
fall of the leaf and the first movement of the sap. 
They are trained as bushes, from single stems of about 
a foot in height, care being taken to prevent the main 
branches from crossing each other, In winter the 
young bearing wood on the sides of the branches is 
shortened down into spurs from an inch to two inches 
in length. The leading shoots are left about six inches 
long. Some careful cultivators reduce the young shoots 
to about half tlieir length as soon as the fruit begins to 
colour, an operation w hich, in consequence of the more 
free admission of sun, is found to increase the size and 
improve the fiavour of the Ijerries. 

Of Rihes nigrum^ or Black Currant, there are several 
varieties, of which we need mention only the Common 
Black, and the Black Najdes. The latter is accounted 
the preferable sort. The black currant thrives best in 
a moist, deep soil, and shady situation. Its culture is 
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much the same as that of the other currants, hut the 
young shoots are not spurred. All the pruning ne- 
cessary is to keep the branches free of each other, and 
to promote a succession of young wood. 

The Gooseberry. — Botanists distinguish two species: 
Ribes Grossularia, or rough-fruited gooseberry, and R. 
Grossularia Uva~crispa, or smooth-fruited gooseberry. 
The gooseberry has always been a favourite fruit in 
Great Britain, and is said to be produced in the middle 
districts of the island in greater perfection than in any 
other part of the world. Many very large sorts have 
originated in Lancashire, where the culture has been 
carried to a high degree of refinement ; but it is to be 
regretted that lucight seems, unreasonably enough, to 
be regarded, in the prize competitions in that duchy, as 
the sole criterion of excellence. Berries of twenty or 
even twenty-four pennyweights are boasted of; but 
such Goliaths are almost always inferior in flavour. 
The following are some of those sorts recommended in 
the catalogue of the London Horticultural Society. 

Red . — Red Champagne, Ironmonger, Rob Roy, 
Small Red Globe, Keen’s Seedling, Lord of the Manor, 
Leigh’s Rifleman, Red Warrington, Wellington’s Glory, 
Shipley’s Black Prince. 

Yellow. — Yellow Ashton, Yellow Champagne, 
Golden Yellow, Smiling Beauty, Smooth Yellow, Yel- 
lowsmith. Rumbullion. 

White . — Bright Venus, White Champagne, Cheshire 
Lass, White Crystal, White Damson, Whitesmith, 
White Honey. 

Green , — Green Gascoigne, Pitmaston Green -gage. 
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Langley Green, Late Green, Green Laurel, Gregory’s 
Perfection, Green Walnut, Jolly Tar, Cupper’s Bonny 
Lass. 

Some admirable new varieties have of late years been 
raised in Scotland, particularly in Perthshire ; the Del- 
vine Porcupine, New Ironmonger, and Mignonette, are 
not surpassed by the finest of the English productions. 

In forming his collection, the horticulturist should 
especially select a few early and a few late sorts, and 
by properly disposing the bushes in various situations 
in his garden, he may prolong the fruit season by se- 
veral weeks. The same object may be further promoted 
by defending the fruit of the late sorts from the attacks 
of wasps, which is accomplished by surrounding the 
bushes with bunting (the thin stuff of which ship’s flags 
are often made) ; and also by retarding the ripening of 
the fruit, which is done by covering up the bushes with 
bast-mats. This last contrivance, however, answers 
better with currants than with gooseberries. 

The gooseberry-bush affects a loose rich soil, which 
readily imbibes, but does not retain, much moisture. 
Gooseberries, like currants, may be grown in lines or 
compartments. They are propagated by cuttings, and 
may be transplanted, in open weather, during any of 
the winter months. They are trained with single stems, 
from six inches to a foot high ; and all suckers, which 
are apt to spring up from the roots, should be carefully 
removed. Formerly it was the practice in Scotland to 
spur all the annual wood ; but now the black-currant 
system of pruning is more generally and advanta- 
geously followed. The ground on which the bushes 
stand is carefully digged once a-year; and manure, 
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when necessary, is at the same time added. No further 
culture is requisite than keeping down weeds, and pre- 
venting the extensive ravages of caterpillars. This last 
object is best attained by employing persons (women 
and children) to pick them off on their first appearance. 
Gooseberry plants are sometimes trained on walls or 
espaliers, to accelerate the ripening, or increase the size 
of the fruit. 

The Easpberry {Ruhus Idceus) is, like the preceding 
small fruits, a native of Great Britain. The principal 
varieties are : — 

Red Antwerp. Red Globe. 

Yellow A^^twerp. Cornish. 

Barnet. Williams' Double Bearing. 

Of these, the two first have never been surpassed, and 
are generally sufficient for all common purposes. Easp- 
berries are propagated from suckers, which are planted 
in rows five or six feet apart, and at three feet from 
each other in the rows. The fruit is produced on small 
branches which proceed from the shoots of the former 
year. Every year they throw up a number of shoots or 
canes from the root, which bear fruit the subsequent 
year, and then decay. In dressing the plants in winter, 
all the decayed stalks are cut away, and of the young 
canes only three or four of the strongest are left, which 
are shortened about a third. As the stalks are too weak 
to stand by themselves, they are sometimes connecte<i 
together by the points in the manner of arches, so as to 
antagonize and mutually support each other, and some- 
times they are attached to stakes. Perhaps the best 
support is obtained by fastening the points of the shoots 
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to a slight horizontal rail or bar about four feet high, 
and placed a foot and a half on the south side of the 
rows. By this means the bearing shoots are deflected 
from the perpendicular to the sunny side of the row, 
and are not shaded by the annual wood. The ground 
l)etween the rov/s should be well digged in winter, and 
kept clean. Fresh plantations of raspberries should be 
made every six or seven years. The double-bearing 
varieties, which continue to bear during autumn, re- 
quire light soils and warm situations. It may be men- 
tioned that the crop of any of the varieties may be re- 
tarded by breaking off the points of the bearing shoots 
at an early period in spring ; but, like all other fruits, 
the flavour of the raspberry is higliest when it is allowed 
to ripen at its natural season. 

The Strawberry (Fragaria) belongs to the same na- 
tural family as the raspberry. Amongst the numerous 
kinds cultivated in our gardens, botanists have distin- 
guished several species, but as tliese distinctions imply 
no difference in culture, and as it is difllcult to trace 
them amid the sportings of the hybrids, we shall not 
pretend to enumerate them. Scarcely any plant more 
readily slides into seminal varieties ; and indeed, till 
lately, in consequence of the irregular prevalence of 
local names, their whole nomenclature was a chaos of 
confusion. At the instance of the Horticulture'll Society 
of London, Mr Barnet undertook a revision of the sub- 
ject ; and, with great acuteness and discrimination, has 
removed much ambiguity, and finally settled the names 
of the existing varieties. His paper, which is well worth 
the perusal of every student of horticulture, is in the 
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sixth volume of the London Transactions. In the se- 
cond edition of the Catalogue of the London Horticul- 
tural Society, no fewer than 112 varieties are enume- 
rated ; but the following are sufficient, and an asterisk 
is prefixed to those most worthy of cultivation in small 
gardens : — 


* Old Scarlet or Virginian. 

* Grove-End Scarlet. 

* Keen’s Seedling. 

* Roseberry. 

Downton. 

* Knevett’s. 

* Elton. 

American Scarlet. 

Ooul Late Scarlet, 


* Princess Alice. 

* Old Pine or Carolina. 
Wilmot’s Superb. 
Myatt's Pine. 

* Myatt's British Queen. 

* Large Flat Hautbois. 

* Prolific Hautbois. 

* Alpine, red and white, 

* Wood, red and white. 


% 

Myatt’s British Queen, the Elton, and Keen’s seed- 
ling excel in size and beauty, Myatt’s Pine in deli- 
cious flavour; but the fruit of this last is produced spa- 
ringly. 

The strawberry plant is propagated either from run- 
ners or from seed. When runners are employed, they 
are sometimes planted in autumn, or rather as soon as 
they have struck root into the ground. Most common- 
ly, however, tliey are permitted to remain unseparated 
from the parent plants till spring ; a practice not to be 
commended, for it debilitates the old plants, and pre- 
vents the earth between the rows from being stirred 
and cleaned : deep digging between rows is calculated 
to destroy the roots, and ought to be avoided. As, 
upon the whole, spring planting seems to be more gene- 
rally followed, it w ould perhaps be wxll to adopt the 
practice of some gardeners, who are at pains to prick 
out the off-sets, as soon as they are rooted, into beds of 
rich soil, from which they are transplanted into their 
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proper places early in the spring. The more modem 
practice, however, is to plant in July, when a good crop 
can he obtained the following year, besides being from 
eight to ten days earlier than older plants. 

The desire of new varieties has encouraged the prac- 
tice of propagating by seed ; and Keen, Knevett, Myatt, 
and others, have been extremely successful. Mr Knight 
having observed that the young runners of the alpine 
strawberry flower and ripen fruit the first year, w^as led 
to adopt this mode of reproduction, and followed it with 
the happiest success. Early in spring he sowed the 
seed in flower-pots, which were put into a hotbed ; and 
as soon as the plants attained a sufficient size, they were 
transplanted into the open ground. They began to 
blossom soon after midsummer, and continued to pro- 
duce fruit till interrupted by frost. Thus Mr Knight 
is inclined to treat the alpine strawberry as an annual 
plant. The same practice has been recommended in 
France by M. 31orel de Vinde {Cal, Ilort. 3Iem., vol. 
iii.); but he very properly preserves his plants for 
three years, sowing every year a successional crop. 
Keen applied this method of culture to the wood straw- 
berry ; and we doubt not but it might be extended with 
beneficial eflects to the Old Scarlet and others of the 
less artificial varieties. 

A clayey soil or strong loam is considered as l>est 
suited to strawberry plants. On a sandy or very light 
soil they seldom succeed ; and in very close situations, 
and over rich ground, most varieties produce little else 
than leaves. Before planting, the ground should be 
manured and trenched, or digged over deeply, and when 
stiff’ and compact it should be very carefully worked. 
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The market-gardeners in the neighbourhood of London 
grow their strawberries in beds, three rows in each, 
with an alley between them while those of Edinburgh ; 
plant in rows two feet asunder, and from a foot to 
fifteen inches in the rows. When the weather is dry, 
the young plants are watered till they are well esta- 
blished. As little fruit is produced the first year, a 
line of carrots, onions, or other vegetables, is often sown 
between the rows for one season. In May the runners 
are cut off, with the view of promoting the swelling 
of the fruit. During dry w^eather, careful cultivators 
water their plants while in flower, and particularly 
after the fruit is set, and occasionally till it begins to 
colour. The old practice, from which the fruit derives 
its name, of laying straw between the rows to ])revent 
the soiling of the fruit, has been recently revived : and 
w^here there are dressed lawns, the short cut grass may 
be employed for the same purpose. As soon as the 
fruit season is over, the runners are again removed ; 
the straw or grass is taken Jiw ay, and the ground hoed 
and raked. In October the runners, and also the re- 
clining, hut not the erect, leaves are cut away, and the 
surface of the earth is stirred with a three-pronged 
fork, great care being taken not to injure the roots. 
Strawberries may be raised from the same ground for 
an indefinite space of time ; but the plants should be 
renewed every third or fourth year. They are, how- 
ever, never so good after the third year, unless the soil 
is a stiff and rich clay. In the garden they are gene- 
rally put in a quarter by themselves, and it should be 
one fully exposed to the sun and air. The alpine and 
wood varieties may be placed in situations rather moist 
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and shady, as edgings in the slips, or in rows behind 
walls and hedges, in which situations they succeed per- 
fectly well, and produce fruit late in the season. 

If strawberries be planted on a good border, in rows 
a yard asunder, a crop of early peas may be taken be- 
tween the rows ; and the peas may be succeeded by 
Cape broccoli, which seems not only not to be hurt by 
the excretion from the roots of the peas, but to remove 
any noxious quality thus imparted to the soil. The re- 
gular manuring for these crops keeps the strawberries 
in good vigour. 

Strawberries have always been a favourite dessert 
fruit. They likewise form an excellent preserve ; and 
from their fre(^dom from excess of acid, seem well 
adapted to the manufacture of home wine. For this pur- 
pose they have been only partially employed ; but the 
samples of strawberry wine which we have tasted had 
laore of the vinous flavour than any other of our do- 
mestic wines. The culture of strawd)erries is the most 
lucrative part of the employment of the market-gar- 
dener, at least near large towns. It is not uncommon 
for him to realize a clear profit of £25 or £35, or 
even more, per imperial acre of strawberry ground. 
The greater the diligence and assiduity of the cultiva- 
tor, the greater will be his returns. It is a common 
and just remark, that too little labour is in general 
expended upon the strawberry, and by the ignorant and 
unskilful gardener least of all. 

In some places a strawberry bank is formed by a 
ridge of earth, consisting of rich loam if possible, about 
six feet broad at the base, and about five feet high in 
the centre, running nearly from north to south. Along 
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the centre of the ridge a narrow channel is made, into 
which water may be poured, so as to percolate the sides. 
Along the sloping sides bricks are placed like the steps 
of a stair, and in the interstices between the bricks 
strawberry plants are inserted. In this way the plants 
have the fullest advantage of sunshine, the fruit is kept 
perfectly clean, and its early maturity is promoted by 
the reflected heat of the bricks. 

Strawberries are extensively forced. The Old Scar- 
let, Old Pine, lloscberry, Grove-End, and Keen’s Seed- 
ling, are found suitable for this purj)Osc. The latter 
has the advantage of being early, prolific, and yielding 
large fruit ; but the Old Scarlet and the Old Pine have 
the superiority in flavour. The plants must be in a 
course of preparation for nearly a year before fruit can 
be expected. They are potted in April with rich soil, 
two or three young plants being put into a pot of eight 
or ten inches in diameter. During summer they are 
kept in a warm situation and encouraged to grow, 
flowers and runners l>c‘ing carefully picked off. In the 
beginning of winter they are sheltered in cold frames, 
and they are afterwards successively placed into hot- 
beds or forcing-houses, so as to keej) up a succession 
of fruiting plants. The air should l>e kept moist, and 
they must be plentifully supjdied with water. Where 
the means are abundant, a moderate supply of rij>e 
fruit may thus be maintained during the late winter 
and the spring months. Some cultivators provide new 
plants for forcing every year. But the same plants may 
be forced for several successive years, provided they are 
shifted in August, and, at the time of re-potting, the 
black torpid roots are cut off, leaving only those of a 
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paler colour, and which are connected with the new 
shoots or offsets. 


THE CRANBERRY. 

The culture of the American Cranberry {Oxycoccus 
macrocarpus) was introduced by Sir Joseph Banks. 
The plant is distinguished hy the smoothness of its 
stems, and the largeness of its fruit. It grows freely, 
and produces fruit readily in any damp situation ; hut 
where there is a pond, it may be cultivated with the 
greatest success. On the margin of the pond stakes arc 
driven in, a short way within the water line ; and hoards 
are so placed against these as to prevent the soil of the 
cranberry-hed from falling into the water. A layer of 
small stones is deposited in the bottom, and over these, 
peat or bog earth, mixed with sand, to the extent of 
about three or four inches above, and lialf a foot below 
the usual surface of the water. Plants of the American 
cranberry placed on this bed, soon cover the whole sur- 
face with a dense matting of trailing shoots. There 
is a variety which is very shy in yielding its fruit, and 
this should, of course, be avoided. If the prolific va- 
riety be employed, from a bed thirty or forty feet in 
length, by five or six in breadth, a quantity of berries 
may be procured sufficient for the supply of a family 
throughout the year. The fruit is easily preserved in 
bottles. 

The Native cranberry {Oxycoccus palustris) may l>e 
treated in the same manner, and in some places is very 
successfully cultivated. At Culzean Castle, in Ayr- 
shire, I found the cranberry ground surrounded by a 
ditch, the water of which was made to filter through 
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among stones and stakes to the interior, so as to keep 
the cranberry plants constantly supplied with moisture. 
In the same garden a second compartment was dedi- 
cated to small fruits of this class, having in the centre 
a rock-work planted with whortlel)erries (Vaccinium 
Vitis Idcea), and around the rock-work beds of Ameri- 
can Cranberry, of Scottish Cranberry, and of Crowberry 
(^Empetrum nigrum), also native. 

The following plants produce fruit, some of them 
abundantly in a wild state, others sparingly in our gar- 
dens ; but they can scarcely be said to come within the 
province of Horticulture : Berheris vulgaris, the Bar- 
berry ; Sambucus nigra, the Elder ; Frunus spinosa, 
the sloe ; P. insititia, the Bullace ; and Rubus Ch(x- 
mamorus, the Cloudberry. 
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PRKIilMINAUY i:?;MAnKS. 

The term /or (•/«(/ is strictly applicable only to those 
artificial processes by which v(^<retation is in a consider- 
able decree accelerated ; but in common language it has 
been applied to all those operations in which glazed 
frames or houses are concerned, though they may be 
employed merely in aiding the common progress of na- 
ture, or in counteracting the great vicissitudes of our 
climate. For the sake of convenience, we shall adopt 
the term in its broadest acceptation. After some pre- 
liminary observations, we shall first treat of the struc- 
tures, and then of the fruits and vegetables which are 
cultivated in them. 

The principal object of hothouses, and other struc- 
tures of a similar nature, is to produce an artificial 
temperature and liumidity of the atmosphere, which 
shall resemble, as nearly as possible, the climate in 
which the fruits or plants naturally flourish. A com- 
mand of heat is obviously a primary requisite. A re- 
gulated admission of air, and the presence of a certain 
degree of moisture, are, in the next place, necessary. 
Lastly, without the free access of light, plants become 
blanched, or are destroyed by the moisture which they 
generate. These, then, are the conditions which limit 
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the form of hothouses ; when these are attained, any 
form may be adopted which invention can devise, or 
wealth execute ; but every true lover of the art will 
aim at simj)licity, and will deprecate useless expendi- 
ture, so often exhibited in this department, as injurious 
to the character as well as to the progress of horticul- 
ture. 

Artificial Heat, — Forcing-houses are heated in vari- 
ous ways; by means of fiucs conveying smoke and heated 
air ; by pipes conducting steam or hot water ; by so 
constructing the glazed house as to increase the calo- 
rific action of the sun’s rays ; and sometimes by the heat 
generated in the course of the fermentation of vegetable 
substances. 

Flues are generally constructed of common brick, 
though occasionally fire-brick is employed in the neck, 
or that part of the flue immediately adjoining the fur- 
nace. The bricks in the side walls are placed on their 
edges, and the top covering is of tile an inch and a half 
in thickness. In districts where sandstone flag abounds, 
the covers are often formed of that material. Horti- 
cultural WTiters have recommended that flues should 
be about eighteen inches de<^p, and of nearly equal 
breadth ; l)ut to obtain the greatest quantity of heat, 
the breadth should, where possible, be nearly double 
the depth. It is advantageous to detach flues as much 
as possible from the walls of the building which in- 
close them, in order that the heat may be communi- 
cated to the air only. Formerly they Avere often built, 
one above another, with only one side exposed ; a prac- 
tice which, as it occasioned great waste of heat from 
conduction, has been generally abandoned. When it 
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is necessary to lead one flue above another, or to make 
it return upon itself, spaces should be left between them, 
to allow the free passage of caloric from every side. 

With a view to economy of fuel, can-flues and cast- 
iron cylinders have been proposed, and occasionally 
adopted ; but their use has not hitherto become general. 
The arrangement of the flues must depend upon the 
nature of the house ; it may, however, be remarked 
generally, that, as heated air has a tendency to ascend, 
they should be placed as near as can conveniently be 
done to the front of the house, where, of course, the 
sloping roof is lowest. It is likewise important that 
the flue should be introduced, and exert its greatest 
influence, at that part of the structure which is most 
exposed to any refrigerating cause. 

The furnace is most properly situate behind the 
house, and is generally covered by a shed. For the most 
part it is constructed so that the upper part of its arch 
shall be on a level with the top of the flue ; but where 
a considerable heat is required, as in pine-apple stoves, 
it is found preferable to sink the furnace, in order to 
])roduce a neck or rise of about a foot and a half in 
height, which moderates the intensity of the heat on its 
first entrance, and, by increasing the draught, causes 
the fire to burn freely. The size of the furnace must 
be regulated by the kind of fuel employed. Where 
coke or charcoal is used, it may be about eighteen 
inches square ; but where small coal, turf, or peat is to 
be burnt, it should be two feet, or even two and a half, 
square, by two feet in height. A large furnace insures 
the long continuance of the fire, a fact which in practice 
has received too little attention. To resist the effects 
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of heat, the interior should be lined with fire-brick. 
The roof should be strongly arched. The door may l>e 
about a foot square, and when it is double, as it ou^ht 
always to be, the outer half should be a little 1 artier 
than the inner. The grate is of the same breadth as the 
door, and may extend about two-thirds of the length 
of the furnace. The ash-pit is equally wide, and from 
fifteen to eighteen inches deep ; it is fiirnislied with a 
ventilator in the door to regulate the admission of air. 
In practice the furnace, and especially the ash-pit, 
should be kept clear of ashes ; as by this means coals 
of an inferior quality may be burnt with ease. 

Fig. 13 repi'esents a longitudinal section of the com- 
mon garden furnace. It is surrounded by a double 
wall to prevent the escape of heat. 



Fi.r. ll). 


Mr Witty has invented a furnace, which is ])osscssed 
of valuable qualities. A vertical section of it is given 
in fig. 14. The fuel is supplied by the door at a, 
and is pressed down the inclined plane towards the 
grate c, by an apparatus placed at the head of it ; 
but this method being complicated, lias given way 
to several modifications, in which the door a has 
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been found the most useful, the fuel beings pressed for- 
ward by the common tools used for feeding furnaces : 



Fig. 14. 


h is the door for regulating the fuel on the grate c. In 
its progress, the whole surface of the coal along the in- 
clined plane is constantly kept in a state of inflamma- 
tion, the flame having naturally a tendency to burn up- 
wards. In this way the greater part of the fresh coal 
is carbonized, that is, the gas is separated from it and 
inflamed, leaving •only coke. The strong combustion 
of the coke at the grate produces heat enough to car- 
bonize the coal, and air enough to inflame the gas. 
This furnace, therefore, not only consumes most of the 
smoke, but effects a considerable saving of fuel. 

Steam . — Steam is more genial than fire-heat from 
flues, being less contaminated, and more equable and 
pliant in its distribution. In steam hothouses the 
plants can scarcely ever lie liable to suffer from scorch- 
ing heat ; the air continues pure and untainted, and per- 
sons visiting the house are much less liable to be an- 
noyed by the smell of smoke and soot. It is neater in 
all its arrangements within doors and also without, for 
it precludes the necessity of more than one furnace and 
one chimney top, and in a great measure removes the 
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unseemliness of the heaps of coals and ashes with which 
common furnaces are usually surrounded. In districts 
where coals are dear, the saving of fuel is an object ; 
and it has been found that seven bushels of coals go as 
far in keeping up steam heat, as ten bushels do in main- 
taining an equal temperature by flues. By merely 
opening a valve, the house may at any time be effec- 
tually Hcamed, that is, filled with the steam or vapour, 
and the warm moisture thus applied to the plants is 
observed to contribute remarkably to their health and 
vigour. To counterbalance these advantages, we are 
not aware of any defects, except such as may arise from 
the greater complexity of the apparatus, or at least its 
liability to disrepair and accident. 

Steam is generated in a cast or wrought iron boiler, 
furnished with safety-valves, and heated by a furnace. 
As in the common steam-engine, tlie boiler is supplied 
from a cistern above, and is made t^regulate itself by a 
simple contrivance. In the feed-liead is a valve, which 
is opened by the sinking of a float, which descends in pro- 
portion as tlie water is dissipated in steam ; and, being 
balanced by a weight, whenever a sufficient quantity 
of water is admitted, rises again, and shuts the valve. 
As steam may be conveyed, w ithout materially impairing 
its calorific powers, to the distance of several thousand 
feet, one boiler is sufficient for heating all the glazed 
houses which are ever erected together ; but a second 
is generally kept in readiness, to act as an auxiliary in 
case of accident, or in very severe weather. Steam is 
conducted from the boiler in a single main pipe, or in 
two parallel pipes, wdiich may be only one inch in bore. 
The divarications of the pipes into particular houses are 
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arranged somewhat in the manner of flues, and, indeed, 
arc sometimes placed within or on them, whim tliey 
already exist. These interior pipes are from three to six 
inches in diameter, in order to afibrd a p'eator radiating 
surface, and are supplied with sets of valves, to admit, 
regulate, or exclude the heated vaj)our, according to cir- 
cumstances. 

In small greenhouses a single st('am-pipo is found suf- 
ficient ; but in houses of considerable height and breadth, 
or where a higher tem]X‘rature is required, as in the 
palm-house, the steam-flue is made to describe two or 
three turns. 

Water, contained in large vessels or pijxjs, is some- 
times heated by steam, and so made tbe medi\mi of con- 
veying caloric to the atmosphere of glazed houses. The 
annexed fig. 15 represents an example of this arrange- 
ment. In the instance liere given, a small steam -tube, 
one inch in diametm’, enters a w’ater-pipe eight inches in 
diameter, and tw enty-eight feet long, wholly within the 
forcing-house ; it passes into the larger pipe at the 
centre, and after traversing its w hole length and return- 



ing, it issues out immediately below the point at which 
it entered. It then forms a syplion, by w liieli the con- 
densed water is conveyed aw^ay. A more detailed de- 
scription may he found in the Zondon Horticultural 
Transactions^ vol. iii. 
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Steam is sometimes employed to furnish bottom heat. 
A shallow cistern of water is heated by a steam-pipe, 
in the manner exhibited in figs. 16 and 17. The 
cistern is covered with pavement, over which is a bed 
of small stones, tlien ashes or sand, into which the pots 
containing plants are to be plunged. 




Fig. 1#T. 



Fig. 17. 

Steam is also employed to heat flues. Fig. 18 re- 
presents a side view and section of a flue filled with 
small stones or broken bricks, and heated by means 


Fig.l^<. 

of a small steam- pijic passing along the lower part of 
the flue. Along the upper side of this pipe are a num- 
ber of small holes, becoming more frequent towards 
the farther end, to allow the escape of steam ; there 
are, besides, a few perforations in the under side, to 
clear away condensed water. The flue has a slight 
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inclination to that end of the house from which the 
water can be more easily drained. 

Similar expedients were long ago employed, in the 
heating of forcing-})its, by John Ilay of Edinburgh, a 
garden-architect of great judgment and experience. The 
subjoined figs. 19 and 20 represent a mode of supplying 



Fig. 20. II 

surface and bottom heat, by discharging steam into flues 
and chambers filled with stones. The steam is admitted 
by small pipes running along the central pit, in chan- 
nels about four inches deep, and of the same width. 
These channels are crossed by others at right angles ; 
and at the points of intersection the steam is permitted 
to escape by two small holes, one on each side of the 
pipe. The pits must have a water-tight paved bottom, 
with a declivity of one inch in ten feet. The sides and 
covers of the channels are loosely jointed, and are per- 
meable by the steam. Stop-cocks are attached to the 
pipes, so that the supply of vapour can be adjusted. 
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Another mode of adapting steam to the production of 
bottom heat, may be seen in Mr Maemurtrie’s Pine-Pit, 
to be afterwards described. 

Hot Water , — More recently the circulation of hot 
water in iron pipes or vessels has been successfully em- 
ployed in producing artificial warmth. The tempera- 
ture derived from this source has all the properties of 
steam-heat, with the following additional advantages : 
it is more steady, being less affected by changes of tem- 
perature in the open air than in bouses heated by fire- 
flues, or even by steam-pipes ; it is not liable to inter- 
ruption by the bursting of vessels, and it is more last- 
ing, as water does not cool so rapidly as aqueous va- 
pour. 

The following explanation of the principle of the 
hot- water apparatus is given by Tredgold, in the Lend, 
Hort, Trans., vol. vii. : “ We may select the simple case 
of two vessels placed on a horizontal plane with two 
pipes to connect them ; the vessels being open at top, 
and the one pipe connecting the lower parts of the ves- 
sels, and the other the upper parts. If the vessels and 
pipes be filled with water, and heat be applied to the 



vessel A, the effect of heat will be to expand the water 
in the vessel A ; and its surface will, in consequence, 
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rise to ai higher level a, a, the former general level lx)ing 
b, b. The density of the fluid in the vessel A will also 
decrease, in consequence of its expansion ; but as soon 
as the column c, d, of fluid above the centre of the up- 
per pipe is of greater weight than the column f e, above 
that centre, motion will commence along the upper pipe 
from A to B, and the change this motion produces in 
the equilibrium of the fluid will cause a corresponding 
motion in the lower pipe from B to A ; and, in short, 
the motion will olmously continue till the temperature 
be nearly the same in holh vessels ; or if water be made 
to boil in A, it may also be boiling hot in B, because 
ebullition in A will assist the motion.” 

Fig. 21 referred to in the preceding quotation, repre- 
senting the common tank boiler surrounded by a flue, 
with a cistern at the extremity of the pipes, exhibits the 
form in which tlie aj)paratus was first erected ; but as in 
this arrangement the process of heating was very slow, 
many changes have been made ; the cistern has gene- 
rally been abandoned, and boilers of various configura- 
tions have been adopted. Fig. 22 is a longitudinal sec- 



tion, and Fig. 23 is a transverse section of a flued tank 
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boiler, in which the surface exposed to the heat being 
increased, the effect required is accelerated, and at the 
same time a considerable saving of fuel is effected. 



Fit?. 

The conical boiler, invented by Mr Rogers, of Seven- 
oaks, Kent, is formed of two truncated concentric cones, 
with a space of two or three inches between them for 
the water, the furnace being in the inner cone, and the 
fuel supplied from the top. 

Mr Rogers’ boiler was originally surrounded with 
brick-work, but several modifications and improve- 
ments of it have been introduced : in some cases it has 



Fig. 24. 

been fitted up in a sheet-iron case, like Amott’s stove. 
In fig. 24, the boiler is placed in a cast-iron stand, 
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with ground circular furnace, and register ash-pit 
doors,— a being the furnace, h the boiler, c flow and 
returning pipes, d the furnace door, e smoke-pipe to 
the vent, / ash-pit, a grating, h hole for cleaning the 
furnace. The best kinds of fuel for this furnace arc 
coke, gas-cinders, and anthracite; but common coal 
which docs not cake very much has been found to he 
well adapted for the purpose, as it is soon formed into 
coke. 

The following is the rationale of the process of the 
heating of this boiler, as given by !Mr Rogers in the 
volume of the Ga7'd€n€r\^ Magazine for 1840. 

‘‘ As fuel cannot be consumed without air, if a fur- 
nace be constructed of considerable depth, and filled 
with fuel, and air be admitted only at the bottom, that 
fuel alone is consumed which lies immediately on the 
bars, and first receives the draught of air. The fuel 
above, provided it transmits the air, becomes red hot, 
or nearly so, but does not consume until that below it 
is destroyed. In this manner, one of these conical fur- 
naces being lighted and filled with fuel, that portion in 
the upper part of the furnace which cannot burn ab- 
sorbs the heat of the burning fuel below, and radiates 
or transmits it to the water on every side. So perfect 
is this absorption of heat, that for several hours after 
the furnace has been filled up with cinders, though 
there may be a fierce fire below, little or no heat escapes 
by the chimney — the whole being taken up by the sur- 
rounding water. The economy, therefore, of fuel in 
such an apparatus is very great. It is evident, that 
excess of draught must be carefully guarded against, 
so much only being allowed as will consume the fuel 
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Steadily, which is easily learned by experience. The 
necessity, also, of keeping the aperture in front close, 
so that air enters the furnace only through the ash-pit, 
is hence evident. The water (as may be observed from 
the above figure) is in close and immediate contact with 
the red-hot fuel on all sides, no black smoking coals in- 
tervening, as in most kinds of boilers ; hence the great 
power in proportion to size.” 

The economy of fuel in these boilers is not their 
principal advantage ; their great recommendation is a 
long-continued and steady heat. When properly ma- 
naged, they may be depended on for preserving the 
heat for from fifteen to twenty hours. They have been 
successfully applied to all descriptions of hothouses, 
but for pits they are eminently useful, from the small 
space they occupy ; and when fired with coke, gas -cin- 
ders, or anthracite, they give off very little smoke. 

It is unnecessary to describe all the numerous modi- 



fications of this apparatus ; but it may be proper to 
direct the attention of the reader to the close boiler 
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represented in fig. 25, in which is shewn how the cir- 
culation may be conducted over a door or otlier ob- 
stacle. In this case the upper pipe must not ascend 
and descend twice : air-tubes ought also to be placed in 
the boiler, and on the highest part of the pipes ; and 
the whole must be made considerably stronger than 
on common occasions. The annexed isometrical eleva- 
tion, fig. 26, will give an idea of a hot-water appara- 



tus for a vinery thirty feet long by eleven wide. A 
is the boiler, as in fig. 21, p. 135; B the upper 
or d(flivcring pij)e ; C the principal part of the upper 
pipe, of a flat form, presenting a greater radiating sur- 
face, in proportion to the quantity of heat ; D the de- 
scending limb ; E the returning pipe, of a cylindrical 
form. 

Mr Fowler has employed the syphon as a part of the 
hot-water apparatus ; and in his tract on the Thermo- 
syphon^ as he calls it, has shewn how its various modifi- 
cations may be employed in warming hot walls, as well 
as in heating glazed houses. The following statement 
of the principle is given in the Gardener s Mapazine^ 
vol. V. : ‘‘ Any one may prove that hot water will cir- 
culate in a syphon, by taking a piece of lead pipe, say 
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of lialf an inch bore, and four or five feet long, bending 
it like a syphon, but one leg a good deal more bent than 
the other, in order to give the descending water time 
and sj)ace for giving out its heat; and then, filling this 
tube with water, and placing one hand on each end to 
retain it full, immerse the extremities in a pot of water 
over a fire, as represented in the annexed 
fig. 27. Supposing the water of a uni- 
form temperature in both legs of the syjdion, 
no circulation would take place; but sup- 
})Osing it to cool sooner in the long leg a 
than in the short leg h, then the equilil)riiim 
w^ould be destroyed, and the water in the 
long leg a w'ould descend, and draw up 
w ater through the short leg h ; and this 27. 

circulation would continue as long as the water c was 
maintained at a temperature above that of tlie surround- 
ing atmosphere.” 

Mr Kew ley’s adaj)tation of the sy|)hon is one of the 
simplest and most efficient that has been proposed. In 

a c 

"^1 

17 


fig. 28 , a, c, c. are the two legs of a syphon, through 
the upper of which the heated Avater ascends, and by 
the lower descends. Immediately over the descending 
bend, a pipe connected with an air-pump is inserted, 
in order to fill the pipes, or remove the air w liich col- 
lects in the superior limb. Instead of the air-pump, 
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a funnel with air-tight valves is sometimes employed. 
This mode of circulation has been adopted in some of 
the principal nursery-gardens near London. 

The system of heating by the circulation of hot wa- 
ter in metallic pipes, is easily applicable, not only to 
any glazed house constructed with flues, but to any 
select portion of an existing fruit- wall, although al- 
ready clothed with trees. In the last case, a small 
furnace and boiler are, of course, placed at the back 
of the wall; the expanding water rises to a cistern near 
the top of the wall ; horizontal pipes, making three or 
four turns, arc inserted into the south front of the wall, 
which is an easy operation, as the wall is usually faced 
with brick ; and through these the water circulates, to 
the great increase of the temperature of the air sur- 
rounding the tree. The operation should be accom- 
plished late in the autumn ; the tree being carefully 
unnailed, bent forward, and secured from injury or 
breaking, and as carefully replaced. 

Mr Perkins has constructed an apparatus of small 
tubes hermetically sealed, in which water circulates, of 
a temperature varying from 300 to 400"^ Fahrenheit. 
The contrivance is very ingenious, and has been pretty 
extensively employed, at London and Edinburgh, in 
heating public offices and warerooms. For further in- 
formation we may refer to the Gardener s Magazine, 
vols. viii. and ix. ; and to Mr M‘lntosh’s Book of the 
Garden. 

Mr Corbett, foreman at Pontey’s nursery-garden, Ply- 
mouth, introduced a mode of employing hot water as a 
means of heating. From a common boiler proceeds an 
upright tube, and this tube leads to a continued series of 
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open gutters. Heat being applied to the boiler, the water 
rises in the tube and flows forward in the gutters, giving 
out moisture in proportion to the degree of heat. As 
the water cools or becomes more dense or heavy, it 
gradually falls back to the bottom of the boiler. 

Mr Ilcndle, of Plymouth , has also introduced a mode 
of heating, in which he employs tanks instead of pipes, 
or gutters, for both surface and bottom heat. These 
tanks are formed of wood, brick, stone, or cast iron. 
When formed of wood, they require to be made of good 
sound plank, not less than two inches thick, properly 
jointed, and are usually covered with slates. If they 
are formed of stone or brick, tlie insides require a thick 
coating of Homan cement, and for covers, stone, slate, 
or brick pavement is emjdoyed. The cast-iron tanks 
have corners of the same materials. 

When only one tank is fitted up in a house or pit, a 
division is made along the centre, leaving an opening at 
the end farthest from the boiler, for the water to flow 
through, the hot water or flow pipe from the boiler 
being fixed to the end of the tank on one side of the 
division, and the cold water or return pipe to the boiler 
to the end, on the opposite side of tlie division. When 
two tanks are used, they are joined to the flow' and re- 
turn pipes respectively, and united at the extreme ends. 
In pits, the tanks may be carried round the sides and 
ends of the pit, with a division between the flow and 
return pipes. 

The principal advantage of the application of this 
mode of heating consists in the production of bottom 
heat. Proper provision ought, however, to be made for 
preventing more of the steam or vapour rising from the 
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hot water (into the house) than what is requisite ; for, 
if this precaution be not adopted, there will be too much 
damp in the winter season for the proper growth or pre- 
servation of tlie plants. 

To mention the nxys of the sun amongst the sources of 
artificial boat, may excite a smile; yet it happens that, 
from the stagnation of air, the refioction of light from 
walls, and other circumstances, they often produce a 
very considerable ])rop()rtion of the increased tempera- 
ture of a hothouse. This species of heat, however, is 
materially afiected by the admission of the air necessary 
to the growth and healthy state of the plants. We an* 
not aware of its having been emj)loyed as a primary 
source (d" heat, exce])t in the ease of Dr Anderson'’s pa- 
tent hothouse, in which heated air w’as kept, l>ottled 
up, as it were, in separate chambers ; an aiTang(‘mcnt 
too irregular and uniiianageable to be of much utility 
in our variable climate. 

Vegetable substances in a state of fermentation evolve 
a considerable quantity of caloric, and are much em- 
ployed to produce hottom heat in hotbeds, pine-a})ple, 
or melon pits. In a few instances they have been aj»- 
jdied to warm the atmosphere of vineries and j ♦each- 
houses, in w hich, however, they have been found to be 
but an indilferent substitute for the other means al really 
explained. 

In the management of artificial heat, a considerable 
degree of caution is required. All the operations of 
nature are gradual ; and in forcing, it is wx‘11 to follow 
these as the safest examples. The judicious gardener 
will therefore apply his heat very gradually at first ; 
he will increase it l)y degrees for several weeks, and, in 
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particular, he will guard against any sudden decrease of 
warmth, as nothing is more necessary to success than 
that the course of vegetation be continued uninterrupt- 
edly through foliation, inflorescence, and fructification. 
He will cause the temperature to increase by day and 
decrease by night, to rise in summer and fall in winter. 
Pie will, in short, imitate, as much as j)ossible, the 
natural and varying influence of the sun. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that a Fahrenheit 
thermometer is an indispensable instrument to tlie gar- 
dener, not only in the forcing- house, hut in every de- 
partment. Six's llegistering Thermometer is very con- 
venient, for pointing out the extreme temperatures dur- 
ing night or day. 

The Admission of Alt '. — The deteriorating influence 
which all living ])lants are supposed to exert on the 
atmosphere, must operate with tenfold force in a glazed 
house, where the proportion of air to vegetable sub- 
stance is infinitely smaller than under the open sky, and 
wdiere the corrective agitations of the wind, and the 
changes of tom|>erature. are much less ])erceptihly felt. 
The. respiration of plants, and the exhalations of putres- 
cent vegetables, require a constant circulation of the 
a(‘rial fluid, and this is maintained by means of move- 
able sashes and ventilators in the roof of the house. 
Of these, sashes se<‘in ])referable, as less apt to produce 
currents of cold air, which are always injurious to ve- 
getation. It is, indeed, a disatlvantage that, by slid- 
ing down ov(‘r one another, they diminish tlie influx of 
light. In winter, however, when liglit, from its scarcity 
in our high latitude, is most valuable, they are seldom 
drawn down to any extent; and, by having all the sashes 

K 
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moveaWe, the gardener, with a little attention, may 
correct, in a great measure, any inequality in this re- 
spect. Sliding sashes require a depth of rafter which 
greatly augments the shade in oblique sunshine, an 
e^^l which cannot easily he ohviat(‘d. With fixed roofs, 
and more es{K‘cially those wliich are curvilinear (to Ik*, 
immediately described), numerous ventilators are the 
only means by which a proper circulation of air can be 
obtained. Some very intelligent gard(‘iH*rs pi-efer liav- 
irig all the sloping saslies tlxed, and vi*ntilating (‘hictly 
by means of large windows at (‘ach end of the liouse, 
aided by small ventilators in front. 

The quantity of air to 1 k‘ admitted from time to time 
must vary with ibo season, tin* tempc'rature required to 
be kept uj), and tin* kinds of jdants cultivated. It should 
be giv(m and withdrawn by degn'es, particularly in tlie 
colder portions of the year. The saslies or ventilators, 
for instance, may be jiartially ojxm by eight a.m., top air 
being given before front air ; full air may he (.‘inployed 
about ten : a reduction should take place before three 
P.M., and the whole should he closed b(‘tween four and live 
in the afternoon. In summer less caution is necessary, 
as in many cases the external air differs little in tem- 
perature from that within the house. Most commonly, 
air is given only during the day, and is exclud(*d at 
night, with perhaps an increase of fire-heat. Judicious 
horticulturists will sometimes reverse this process. 
Knowing, for example, that in the West Indies chilly 
and cold nights usually succeed the hottest days, they 
will imitate nature, hy shutting up the house hy day, 
and throwing it open at night. This practice, however, 
supported as it is by analogy, is subject to many limit- 
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ations, and can only be followed in our climate during 
the summer and autumn months. It is useful, not- 
withstanding, to remember the principle, though it ad- 
mits only of partial application. 

The Admission of Light . — In addition to the heat 
with which natural light is always accompanied, there 
seems to be another property necessary to vegetation, 
which, from some cause hitherto unexplained, is partly 
deranged by its transmission through glass. The fact, 
however, is evident, from the circumstance that plants 
thrive better near glass than at a distance from it, 
though the intensity of light is apj)arently undiminish- 
ed. Hence practical gardeners are anxious to distribute 
their finer plants in situations as close as possible to 
the glazed roofs of hothouses. 

Connected with the admission of light, is the deter- 
mination of the pitch or angle of elevation of the roofs 
of glazed houses. It is evidently of advantage that the 
rays of light should fall upon glass perpendicularly, as 
loss by reflexion is then a minimum, or indeed little or 
nothing. The angle necessary to obtain this result is 
easily deducible from the sun's place in the ecliptic. 
At the equinoxes, the siirrs meridional height abovi‘ the 
horizon at any point of the earth’s surface, is equal to 
the complement of the latitude of that place : and hence, 
in order that the sun’s ray.s may be perpendicular at 
that period, it is only necessary to make the elevation 
of the roof of the hothouse equal to the latitude of the 
place. The angle, for any other season, may l>e ob- 
tained by subtracting from the latitude the declina- 
tion of the sun, if at that time to the north of the 
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equator, or by adding it, if to the south.* These periods 
are of course selected in accordance with the time at 
which the direct rays are most required. Mr Knight 
proposes a general elevation of 34° for the latitude of 
London, an angle which corresponds to the 20th of May 
and 21st of July. This would afford four months, 
from the 20th of April to the 21st of August, during 
which the angle of incidence at mid-day would not at 
any time amount to 9°, while the deviation at the winter 
solstice would be 43°, and the loss of light from re- 
flexion would bo little more than The llev. Mr 
Wilkinson recommends 45°, a pitch extremely suitable 
for early vineries and pine-stoves. In this case, the 
midsummer dc\dati on would be 19°, and the loss 
and the midwinter deviation 30°, while the loss is nearly 
the same. From these statements, however, and from 
an inspection of the table alrc^ady referred to, it is 
manifest that much greater exactness has been sought 
in this matter than is at all necessary. The reduction 
of the opacity of the roof, arising from the breadth and 
depth of rafters and astragals, is of much greater con- 


* The following is part of Bouguer’s Table of Reflexions. — 
Of 1000 incident rays, when the 


Angle of incidence is 75 ° 
70 
65 
60 
50 
40 
30 
20 
10 
1 


299 rays are reflected. 
222 
157 
112 
57 
34 
27 
25 
25 
25 
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sequence. Accordingly, in some glazed houses, parti- 
cularly those constructed of metallic substances, rafters 
have been omitted altogether; but this kind of struc- 
ture leads to considerable difficulties in the admission 
of air. 

We have taken it for granted tJiat the framework is 
composed of wood ; and if prime Baltic timber be pro- 
cured, it will endure for nearly half a century. But in 
some cases rafters and sashes made entirely of metal, 
generally either malleable or cast iron, have been em- 
ployed; and in others, a middle course has been taken, 
by adoj)ting wooden mortices and metallic tenons. The 
great objection to the use of metal for rafters and 
sashes is, that it is too rapid a conductor of caloric, 
and too liable to contraction and expansion from the 
alternations of heat and cold ; the expansion tending to 
render the sashes immoveable, and even to loosen the 
walls ; and the contraction being apt to fracture the 
glass, and to produce openings between the sashes at 
which hoar-frost may enter. 

In order to secure the greatest possible influx of light, 
scientific horticulturists recommend hothouses with cur- 
vilinear roofs. It was remarked by Sir George Stuart 
Mackenzie, to whom the merit of the proposal is pri- 
marily due, that if we could find a form for a glass-roof, 
such that the sun’s rays should be per[)endicular to aome 
part of it, not on two days, but during the whole year, 
that form would be the best. Such a figure is the 
sphere, and he thcreiore })r(»poses a quarter segment of 
a globe, or semidome, the radius of which is about fif- 
teen feet. The frame for the glass-w ork is formed of 
equal ribs of hammered iron, fastened into an iron plate 
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in the parapet wall, and fixed at top into an iron ring 
connected with the hack wall. There are no rafters or 
sliding sashes, hut air is admitted hy ventilators in the 
paraj)et and hack walls. 

This form of hothouse roofs was warmly patronised 
hy the late Mr Knight, who, however, was of opinion, 
that the house proposed hy Sir George Mackenzie was 
too high, in proportion to its length and breadth, and 
therefore recommended a smaller section of a sphere, 
with a greater radius. His dimensions are forty feet 
long, fourteen Avido in the centre, and, including the 
front parapet, twelve feet high. The late Mr Loudon, 
who, it is helieved, was the first that actually erected 
hothouses on tliis principle, proposed several suh-varic- 
ties of form. He descrihes in his “ Encyclopaedia of 
Gardening,” the acuminated srmidome, the acuminated 
semi globe, the semi-eUipsey and the parallelogram with 
curved roof and ends. 

As far as we are aware, no extensive experimental 
investigation of the comparative merits of curvilinear 
houses has hitherto been made. A writer in the Gar- 
dener's Magazine (vol, ii.) states, that he found it ne- 
cessary, during the summer inontlis, to shade his ])ine- 
apples groAving in such a house, from nine or ten o’clock 
in the morning, to three or four in the afternoon, in 
order to prevent the plants from assuming a rustv 
tinge, and unhealthy appearance. Another jiractical 
gardener comjdains (vol. v.), that “ the circular roof 
concentrated tluj sun’s rays so immoderately, that the 
tops of the grape vines aaxtc scorched, even Avlien the 
doors and ventilators at the hack were ()j)en.” This, 
he says, Avas always the case in summer; and in wdnter 
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it was with difficulty, and only with the assistance of 
bast-mats, that he could keep out frost. With others, 
however, the curvilinear form has given great satisfac- 
tion. A considerable portion of the superior lightness 
of the curvilinear houses is due to the absence of rafters ; 
and as these may also be dispensed with in plain roofs, 
the effect of these ought to be deducted in making a 
comparison. Perliaps, when every thing else is rightly 
arranged, there is generally enough of light in common 
houses. Scarcely any species of fruit, when cultivated 
in the oj)Cu air, is cxpt)se(l during the whole day to the 
action of the solar rays, but must unavoidably be shaded 
at times by leaves and branches. It is difficult to sup- 
pose that, ill respect to illumination, there is any re- 
markabb^ deficiencv in pits and glazed houses, in which 
have been ripened jiine-apples and clusters of grapes, 
at least rivalling, if not surpassing, the produce of the 
most favoured of their native climes. In the facility 
of admitting air, in the quantity and convenience of 
trellises, and in other interior accommodations, it can- 
not be disputed that the old forms have rather the ad- 
vantage. 

It has already been said, that hothouse roofs of the 
common kind are sometimes constructed without rafters 
or moveable sashes. A considerable increase of light is 
thus obtained ; but this benefit is attended with an al- 
most insuperable defect, namely, the difficulty of pro- 
ducing a fr(‘e and equable circulation of air. It is in* 
deed jirobable that the common or plain-roofed hot- 
house will always continue the favourite form with 
practical gardruiers In it the rafters are arranged at 
equal distances, and arc made of a deep and narrow 
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form, with their under edges rounded off. Nicol recom- 
mends that they should be made two and one-fourth 
inches broad, by ten inches deep. Perhaps they might 
be a little broader and shallower with advantage. The 
size of the saslics may depend on the magnitude of the 
house ; their breadth, however, should range from three 
and a half to four feet. Except in very large houses, 
sashes are always disposed in two tiers, the upper row 
sliding down over the under one. Wlierc there are ven- 
tilators in the front wall or upright glass, the sashes in 
the upper tier alone require to be moveable, and, for 
the sake of convenience, they should be made^*,onsider- 
ably shorter than the others. They are furnished with 
cords, pulleys, rollers, and weights, though the last, 
with no very prudent regard to economy, are sometimes 
omitted. Formerly all hothouses were constructed with 
upright sashes in front, but they arc very seldom used 
now ; and, exce])t in ornamental structures, it is hard 
to say why they should not be laid aside altogether ; 
for while upright sashes certainly tend to weaken the 
fabric, and increase itsexpemse, their utility is at least 
problematical. 

Glass is the transpan^it material universally em- 
ployed, for it is at once a ready transmitter of tlie rays 
of the sun, and a bad conductor of caloric ; or it admits 
light, and retains the heat generated in the house by 
hot water, or otherwise. That some tint of blue or 
green w’ould lessen the scorching edects of the sun’s 
rays, has for some time l)een admitted ; but it was not 
until the erection of the large conservatory at Kew, 
that the question was satisfactorily determined, under 
sanction of the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, 
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by Mr Robert Hunt, of the Museum of Practical Geo- 
logy, who found, after a series of experiments, that a 
glass coloured of a pale yellow green, by means of 
oxide of copper, afforded the most satisfactory results. 
The panes of glass formerly employed in hothouses 
were of large size, but small panes are found to be more 
economical, being less liable to break, and more easily 
replaced. It is believed that a pane seven inches in 
breadth by six in length, is the cheapest form in which 
good glass can he obtained. In glazing, it is impor- 
tant to keep the overlaj)s of the panes of small dimen- 
sions, p(ndia])S from one-fourth to one-eighth of an 
inch in breadth. This diminishes the breakage which 
arises from the expansion attending the freezing of 
water detained between the laps by capillary attrac- 
tion. Asa further preventive, the interstices are some- 
times tilled with putty, and occasionally with laps of 
lead or copper. This eflects a considerable saving of 
glass and of heat, but imposes on the gardener the 
duty of incrcas(‘d attention in preventing the stagna- 
tion of air. The framewmrk of hothouses should be 
w ell coated w ith oil-])aint ; w hite-lead of a stone colour 
being preferred. 

In closing these ])reliminary remarks, it is proper to 
observe, that although the construction of a forcing- 
house, is always a matter of considerable importance, 
it is not the only, nor even the most important con- 
dition necessary to insure success. Much care in 
management, skill in pruning, and some knowledge of 
physiology, must be ])ossessed and applied, in order 
to obtain abundant and regular crops of fine fruit. 

The more minute details resjiecting the structure of 
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glazed houses, we shall notice along with the peculiar 
culture required in each ; and we shall take them in 
the following order ; 1, The Vinery or Grape-house; 
2, Peach-house ; 3, Cherry-house ; 4, Fig-house ; 5, 
Orangery ; 6, Pinery ; and, 7, Melonry. The Green- 
house and other botanical structures will come more 
appropriately under review in treating of the Flower 
Garden. 

1. The Vinery. 

Structure . — The vinery is susceptible of a great 
variety of form ; more so, indeed, than any other for- 
cing-house. That form, however, which has bec;ii most 
commonly used, is the plane roof with sliding sashes ; 
and such is the success with which it has been em- 
ployed, and its convenience for every purpose, that it is 
not probable it will soon be generally supplanted. The 
section of the j)each-house at page 163 will give an 
idea of the usual configuration of the vinery. On the 
opposite page are given a section and a ground plan of a 
curvilinear vinery (having a mushroom-house behind), 
heated by hot watei*. 

A vinery, Avith Hues and two furnaces, is generally 
fifty feet long, tw^elve or fourteen w ide within, the height 
of the back Avail being ten or twelvii feet. Where there 
is only one surface, or where a hot-water apparatus is 
employed, the length of the house should not exceed 
thirty-five or forty feet. Small divisions are to be pre- 
ferred ; for wlujre tlu;re is a considerable extent of glass, 
the cultivator, by aj)plying his fires to tluj different di- 
visions in succession, can prolong the crop from May 
to December. The parapet Avail in front is commonly 
arched, or built on lintels, supported by stone pillars ; 
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а, Ilot-water apparatus in the vinery. 
by Boiler for the vinery. 

c, Boiler for the hot- water apparatus of the mushroom house 

d, Pit below the passage of the mushroom-house for forcing 
rhubarb, sea-kale, &c. 

б, Ventilators for the vinery. 
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80 that the vines, which are planted inside the house, 
close by the j)arapet, may send abroad their roots in 
search of nutriment. Sometimes the vines are planted 
without, and introduced into the house by slanting aper* 
tures in the front wall ; but the former metliod, where 
possible, is th(^ more eligible. The trellis used for train- 
ing is generally formed of wires drawn across the rafters, 
at the distance of a foot from each other. Of late the 
trellis has frequently been divided into portions of a 
moderate breadth, placed vertically under the rafter. 
This form is calhid the hanging trellis, and is described 
at length in the Loud. Hort, Trans,, vol. vi. A sec- 
tion of one variety has this appearance. 



This form leaves the middle of the sash open to the 
sun’s rays, and allows the back wall to be covered with 
bearing wood, a thing which, in otlier circumstances, 
can scarcely be done with any beneficial effect. It must, 
however, be admitted, that, according to the experience 
of some, this arrangement is inferior to the common 
trellis. 

It is of importance that the included soil and front 
border of a vinery should be fresh and rich, and of a 
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considerable depth. Mr GrifFen (in Land. Hort, 
Trans,) recommends as a compost “ one-half of good 
loamy soil with its turf, one-quarter of rich old dung, 
and one-quarter of brick and lime rubbish ; the turf* 
well rooted, and the whole well incorporated.” Plants 
raised from cuttings, and prepared for two or three 
years in pots, are preferred for the furnishing of a 
vinery ; find when planted inside the house, there should 
not be fewer than two plants to each sash. 

It is scarcely necessary to enumerate the particular 
varieties of the grape-vine, as adapted for a vinery, for 
every good variety deserves a place where there is room, 
and all those which have been already mentioned are 
occasionally employed. It may he remark(‘d, however, 
that the kinds should he assorted according to the order 
of their ripening. Th(‘ early graj)es, such as the Mus- 
cadines, should bo plant(‘d in a house hy themselves ; 
those of a medium character, the Frontignacs and Black 
Hamburgh, for example, may occupy a second ; while 
the late Tokay, the Muscat of Alexandria, Nice, Syrian, 
and others, would be fit inmates for a tliird. d'his would 
produce a regular succession, and admit a uniformity 
of treatment in each house. Where there is not a suite 
of vineries, but only one large house, the late varieties 
should ho place<l near the entrance of the flues, where 
the temperature is higher. 

PranitKj and Traininyf . — Very numerous have been 
the directions given in reference to those particulars ; 
but we cannot here go into such details, nor is it ne- 
cessary. The great object is the reproduction of bear- 
ing, that is, annual w ood, over the w hole surface of the 
house. When this is accomplished, the next matter to 
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be determined is the number of eyes or buds to be left 
on each shoot, that is, whether we shall adopt the short 
or the long system of pruning. The former is most 
allied to the practice of foreign vineyards, and has been 
most successfully employed in this country. According 
to this method, all the lateral shoots are cut down to 
single ey(^s, as described in Lond. Hort. Trans. ^ iv., p. 
104. For a ])articular description of the long system, 
we may refer to the same volume, p. 246, or to Loudon’s 
Encyclopedia of Gardening, second edition, p. 548. To 
these references, we shall only add a few general re- 
marks. (1.) In this country, it. ought to ho the great 
aim of the gardener to make Ids vines grow as luxu- 
riantly as possible ; for the good quality of the grapes, 
when properly ripened, is generally commensurate with 
the strength of the shoots and size of the berries. The 
borders should therefore be made rich ; but they ought 
to be rather wide than deep, d(‘e}> planting being adverse 
to the ripening of the fruit. (2.) In order to secure a 
proper degree of vigour, vines should be limited in ex- 
tent and pruned during winter, rather severely than 
otherwise. To enable us to circumscribe the ]>lants, it 
would be well to introduce as many separate plants into 
the vinery as can be done without confusion. For an 
illustration of this principle, we may refer to the prac- 
tice of the vignerons of Fontainebleau, as described in 
the Pomonc Frangaise, or in the Loyid. Hort. Trans. 
voL vii. (3.) From the peculiar mode of growth in 
the grape-vine, the bearing branches have a tendency 
to recede from the centre to the extremities, and are 
often found in abundance only at the top of the trellis. 
Every young shoot near the front of the house should 
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therefore he carefully hushaiuled, and cut hack hy way 
of reserve. Old wood ought to be removed as frequently 
as possible ; and the skilful primer will look at least 
two years before him. Nothing contributes more to 
regularity in the succession of bearing wood, than sim- 
plicity in pruning and training; and, therefore, all bend- 
ing, and twisting, and traversing of branches should be 
avoided. 

The summer pruning consists in removing with the 
fingers useless lateral shoots, and especially buds not 
producing shoots, and in pinching otl‘ the tender jioints 
of the bearing branches. The extent to which these 
bearing branches may lie allowed to run must depend 
on their vigour, and the position which tliey hold in 
the plant. Sometimes it may b(‘ necdlul to leave them 
ten or t^^•elve feet long, but, in general, two or three 
feet will be sufficient. The shorter the better. They 
seldom or never fail to send out secondary laterals from 
their points : th(\se and the others which succeed them 
are stopped at the second or even first eye, and the ope- 
ration is continued until vegetation ceases. When the 
young grapi'S begin to swell, the clusters are thinned 
out, that is, berri(^s are removed when(‘ver tliey are too 
much crovrded together, and the shoulders or sides of 
the bunches are supported by means of slender threads 
of bast-mat attached to some fixed jKiint above. The 
quality and weight of clusters should be regarded rather 
than their number. Nothing seems more contemptible 
than numbers of small and ill-ripened bundles of 
grapes, smeared, as they often are, with dust and honey- 
dew. Avarice not uiifrequently cheats itself in this 
matter ; and it generally happens in the vinery, as else- 
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where, that not he who desires most obtains most. The 
ripening, colour, and flavour of grapes on the tree are 
said to be promoted by removing a portion of the foliage. 
This is to be done, however, only after the fruit has at- 
tained full size ; and by some it is, with api)arent justice, 
alleged that the foliage ought never to be abridged. If 
it be abundant and exposed to the sun, the grapes will 
come to perfection although shaded by the foliage. 
Sometimes the berries, when swelling, seem suddenly 
arrested in their progress to maturity, and remain 
stunted and shrivelled. Tliis affection is called shank- 
imj by gardeners, and is generally ascribed to damp 
and noisome vapour, or the Avant of due circulation of 
pure ail'. 

. The grafting of the gra])e-vine Avith detached scions, 
as introduced by Mr William GoAvans, gardener at 
Gadder House, near Glasgow, may be here noticed, as 
it has been found })erfectly successful, and very conve- 
nient, by some of the most distinguished practical hor- 
ticulturists in this country. 

The distinctive feature of the method is, that it avoids 
the usual mode of grafting vines by approach, with all 
its inconvenient restraints, and substitutes a simj)l(* 
schcane of grafting by detached scions. The following 
are the directions given by Mr Gowans, Avhich will be 
rendered plain by the .annexed sketch, fig. 32 : — “Select 
a scion with one eye, and cut it in the form of a wedge. 
For a stock, select a shoot h of the preceding year, 
about the same thickness as the scion, and cut it over a 
little above the second eye from the old wood. With a 
sharp knife cut it down the centre nearly to the old wood. 
Out of the centre, pare with a penknife as much as is 
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necessary to make it fit the cuts on the side of the scion. 
Then insert the scion a, with its eye opposite to that on 
the top of the stock. Tie it up and clay 
it over in the usual manner, with this 
difference, that you cover nearly the 
whole of the scion with the clay, leaving 
only small holes for the eyes. Tic some 
hypnum-moss upon the cl ay, upon which 
s])rinkle a little water occasionally, to 
keep the whole in a moist state for some 
time. What is of essential importance 
to success in this method, is the leaving 
Fig. 31 Qf* the eye or young shoot on the top of 
the stock, and allowing it to grow for ten or fourteen 
days, when it should he cut off, leaving only one eye 
and one leaf to draw sap to the scion, till it be fairly 
united to the stock. With regard to the time of graft- 
ing, it will succeed pretty well when the stocks arc about 
to break into leaf. But there is more certainty of suc- 
cess when the shoots of the stock have made four or five 
eyes of new wood, for by this time the sap has begun to 
flow freely, and the danger of bleeding is over. 

It is evident, that by this mode of grafting vines, 
many different kinds of grapes may bo tried in the 
course of three or four years, even in a very limited 
vinery, and the best and most successful retained in 
cultivation. 

The forcing of the earliest vinery may commence in 
January. At first the temperature may vary from 50° 
to 55° Fahrenheit in the mornings and evenings. AVhen 
the buds have burst, it may be raised to 70°, and in the 
flowering season it may be kept at 75°. At this period 




' 2 . The 1*ea( ii-IIorsi:. 

A peach-house, intended to be coinniaiided by one 
furnace, is generally about forty feet lonji, ten or twelve* 
feet wide, and fourteen feet liigh ; but these dimensions 
iniiy be varied considerably, accordinf^ to the time at 
which the crop is desired to come in. For early forcing, 
perhaps twenty-five or thirty feet in length, and seven or 
eight in breadth, are sufficient ; while a house in which 
the operations of nature are only to be slightly accele- 
rated, may be extended to fifty feet. As in the vinery, 
the fruit wall is arched, to permit the egress of the 
roots to the neighbouring bord(*r. Ujion this front 
wall is usually placed a range of upright sashes, wliich 
are surmounted by the sloping rafters of the roof. A 
common form of a peach-house is annexed, figure 
33 shewing the vertical section, and figure 34 the 
ground plan; a, a, are the flues or hot-water j)ij)es, b 
is the table trellis, c the trellis on the back wall ; along 
with which a hanging trellis, represented at p. 156, is 
sometimes employed, although this is not approved of 
by many. The flue, which is built on j)illars, and re- 
turns on itself, occupies the centre of the house. Where 
liot water is employed, the pipes will, of course, occupy 
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are planted, with intermediate riders^ the latter being 
altogether removed at the end of four or five years at 
furthest. These, with three for the front trellis, make 
in all nine or ten trees for each house. 

Fig. 35 represents another form of the peach-house, 
not so generally used as the former, but of equal if 
not superior merit. We have supposed it heated by 
water a, a, but that is not an essential matter, as a com- 



mon flue is equally applicable. There is no upright 
front glass, liter any trellis on the back wall, the trees 
being planted in front, and trained on a wire trellis 6, 
attached to the rafters, and covering the whole surface 
of the sloping roof. As the peach-tree is not found to 
extend much more than twelve or thirteen feet on the 
open wall, the length of the rafter, inside measure, need 
not extend beyond fourteen feet. It is obvious that in 
such a house the trees must enjoy an equable, and, 
from their proximity to the glass, an advantageous de- 
gree of light. Besides, being planted close to the front 
wall, they are not exposed to have their roots stunted in 
passing under the flues and through the interior soil of 
the house, which, in spite of every assiduity in water- 
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ing and manuring, is apt to become hard and impover- 
ished. Further, it has been estimated, that, as far as 
roof and glass are concerned, four or even five such 
houses may be erected at the same expense as three of 
the common form. 

In Holland, peaches are forced in pits resembling the 
common hotbed or melon-pit of this country. The 
trees arc trained on a trellis-work near the glass, and 
the air is heated by the fermentation of stable-dung 
linings. The method has been partially adopted in 
this country, with, however, the use of hot water. 
When garden-architects shall cease to be anxious about 
making all forcing-houses ornamental structures, this 
will probably be the general form in which early and 
tender peaches will be cultivated. 

The pruning and training of peach-trees in the peach- 
house docs not differ materially from the practice out of 
doors. The sashes having been removed in the autumn, 
are replaced about New Year’s Day. Fire-heat is 
commonly applied about the beginning or middle of 
February ; but where there is a large suite of houses, 
and an extended succession is w anted, forcing, as it then 
truly becomes, may begin a month sooner. At first 
the temperature is kept about 45"", but it is afterwards 
gradually increased to 50"" or 55"" Fahrenheit. While 
the trees are in llowcr, and till the fruit be set, the 
house is occasionally steamed, either by sprinkling w ater 
on the warm flues, or by admitting the vapour from the 
pipes, where steam is emjdoyed for lieating. After this 
period the foliage is washed, from time to time, with 
the garden -engine. When the fruit is stoned, or the 
kernels have been formed, the temperature is raised to 
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about 60®. Water is now copiously supplied to the 
border : the fruit is thinned out ; the various opera- 
tions of disbudding and tying are performed, and air is 
admitted in abundance. After the end of April little 
fire-heat is required for the peacli -house. 

The trees often suffer from mildew. From this malady 
an application of soap-lather is one of the most eflec- 
tual remedies : the best preventives consist in keeping 
the borders of the }>each-house clear, and in good con- 
dition as to fresh soil, and in taking care that nothing 
be permitted to obstruct the free circulation of air and 
full admission of sun. If aphides infest the house, a 
fumigation with tobacco should be resorted to. 

It may here be remarked, that, by curious cultivators, 
several uncommon kinds of exotic fruits are occasion- 
ally grown witli success in conservatories, vineries, hot- 
houses, or other glazed structures, along with tlie more 
regular or usual inmates. Among these may he men- 
tioned the Loquat {Eriohotriia japonica') ; the Jamro- 
sade (Eupenia jamhoi) : the Pur])le Granadilla 
Jiora edulii) ; the Granadilla vine (P. quadrangularLs ) ; 
the May-apple (P. incarnata) ; the Water-lemon (7^. 
laiirifoUa); and the S\Yeet Calabash (i^. nudifo'nnis); the 
Papaw (CaTicaPapaya)\ the Banana sapientum.)\ 

and M, Cavcndislm^ wliich last yields its fruit readily, 
while the plant does not attain an inconvenient size. 
The L(?echee, (Ncphdivin Liichi^^ has occasionally 
ripened in our stoves ; the Longyen {Euphoria Lon- 
gana), has yielded its fruit at 8yon House ; and the 
Mango {Mangifcra mdica^ at the garden of Earl Powis. 
The China Guava {Psidimn cattleianum^ fruits freely 
in the vinery of the Experimental Garden at Edinburgh : 
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the fruit is round, about the size of a small plum and of 
a fine claret colour ; the pulp soft, only a little firmer 
than that of a strawberry, and of a pleasant subacid 
flavour, making a most desirable preserve. The Car- 
ambola [Averrhoa Caramhola), of the East Indies, has 
also been added to our exotic fruits, the fruit of which 
is of the size and shape of a duck’s egg, but with longi- 
tudinal ribs on tlie sides ; either in tarts or as a pre- 
serve, the flavour is excellent. It may be noticed, that, 
both from the descriptions of intelligent travellers, and 
from the preserved fruit being sent to Britain, we know 
that various species of exotic fruit-trees exist, which 
have not yet reached us in a living state ; and the in- 
troduction of these niiglit form an object of innocent, 
pleasing, and commendable ambition to enterprising 
and wealthy horticulturists. 

3. Tin: CiiiiRRy-IIousE. 

In its general arrangements the cherry-house re- 
sembles tlie peach-house, with the exception of the front 
trellis, the place of which is commonly occupied by a 
stage for j)ots of early strawberries or kidney-beans. 
The cherry-trees are trained against the back wall ; the 
house should therefore be narrow', and the roof steep. 
The operation of forcing generally commences early in 
January, with a very moderate temperature. Air is 
admitted freely till the flowers begin to expand, wdicn 
great caution becomes necessary. When the fruit is 
setting, the temperature is kcj»t as steadily as ]) 0 ssible 
at 50^^; after it is set, abundance of water is applied 
to the roots and foliage of the trees, ^^^lcn the fruit 
is colouring, water is almost entirely withheld, and air 
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freely admitted. During the whole process of forcing 
cherries, any excessive lieat from the sun’s rays must 
be carefully guarded against, by shading or by admit- 
ting of air. The kind of cherry usually preferred for 
forcing is the common May-duke. A cherry-house 
ought to form a part of every larg(‘ garden establish- 
ment ; for nothing more signally distinguishes thetablcs 
of the opulent, in Marcli and April, than ripe cherries 
appearing along with strawberries in the dessert at that 
season of the year. 

4. The Fk;- House. 

This scarcely ditlcrs in form and management from 
the cherry-house, the trees l)eing traiiKid to a back 
trellis, with the addition, however, of dwarf standard 
trees in front. The second crop is often the most pro- 
ductive. It is seldom, however, that a separate house 
is erected for this fruit. The fig succeeds very well 
as a dwai’f standard hedween the front Hues of a vinery, 
provided the roof he not too closely covered with the 
foliage of the viiics. Of laie sinal) standard Hgs have 
very commonly heen gro\Mi in largi- ])ot.s, i'ourteen or 
fifteen inches in diameter, and ])iaced in anv of tlie Ibr- 
cing-houscs. In this way considerahh.' crops of fruit 
have been raised. Tlie hlanche and the Jlar- 

seilles are the sorts considered best adapted for forcing. 

5. The ORANoEiiv. 

The orangery, in this country, seldom dilfers in form, 
even where it is a separate structure, from that of the 
greenhouse. Most commonly the few orange plants 
which are kept are grown in large pots, or in tubs or 
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boxes, and occupy a place with other exotics on the 
greenhouse shelves. Wlien the trees are of considerable 
size, the boxes or square tubs are so constructed that 
they can be partially taken in pieces, without materially 
disturbing the roots of the plants ; and the soil can then 
be renewed or meliorated on the different sides at suc- 
cessive periods. Of late such tubs have been constructed 
of large slates ; these have an elegant appearance, and 
they are equally convenient, the sides being removcable 
as in the wooden structures. At some places the orange 
trees are j)l anted in conservatories (‘rected for the pur- 
pose. In the neighbourhood of Paris, the orangeries 
are little better than dark sheds, in which the trees are 
kept protected during the winter months, light and air 
being given only when the weather permits. At Wood- 
hall, in Lanarkshire, they are trained against trellises, 
under glass, and in this way produce abundant crops 
of fine fruit. We have there seen a plant of the St 
Michael’s orange, twenty -four feet wide, and eighteen 
feet higli, clothed with fruit. 

The orang(^ tribe [Citrus^ are cultivated in Britain 
rather as objects of curiosity ana beauty, than for the 
purpose of affording a sup])ly of fruit. Commerce with 
Portugal, Spain, Italy, and China, has brought this 
class of fruits within the reach of every one ; and tlie 
copious importations which annually take place have 
no douht discouraged the cultivation of the plants. A 
few orange-trees are nevertheless to be met with in most 
collections, and in large and sumptuous gardens it is 
not uncommon to meet with glazed houses specially set 
apart for their reception. 

Middle-sized plants are frequently imported from the 
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Italian nursery-gardens, and this is the readiest way of 
procuring large specimens at a cheap rate. The plants 
are closely packed in boxes, with some grass or moss 
around the roots. Upon their arrival they are in a 
withered and dead-like state, and require considerable 
care and management to recover them from the effects 
of the voyage. AVhcn propagated in this country, they 
are budded on citron or Seville orange stocks ; the for- 
mer recommended by Miller as ])referable. The seeds 
of the stocks are sown in pots, and the growth of the 
seedlings is aided, during the first and second summer, 
by the application of slight bottom-heat in a hotbed 
frame. These are usually budded in August. The late 
Mr Henderson, gardener at AYoodhall, used to graft his 
trees, employing scions formed of the wood of the second 
year. He also propagated by cuttings, considering this 
the quickest mode of obtaining plants. We may add 
that this most successful cultivator of the orange tribe 
made it a rule to keep his trees rather cool, and with 
plenty of air in mild weather, till the fruit was fairly 
set ; after whi(*h he found that he could apply more 
heat without the risk of the fruit failing. 

The orange tree pros[)ers in a rich, fresh, and rather 
strong soil ; and in this country it is the j)ractice to 
mix with it a considerable portion of well-rotted manure. 
When grown in pots or boxes, the jdant should be 
shifted, and the earth partly renewed, every spring. In 
summer, copious waterings are givcm, and the leaves 
are syringed onc(; or twice a wee^k. The heads are kept 
thin, and any branches which inconveniently cross each 
other are removed. Wlien jdanted against trellises, 
they are trained in the fan form ; and in laying in the 
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shoots, allowance is to be made for the size of the leaves 
in the different species. 

The following are brief notices of some of the culti- 
vated species of the genus Citrus. 

C. Medica^ the Citron (the Cedrate of the Italians), 
is a small evergreen tree. The fruit is large, of an oval 
form, and covered with a rough skin or rind, which is 
charged with a highly fragrant oil. The citron is ge- 
nerally used ill confections. It is supposed to be a na- 
tive of Media, and will scarcely ripen without protec- 
tion in Britain. Three subvarieties of citron are de- 
scribed by Risso. 

C. Limettaj the S^veet Lime. This is rather a tall 
tree, Avith diverging branches. The flower is of a fine 
white colour, composed of llvo oblong petals. The 
fruit is globose, with a black nipple-like jirotuherance 
at the apex ; it has a firm rind and sweet ]>ulp, and 
the colour is pale yellow'. The lime is a native of Asia, 
but cultivated in Italy. Seven varieties haA'e been de- 
scribed. 

C. Limunum, the Lemon. The petioles of the leaves 
somewhat winged ; fruit oblong, Avilh a thin rind ad- 
hering closely to the A'cry acid pul|). This, like the 
preceding, is a native of Asia, hut is cultivated in the 
south of Europe. There are numerous A'arieties. 

G, Aurantium, SAA-cet Orange. The petioles almost 
naked ; fruit globose, AA'ith a thin rind and sweet pulp, 
Risso has enumerated nineteen varieties ; of Avliich 
the principal are, the China, the Portugal, and the 
Maltese. The last has a blood-coloured ])ulp, Avith 
rich juice, and is noAv much in recpiest. The Tangerine 
orange may be cultivated successfully in a common 
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flower-pot, producing fruit of delicious quality for the 
dessert. 

C. Bigarda, Seville or Bitter Orange, the most hardy 
of the tribe. Tlie j)etiolcs winged ; fruit globose, with 
a thin rind, and bitter juice. This sort is employed 
for making marmalade, and is also used in medicine. 
Twelve varieties have been described. 

C. Deciimana^ the Shaddock. The petioles broad, 
with cordate wings ; fruit large, round, weighing from 
ten to fourteen pounds, with a thick rind. This fruit 
was carried by Captain Shaddock from China to the 
British AVest Indies, where it first acquired the name 
which it here bears. It is now cultivated not only in 
the West India Islands, but extensively in South 
America. Four sorts are enumerated. Of all the 
Citrus tribe, this has the most beautiful foliage, and it 
is therefore not improperly selected for filling the back 
wall of a vinery. 


6. The Pinery. 

The Pine- Apple (Bromclia Ananas L., or Ananassa 
sativa) is comparatively of recent introduction into Bri- 
tain. It was nearly uiiknowHi to our horticulturists in 
the beginning of the eighteenth century ; forThoresby, 
the Leeds antiquary, kept a leaf of the pine-apple in his 
museum as a curiosity. It is now^ largely and success- 
fully cultivated in all the principal gardens in this 
country. Its culture requires all the ingenuity, judg- 
ment, and watchfulness of the skilful and diligent hor- 
ticulturist; and w e shall, therefore, treat of it at con- 
siderable length. It derives its name from the general 
resemblance of its fruit to a large cone of a pine-tree. 
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The fruit is a kind of pulpy strobilus, formed of coad- 
nate berries, and crowned at top with a tuft of small 
pointed leaves. The flavour of the pulp is of the most 
exquisite kind. The plant is herbaceous, and the fruit- 
stem, which generally appears in the second or third 
year, is surrounded with long serrated leaves, resem- 
bling those of some species of aloe. The fruit grown 
in Britain is considered equal in all good qualities, and 
generally superior in size, to that reared in tropical 
countries. 

The pine-apple has generally been found to require 
cultivation for two or three years before it perfects its 
fruit ; its culture has, in consequence, been divided into 
three periods, — ^proi)agation, successional preparation, 
and fruiting ; and each of these periods has its corre- 
sponding structure, viz., the Nursing-pit, the Succession 
House or Pit, and the Fruiting-house. 

The Nursiny~pit has occasionally assumed a great 
variety of forms, respecting whick, however, it is not 
necessary to go into minute detail. For summer use 
a large glazed frame, placed upon a hotbed of stable 
litter and tanners’ l)ark, is perhaps the best hitherto 
devised. The Alderston Melon-pit, and Atkinson’s 
Melon-pit, described under the head Melonry, are like- 
wise very suitable for this purpose. In winter, it is de- 
sirable to have the assistance of fire-heat, either from 
flues, or, what is better, from hot water ; though this 
fire-heat is not indispensable, 

Tlie Succession- pit performs the same functions as the 
Nursing-pit, but at a more advanced stage of the growth 
of the plant, and consequently requires an increase of 
size. With this diflcrence, Atkinson’s Melon-pit does 
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very well for summer use. In colder seasons, we should 
prefer a pit similar to that represented in the annexed 
figs. 36 and 37 , in which a hot- 

water apparatus on the syphon rn i 

principle is employed to heat ^ | 

the atmosphere of the pits, and j 

the hottoin-heat is communi- ^ 

cated by the circulation of hot ^ 

water from the same boiler, in ^ 

open troughs resting on the hot- j i 

tom of the pit. The boiler a is ^l | 1 

j)laced nearly on a level Avith the |j | ^ 

bottom of tlie })it ; h pipes on > | | j 

the s y})honprinci])le for warming j ! 5 

the air of the j)it ; CC troughs ! j j ^ 

for communicating the bottom- | ^ 

heat, placed in the bottom of | | 

the pi t on a 1 e vel av i t h t h c* lx )i ler. I j ^ j \ 

The Avater is draAvn from the . p:: ^[zr:[iL::^ 

boiler to the ends of the troughs / ^ 

dd ])Y small moveable syjdioiis, 

which promote its circulation. |ii II ll il 1 1 h 

The bed c, in Avbich the plants 30— Ground rian. 

arc ])lunged, is suj>])orted by a 
IramcAVork of Avood, resting on ^ 

brick piers betAveen the troughs. i J I — J- .3=-'=^;^ ■ 

A boiler placed in the centre is 
sufficient for a range of sixty lig. 37— Suction, 

feet. Pits such as these ha\’^c l)een in successful opera- 
tion for some years in the gardens of the Earl of Ilope- 
toun, and were designed by Mr Charles H. J. Smith, 
landscape-gardener and garden-architect, of whose as- 
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sistancc the writer of this treatise has had much satis- 
faction in availing himself, in the designing of the illus- 
trative sketches and diagrams. Mr Smith also proposes 
another form of a succession- pit, fig. 38, entirely heated 



by hot water. The surface-heat is supplied by pipes 
in front ; the bottom heat is kept up by small pipes 
from the boih^r, passing through cisterns of water ex- 
tending the whole length of the pit. In this case it 
would be necessary to apply the heat only during the 
day. 

In tlie Frait/lng-honsc, more room, greater height, 
and a more powerful temperature?, are requisite, and 
to attain these objects many Yarieti(‘.s of structure have 
been devised; but we shall notice those only which 
are most worthy of attention. The first we shall men- 
tion is Baldwin’s fruiting-pit, of which a section is 
given in fig. 39. The roof is unequally ridged, the 



north or shorter side being slated and furnished with 
ventilators, to admit air. The sashes arc immoveable, 
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and the laps of the panes are closely puttied. There 
is a path within, and a single turn of a flue behind. 
We should prefer the following form, fig. 40, in which 



there arc ventilators a a, and a hot- water apparatus 
surrounding the whole pit. The dimensions of this 
may 1)0 fifty feet long, and nine feet wide ; the glass 
being two feet and a half from the curb of the bark- 
pit in front, and five feet behind. We next present a 
section of a pine-pit with a curvilinear roof, fig. 41, in 



which the astragals are parallel. A segment of an el- 
liptical arch somewhat less than a quadrant, the origin 
of the curve being on the front wall, seems better adapt- 
ed for a pit than any portion of a circle. This pit is 
supposed to be heated by a small steam-pipe passing 
through a large iron tank or cistern a, filled with water, 
on the same principle as exhibited in fig. 16. 
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The old-fashioned pine-stove was a lofty structure, 
in the vinery form, with front gashes. It used to be 
forty or fifty feet long, and twelve or fourteen feet 
broad, and was commanded by two flues. In addition 
to the pine-^laiits in the pit, the roof was also partly 
covered with viiles, a practice justly condemned by 
Nicol in his Forcing Gardener.” We are also dis- 
posed to agree with that experienced writer regarding 



the disuse of the pine- stove itself. Besides other grie- 
vous faults, a single house affords too little room ; and 
it is a matter of experience, that where the stock of 
pine-plants is not extensive, certain and abundant crops 
of fruit cannot be expected. Instead, therefore, of a 
succession and fruiting house of the old form, with 
two fires each, it would be better to have four pits 
with single fires, or, better still, to employ hot water. 
There might be two succession-pits of the forms repre- 
sented supra, figs. 37, 38, and two frui ting-pits similar 
to figs. 39, 40, or 41. These would contain a much 
greater number of plants than two pine-stoves, and 
would be little more expensive in erection. 

Bottom-Heat , — As a substitute for the warmth ab- 

M 
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sorbed by the eartli from the powerful rays of tbe sun 
in tropical countries, the pots of pine-plants are gene- 
rally plunged in a bed composed of tanners’ bark, de- 
caying leaves, or other fermenting substances. Tan- 
ners’ bark is most commonly used. Leaves shed by 
hardwood trees in autumn are preferrifed by some, while 
others form the under and greater part of the bed with 
stable-litter. Whatever substance is employed, it 
should not be put into the bed until the lirst violent heat 
of fermentation has passed ; or, if circumstances impose 
a necessity of using it in a recent state, it should be 
largely mixed with old materials of the same kind. A 
layer of exhausted hark, ten or twelve inches thick, 
should be laid on the surface of the bed. In pine- 
stoves, the curb of the bark-pit is usually elevated 
about three feet above the common level of the house, 
and has a gentle slope towards the front ; in pine-pits, 
however, it ap])roaches, more closely to the glass. The 
bark is commonly live or six feet deep ; but it may be 
questioned whether this dej)th is not excessive and un- 
necessary. A bed about three and a half feet deep 
would probably be more convenient, and afford a heat 
sulHcient, both in intensity and duration, for any useful 
purpose. 

We have already shewn how a system of tubes trans- 
mitting steam or hot water may be made available for 
the production of bottom-heat. There is another me- 
thod worthy of at least a cursory notice. Its invention 
is due to Mr M‘Murtrie, and it will be understood by 
the section and plan given in figs. 43 and 44. 

A shallow bark-bed, about two feet deep, rests upon 
an arclied chamber of single brick. 1 is the fire-place ; 
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2 a fire-tlue running along the whole length of the 
chamber 4, which is also kept full of steam by nuians 
of the boiler and pipe 3 ; the aperture 5 admits steam 



and heat into the air of the pit, and of these there is 
one, both in back and front, under each sasli, capable 
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of l)eing stopped at pleasure. The waste-pipe 6 allows 
the steam to escape, when the apertures marked b are 
shut. By the return of the flue 2, the atmosphere of 
the house is heated ; and by the joint action of the in- 
closed part of the flue, and of the steam in the chamber, 
an abundant and salubrious bottom-heat is easily main- 
tained. 

The proper management of bottom-heat is a matter 
of some difficulty, and in this there have been more 
failures than in any other part of the pine-apple cul- 
ture. The heat arising from violent fermentation is 
greater than the tender roots can bear, and if all 
watchfulness be not employed, the labour of many 
months may be rendered useless in a single day. Knight 
discarded bottom-heat altogether ; but he did not suc- 
ceed in convincing others that pine-apples could be 
grown equally well without it. Bottom-heat is, how- 
ever, very generally kept too high. Perhaps the 
upper limit of its temperature may be fixed at blood- 
heat, or at most 100°, while the under or winter limit 
may be brought down to 70° or 75°. Gardeners are 
accustomed to judge of the heat of the bed by means of 
long sticks pushed into it ; these are occasionally drarni 
out and felt by the hand, and a rough guess at the 
temperature is thus obtained. A far preferable me- 
thod is to employ a slow thermometer, slightly cased 
in wire, to protect it when pushed into the b(‘d. 

Soil . — Various nice and minute directions have been 
given respecting composts for pine-apple plants. Any 
compost, however, will be found suitable, wdiich is at 
once rich, fresh, and simple. Perhaps a mixture of the 
top-spit, including the turf of an old pasture, and about 
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an equal quantity of good, well-rotted dung, combines 
these qualities as completely as possible. When it is 
necessary to lighten these materials, a compost of de- 
cayed leaves and a little sand may be added. It is of 
importance that the compost, whatever it may be, should 
be prepared a considerable time beforehand, and fre- 
quently turned over. It should be broken with the 
spade, but not screened ; and when used, it should not 
be too moist. Pine-apple plants are found to shew 
fruit more readily in a rich light soil, than in strong 
loam, but not to produce such large fruit. In selecting 
his compost, the cultivator must make his election be- 
tween these advantages. At all events, the soil must 
be rich ; it can scarcely be too rich. “ The pine,” says 
an intelligent writer in the Gardener’s Magazine, vol. 
ix., “ is a gross feeder, and will thrive in vegetable ma- 
nure, however rich and fresh.” Li(jui(l manures have 
been applied ; but these, however useful when recent, 
prove deleterious in a fermented state. 

Propagation , — In the cultivated state, the fruit of 
the pine-apple becomes so succulent that it seldom or 
never forms seed. The different varieties are propa- 
gated by planting the crowms or tufts wdiich grow on 
the fruit, or the suckers which apj)ear at the base of the 
stem. These, when removed from the fruit or the stem, 
arc laid aside for a few days, till the scars at the place 
of separation have dried or healed, a precaution to pre- 
vent their rotting ; after which they are potted imme- 
diately. Sometimes late in the season, they are merely 
thrust into exhausted tan, without pots, where they 
remain till the following spring. In general the off- 
sets should be as large as possible. Speechly did not 
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break off his suckers before they were twelve or four- 
teen inches long, and he ^served only the largest 
crowns. These large suckers and crowns grow with 
greater rapidity, and come sooner into fruit, than those 
of smaller size ; and in this consists the principal secret 
of what has been called the short method of culture, 
by which fruit is obtained in a much briefer space of 
time than usual. The soil employed in propagation 
is rather ligliter than that afterwards applied. The 
pots maybe from three to six inches in diameter, and, 
to promote draining, should contain at bottom a layer 
of small broken stones or clean gravel. For some time 
the plants are shaded from the rays of the sun, and in 
about eight or ten days they receive a little water. 
It may be laid down as an important general rule, in 
the culture of the pine-apple, that the progress of the 
plant should be carried on without intermission, — 
without a check, — without allowing it to flag for an 
hour. As already stated, the older and more common 
routine of pine-apple culture embraced a period of three 
^ears : but rec('nt iiiij)rovements have reduced these to 
two years, or even to eighteen months. This has given 
rise to two modes of preparatory management, which 
shall notice separabily, premising that the treatment 
in the fruiting-house is the same in both. 

Triennial Conrsc. — The plants which were potted in 
autumn are kept in the nursing-])it during winter, with 
a mild temperature, slight bottom-lu'at, and sparing 
allowance of water. About the beginning of April they 
are transferred into larger pots, and are comnjonly 
shifted into hotbeds, or pits heated with stable-dung, 
in which they are found to prosper exceedingly. Air is 
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given every day, and is copiously admitted as soon as 
the sun’s rays have acquired considerable power. Dur- 
ing summer the average morning temperature may be 
from 70° to 7 5° Fahrenheit, but in sunshine it may be 
allowed to rise to 85°, 90°, or even more. The heat is 
maintained by adding occasional linings of stable-litter, 
and when it is exhausted, the plants are transferred 
into other beds or pits, more recently made up, and in 
which fermentation is going on. In flued nursing-pits 
the management is precisely the same. The bottom- 
heat is aided by fresh additions of tan. As nothing is 
to be dreaded from damp where there is a command of 
fire-heat, more copious waterings may be given, and the 
plants may be syringed overhead, or slightly steamed, 
by throwing water on the flues. It is not very common 
to shift the plants in the nursery during summer ; but 
it is a good rule to liav'e recourse to that operation as 
often as the roots begin to mat on the sides of the pot. 
Before the end of autumn the young plants become 
vigorous. The lower part of the stalk should then be 
thick, the centre or funnel formed by the leaves should 
Ik? upright, open, and rather short, and the leaves them- 
selves not long nor very numerous, but broad, stiff, suc- 
culent, and free from contortion and deformity. To- 
wards tlie end of autumn, the plants are taken into the 
succession-])it, which, in fact, is only a nursing-pit on a 
large scale. Tlie temperature for winter should be 
about G()°. About the middle of March, they are shifted 
into pots nine or ten inches in diameter. At this 
period, it is not uncommon, in compliance with the 
recommendation of Abercrombie and the other older 
authorities, to cut away the whole of the roots, and to 
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repot the plant somewhat in the capacity of a sucker. 
The reasons alleged for this extraordinary practice are, 
that the pine-apple plant is continually pushing out roots 
at the surface, while those below are rapidly dying; that 
the soil, in the course of three years, becomes complete- 
ly exhausted ; and, lastly, that this treatment prevents 
premature starting in the course of the second year. 
This last reason is very questionable, and it assumes 
that pine-apple plants must be trejited for three years 
before they produce fruit. There is some force in the 
other reasons, but they certainly do not prove the ne- 
cessity of the practice. Roots may be pruned without 
being removed altogether. The earth may be shaken 
almost entirely away, and replaced by fresh compost, 
at the expense of only a few fibres. Again, if, at every 
shifting, a small portion of the earth be taken from be- 
low, as florists treat auriculas in pots, at the end of two 
years scarcely any portion of the original soil will re- 
main. The grand objection to the operation is, the 
great and unnecessary check to vegetation, and the con- 
sequent stuntedness of habit, whicli, in succulent plants 
of such an age, is scarcely remediable. That it is pos- 
sible successfully to cultivate pine-apples without thus 
cutting away the roots, is borne out by the testimony 
and practice of Griffin, Appleby, and other distinguished 
cultivators. When the roots are even partially removed, 
the jilarits must be shaded for some time, and be wa- 
tered sparingly, till they begin to grow freely. The 
summer temperature should be comparatively warm, 
the range being from 65'' to of fire-heat, or during 
night, and from 70° to 85° solar heat. Abundance of 
air should be admitted, and the plants ought to be set 
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widely, that they may have room to swell below, and 
become stout and bushy. 

Biennial Course , — The method of culture which we 
have denominated the biennial course, was first brought 
into notice by Abercrombie, and was subsequently stre- 
nuously recommended by Baldwin. Its chief feature is 
the acceleration of the growth of the plants by the ap- 
plication of higher temptiratures than it was formerly 
supposed they would flourish in. They are, in fact, 
made to attain the growth of two summers in the course 
of one year. 

About the beginning of March, the most forward of 
the plants potted over winter, or the suckers kept in tan, 
are taken out, the earth or tan taken away, and the roots 
shortened. They are then put into pots about five 
inches in diameter, which are plunged into frames or 
pits heated with tan or stable- litter. They are shaded 
as usual, and, after they begin to grow, receive moderate 
waterings. When the roots appear around the balls of 
soil, which will be about the middle of June, the plants 
are again shifted into larger pots from six to seven 
inches in diameter, and, if the heat be declining, are 
removed into other pits or beds. In the beginning of 
August they are transferred into large pots, in which, 
imless they are intended for early spring forcing, they 
stand during the winter ; and in February they arc 
finally shifted into pots twelve or fourteen inches in dia- 
meter. For spring forcing, the last shifting takes place 
in October, and the pots may be two inches narrower. 
At every shifting the ball of earth is preserved entire. 
From March the temperature is gradually increased ; 
little air is admitted, even in stromr sunshine, and a 
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lively bottom-heat is kept up by means of repeated lin- 
ings. When there is danger of scorching the roots, 
the pots are partially drawn up, or even set upon the 
surhice of the tan. The following table will give an 
idea of the temperature (Fahrenheit’s thermometer) and 
its progressive increase, although a somewhat miti- 
gated scale is adopted by many skilful horticulturists. 


Purinpf Night. 

March 60° to 70° 

April 70 — 75 

May 75 — 80 

June 80 — 85 


During Day. 
60° to 80° 
70 — 85 
90 —100 
TOO —120 


After the beginning of July, the heat is allowed to 
decline by degrees, until it arrives at tlie winter tempera- 
ture of 60^ It is to be understood, however, that these 
temperatures regard only stable-dung or tan heat ; and 
that, too, applied to crowns, as the larger suckers seldom 
require more than 100^ When firc-hcat is used, and it 
should always b(^ through the medium of hot water, the 
nocturnal temperature should only approach towards 
80^ ; and there should be some expedient for the ftlow 
immission of steam into the atmosphere of the pit. Diir- 
ing the whole summer, care is employed to prevent the 
plants from being drawn, and for this purpose they are 
allowed much space, and are placed as near tlu^ glass 
as possible. In August and September abundance of 
air, and more copious supplies of water, are given. In 
winter, the chief care is to preserve the roots from 
damping off, and for this reason, though it is not the 
common practice, we should prefer water in pits having 
at least the command of fire- heat. 

This mode of driving^ as it has been significantly 
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called, is applicable chiefly to the varieties called the 
Queen, and Ripley’s New Queen ; most of the large 
growing sorts requiring a longer period. It is desirable, 
therefore, that both courses of culture should be carried 
on at the same time ; so that the larger varieties may be 
consigned to the triennial course, while the vacancies in 
either may be made up from the other. That this is 
practicable, at least in gardens where there are two 
fruiting-houses, may be seen from the tabular compen- 
dium of culture given at pp. 191, 192. 

Fruiting-House . — About the beginning of August, 
the plants, now two years old, are shifted for the last 
time. The pots are from twelve to fourteen inches in 
diameter, and the balls are preserved entire. About 
eight or ten days previously, the bark-pit of the fruiting- 
house should be cleared out, the old tan screened if 
necessary, and fresh material supplied. The pots are 
then plunged into the bark as deeply as can be done 
with safety, and the plants are so treated as to keep 
them in a growing state during the whole of autumn, 
In winter, the nocturnal temperature is kept at 60° ; 
but towards the end of January it is gradually raised 
to 70°. This rise, however, should follow, and not 
jirecede or he a cause of the vernal growth of the 
plants. About the middle of February, the second 
fruiting-house may be prepared for the reception of the 
jdants in the biennial succession-])! t. These are exist- 
ing in a mild temperature, and start during the general 
progress of the season. 

That period at which pine-apple plants first shew 
their fruit-stalks, or, as it is technically termed, start, is 
the most critical in their whole culture. It is generally 
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desirable mat uiis should happen at a certain age, and 
at a particular season ; but these are circumstances over 
which the cultivator can scarcely be said to have a di- 
rect control, and accordingly, while the most successful 
can hardly deem themselves beyond the reach of failure, 
the less skilful are very liable to err. Wo are not aware 
that the rationale of starting has been investigated on 
the principles of vegetable physiology; and it is certain 
that the most absurd practices have been resorted to, in 
order to force the plants into fruit. We pretend not to 
give a theory ; but a few practical remarks may be of 
advantage. It is evident, then, that the plant must be 
of a certain age, or at least of a certain magnitude, be- 
fore it will start freely or to good purpose. Suckers of 
the first year exert all their energies in the production 
of roots and folii^ge ; and if any of them happen to start, 
they exhibit little more than a tuft of leaves where the 
fruit should be. In the second year a Queen pine is 
capable of producing a perfect fruit ; and in the third 
year the New Providence and other large varieties arrive 
at puberty. The solid part of the stem is then observed 
to have increased in bulk, and to have ascended con- 
siderably above the soil. It is of more practical import- 
ance, however, to remark, that the fruit-stalks do not 
appear until the pot is well filled with roots. Apparent 
exceptions there may be to this rule ; but in every 
case where it does not hold good, the jilant will be found 
to be diseased, or the roots to have been violently de- 
stroyed. The grower should therefore take care that 
the roots shall have nearly occupied all the new soil be- 
fore the end of autumn, and that in the course of the 
winter the tender fibres be not exsiccated by drought, or 
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rotted by excessive moisture. Again, it is probable 
that at starting there is a peculiar check in the growth 
of the plant, which causes it to divert the sap from the 
formation of leaves, and, like most other vegetables in 
straitened circumstances, to provide the means of repro- 
duction, by throwing out flower-buds. This diversion 
of the sap is influenced by the quantity of vigorous 
fibres, for it is observed that when, from some accident, 
plants not well furnished in this respect do shew fruit, 
they bestow the greater part of the sap upon the leaves. 
Further, it is not a mere suspension of vegetation, other- 
wise fruit would be produced by every plant which has 
had the roots cut from it in the manner noticed above. 
Lastly, it is probable that the proper check consists in 
a transition from growth, however slight, to a temporary 
suspension of vegetation, which again is followed by a 
copious flow of the sap, circumstances which, as might 
be easily shewn, occur both in the winter and summer 
starting. If these imperfect observations be correct, it 
follows, that starting is a natural process, requiring cer- 
tain conditions in the state of the plant, and therefore 
not to be forced by violent treatment, or any sudden 
changes in temperature and watering. 

After the plants have shewn fruit, they are never 
shifted ; but the surface-soil may be removed, and re- 
placed by a little fresh and rich compost. Water is 
supplied from time to time as necessity requires; but it 
is impossible to give any definite rule on this subject. 
The observant gardener will soon, from experience, dis- 
cover the proper measure. Water should never be given 
in a colder state than the average temperature of the 
house; when, therefore, there is no tank within the 
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house, the watering-j)ots should be filled, and left in the 
house for some time before the water be applied. Fire- 
heat is kept up either continuously or at intervals, 
during the greater part of the season. It should always 
be moderate, never exceeding, by itself, 70°. During 
sunshine, the temperature may range from 70° to 100°. 
The greater ])roportion there is of sun-heat the better. 
Whilst the fruit is swelling, care must be taken to carry 
on the groAvth of the plant with equability and modera- 
tion. Violent checks are pernicious : they debilitate the 
stalk, and cause a stringiness in the fruit. As the fruit 
approaches maturity, water is gradually withheld, lest 
the flavour should be injured. Pine-apples should be 
cut a short time before they attain complete maturity. 
Tlic larger varieties will keep good only for a day or 
two : the smaller varieties a week or more. 

The following tabular compendium is from Aber- 
crombie, altered, however, in some of its details, to suit 
the idea of two crops a- year. To execute this plan, 
two fruiting-houses or pits, and one succession-pit, 
vrould be re(piired, together Avith a variety of hotbeds, 
or pits for the nursing department. It is nt'cessary to 
premise, that eruwns and suckers arc usually potted 
soon after they are taken oif, and that August 15 may 
be considt;red the date at which the whole operations 
of potting should be finished. Wlien there is only a 
biennial course, it commences from about February 14. 
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COMPENDIUM OF THE CULTURE OF THE PINE-APPLE. 


TRIENNIAL COURSE. 


Nursivtff^Pit. 

1854. 

Aug. 15. Crowns and Suckors of 
the New Providence 
and other large va- 
rieties planted ; also 
small crowns and 
suckers of the Queen 


pine. 

1855. 

Feh. 14. 8mall offsets of the 
Queen pine dibbled 
into the tan, 

April 1. The above })otted or ri^- 
potted : the balls of 
earth preserved en- 
tire. 


July. 

Aug. 


The intermediate shifts 
ing: time determined 
by expediency. 


Succcssion-Pit. 

185G. 

Mar. 1. The i)lants from the nur- 
sing-hou.se are shifted 
into larger pots: the 
greater ])art of the 
earth Ls renewed, and 
the roots pruned. 

June 1. Second intermediate 
shifting. 


RIENNIAL COURSE. 

Nandun^Pit. 

1854. 

Aug. 15. Large crown.s and suck- 
ers of the Queen pine 
planted. 


1855. 

Feb. 14. Large offsets of the 
Queen j>irie dibbled 
into the tan. 

Mar. 15. The above ]>otted or re- 
I)otted ; the earth or 
tan is shaken away, 
and the roots pruned, 
the plots transferred 
into hotbeds or pits. 

J une 15. 4 irst intermediate shift- 
ing. 

Aug. 1. {Second intermediate 
shifting. 

^uccessiuii-Pit. 

1855. 

Oct. 1. Plants introduced from 
the nursing-jijt ; but 
not shifted unUw.s in- 
tended forearly spring 
forcing. 
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COMPENDIUM OF THE CULTURE— 


TRIENNIAL COURSE. 

Fruitiruf-TTowc. 

1856. 

Aug. 15. Between this period and 
September 15, the 
plants, after having 
been shifted into full- 
sized pots, arc intro- ; 

dueod from the sucees- i 

sion-pit. 

1857. 

March. The surface of the pots 
are top-dressed, { 

June. I Fruit ripens, and the ! 

Aug. t course concludes. I 


BIENNIAL COURSE. 

Fruiting~IJouse» 

1856. 

Feb. 15. Plants shifted for the 
last time, and intro- 
duced from the suc- 
cession-pit. 


Sept. f Fruit ripens, and the 

Dec. ( course concludes. 


The Land, Hortic. Catalogue enumerates 56 varie- 
ties of the pine-apple ; of these the following may he 
deemed most worthy of notice. 

The Queen Pine is very generally cultivated. The 
fruit is of a cylindrical or tankard shape, of a yellowish 
colour inclining to orange, and sometimes weighs three 
pound.s ; it is, at the same time, of fine flavour. This 
kind produces with greater certainty than most others, 
and the fruit may be easily ripened in fifteen or eighteen 
months from the planting of the crown or offset. It 
is therefore the most useful of all the pines. A sub- 
variety called Riplei/s Queen is also excellent. 

The Black Antigua has leaves armed with large 
spines : the flowers are purple ; the fruit cylindrical, 
averaging five pounds weight. It should be cut a little 
before it is ripe. 
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The Black Jamaica or Old Jamaica, In this variety 
the spines on the leaves are small : the flowers purple ; 
the fruit oblong, averaging about four pounds. This is 
an excellent kind, and is considered the best sort for 
fruiting during the winter months. 

The New Jamaica is rather an inferior kind, but is 
pretty good when ripened in the summer time. 

The Brow'ii-lcaved Swjar-loaf is a capital black va- 
riety ; and the EvvUle a showy and useful pine, with 
large flat i>ips, and the fruit often attaining a consider- 
able size. 

The St Vlncen fs^ or, as it is sometimes (jailed, the 
Green Olive, has middle-sized spines, purple flowers, 
and pyramidal fruit, which average about two pounds 
and a half. It succeeds well as a winter fruit. 

The White Providence has small spines, dark purple 
flowers, and oldong fruit of a large size, averaging, wdien 
well grown, seven pounds weight, and sometimes ex- 
ceeding twelve pounds. The colour of the fruit is at 
first brownish-gray, but at ripening it becomes of a pale 
yellow. The pulp is yellow, melting, and abounds with 
quick lively juice, but not equal in flavour to some of 
the other kinds. 

The Trinidad, is remarkable for the great size of its 
fruit, which is said to attain sometimes the weight of 
twenty-six pounds. Its average is stated in the Hort. 
Cat, to be twelve pounds ; but wc have never seen it 
above half that weight. The spines are middle-sized, 
the flowers lilac, and the fruit pyramidal. Apart from 
its magnitude, it is, like the preceding, only a secondary 
fruit. 

The following may also be named as good sorts: 
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Bagot’s Seedling, Kussian Globe, Green King (with 
smooth leaves), Striped Queen, Sierra Leone, Brown 
Sugar-loaf, and Orange Sugar-loaf. Three or four 
more, though of inferior quality, may be noticed for 
their beauty or curiosity, viz., the Blood-red, Otaheite, 
Scarlet, Welbeck Seedling, and the Ilavannah, the fruit 
of which last keeps long, and has sometimes been suc- 
cessfully imported into this country from Cuba. 

7. The Meloxry. 

This department derives its name from the melon, 
the principal plant cultivated in it, and is an import- 
ant appendage of the forcing garden. After noticing 
some of the most necessary ap])aratus employed in it, 
we shall treat of, 1. the Melon; 2. the Cucumber; 3. 
the Gourd; and 4. the Mushroom, and their culture 
respectively. 

The common hotbed frame is most usually employed; 
and it is so well known as scarcely to rec^uire descrip- 
tion. It is a rectangular box, with sliding sashes, which 
may be single, in pairs, or in threes. The length of the 
sash is generally five or six feet, and its breadth about 
three feet and a half. The back of the frame is about 
double the height of the front, it being intended that the 
slope should be set towards the south. When used, it is 
placed on a bed of fermenting vegetable matter, from 
three to six feet in thickness, according to the purpose 
to which it is to be applied, or the severity of the season. 
Stable-litter is the fermenting material most commonly 
employed ; but tree-leaves, exhausted tanners’ bark, or 
flax-dressers’ refuse, are also used. Tree-leaves, when 
moderately dry and well trodden, are more equable in 
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their fermenting heat, and retain it longer than the other 
materials mentioned. If a layer, half a foot thick, of 
hark be placed over a bed of leaves five feet thick, a 
gentle and uniform temperature may be commanded for 
several successive months. 

The Alderston Melon Pit, of which the following is 
a section, is partly above and partly below ground. The 



front and back walls cr, a, are of brick, supported on 
piers or stone pillars : b, b, arc spaces inclosed witliin 
outer walls, and covered with boards to contain linings, 
which communicate, without any ol)je(;t intervening, 
with the fermenting substances in the interior of the pit. 
These; spaces may be two feet wide ; the interior pit 
should seldom be more than six feet in breadth. A 
principal quality of this structure is its neatness and 
cleanliness. i^CalciL Hortic. Mem.^ vol. ii., p. 217.) 

West’s Melon and Cucumber Pit is also built of brick. 
It has in this figure a chamber a to contain the dung ; 



Fig. 4C. 

h a square opening by which the dung is introduced ; 
c rafters of wood or cast-iron, sustaining the interior 
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soil ; d, d, openings to permit the ascent of steam. The 
walls are nine inches thick, and the pit may be seven 
feet wide inside measure. (Lond. Hort. Trans. ^ vol. iv., 
p. 220.) 

Atkinson’s Melon Pit, as given below, is a brick 



structure. The back wall a and the end wall are four 
inches thick, built in the pigeon-hole fashion, that is, 
with square interstices between the bricks. The front 
wall h is double ; the interior ])ortion is brick in bed, 
the exterior brick on edge, with j)iers under each rafter. 
The included space connuunicates with the inside of the 
bed c. The pit d is lilled with fermenting litter or tan- 
ners’ hark; €, c, are spaces for linings. This pit, accord- 
ing to the experience of the Horticultural Society of 
London, lias been found “ far superior to any other yet 
constructed.” ( Traa.9., vol. vi., p. 373.) Sometimes 
the wlude is formed of wood, or sometimes only the part 
above ground. 

The extent of the Melonry must depend upon the size 
of the garden, and the amount of tlie demand. Where 
there is a large family, and especially where pine-apples 
are cultivated (to the forwarding of which some portion 
of the melonry may frequently be auxiliary), sixty or 
seventy sashes may be considered as a moderate com- 
plement. 

1. The Melon {Cucumis Melo) has long been culti- 
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vated in Britain, but the period of its introduction and 
its native country are not well ascertained. The plant 
is a tender annual, requiring considerable care and 
skill to rear it in perfection ; but it repays the labours 
of the liorticulturist by affording a large, and to most 
persons a highly-palatablc fruit. The varieties are 
numerous, and from their tendency to sport or vary, 
are rather fugitive in their duration. Many of the old 
favourites have disappeared, and those at j)rcscnt in 
vogue will doubtless take the same course, or will at 
least assume now forms, wbih? they retain their old 
names. In these circumstances, it is deemed unneces- 
sary to enter into minute description, or to do more than 
give a list of the sorts at present best deserving of culti- 
vation. 


Early Csintaloup. 
Scarlot-flcslied (’antaloup. 
Beech w(M>d. 

Smooth Scarlet-floshed. 


Green Iloosainee Persian. 
Golden Kock. 

Silver Hock. 

Cephalonian. 


Duke of Bedford, green-fleshod. Kassaba, green-lleshcd. 
Green-tleshed higyptiaii. Sweet Melon of Ispahan. 

Grecn-fleslied Italian. AVinter Grecian. 


It may be noticed that all these belong to the species 
usually called the Musk Melon. The Water Melon 
(^Cuciirhita Citridlus) appertains to another genus, and 
is seldom reared in this country except as a curiosity. 

It is important that no seeds but such as have been 
procured from approved genuine specimens of the seve- 
ral sorts should be sown. In general, the fresher or 
more recent that garden seeds are, th(5 better ; but tlie 
case is different with the melon. Here it is desirable 
that the seeds should have been kept in a diy state for 
a year or two ; for it is found that plants produced from 
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recent seeds push too vigorously, sending their shoots 
to a great length before they shew a single fruit ; while 
those from old seeds are less luxuriant in growth, hut 
more fruitful. 

The melon succeeds best in a strong, rich soil. A 
compost, formed of two-thirds of rotted turf, and one- 
third of old cow-dung, will be found very suitable. 
This should be prepared for a year at least before it is 
employed in the melon frame. 

Tliere arc generally several, perhaps three, successive 
crops of melons raised in large gardens. It is seldom 
expedient to sow before the middle or end of January, 
and sometimes it is soon enough a month later. A 
seed-bed capable of receiving a frame with a single sash 
is previously prepared. This bed, composed of fer- 
menting stable-litter, should be of considerable thick- 
ness, perha])s about five feet. Immediately uj)on its 
formation, the frame and sash are jdaced on it, and 
they are kept close till the heat begins to rise, when 
the hot vapour is permitted to escape. Three or four 
days after the bed has been formed, it is covered over 
to the depth of three inches with earth prepared before- 
hand. Kich, light, dry earth, is best adapted for this 
purpose ; and tliat it may be dry enough, it is proper 
to use such as may have been protected from rain 
during winter. A few small flower-pots are filled with 
the same earth, and kept in the hotbed, that the soil in 
them may acquire a proper temperature. The seeds 
are then sown in the flower-pots, and covered half an 
inch deep ; after which the pots are plunged a little 
way into the earth of the bed. 

When hot vapour rises copiously, fresh air is admit- 
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ted by raising the sash a little. The frame is covered 
every evening at sunset with mats, and again is ex- 
posed in the morning about nine o’clock, sooner or 
later, according to the state of the weather. A single 
mat is sufficient at first, as the heat in the bed is gene- 
rally strong. In two or three days after the seed has 
been sown, the plants appear, when the glasses are 
raised a little, to admit fresh air, and permit the escape 
of vapour. Unless this be done, the plants are apt 
either to damp off or become yellow and sickly. To 
guard against the casualties of the season, and the 
chances of miscarriage, it is proper to make two other 
sowings at short intervals, so that, if any accident be- 
fall the first plants, the others may supply their place. 
Two or throe days after the plants have come up, they 
are transplanted into other small pots, only two or 
throe being put into each pot. If the earth be very dry, 
it is now moistened with a little slightly tepid water. 
The pots are then plunged into the earth, and much 
care and watchfulness are employed to prevent the roots 
from being scorched. Wlien the transplanted seedlings 
begin to grow, they are watered occasionally in the 
warmest part of the day. As the heat of the hotbed 
declines, it is supported by linings of fermenting litter, 
applied from time to time, around its outer sides. The 
lining should not exceed fifteen or eighteen inches in 
thickness, and should rise above the level of the bed 
upon the sides of the frame. 

About a month after the seeds have been sown, hot- 
beds or pits are prepared for the reception of the young 
plants. For the first crop, it is generally found that 
hotbeds are preferable. These are formed about three 
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feet and a half thick, and of such extent as to receive 
several frames of two or three lights each. The same 
precautions with respect to vapour, and other matters 
connected with the fermentation, are observed as in the 
seed-bed. When the violence of the heat has begun 
to subside, the surface of the bed is covered, to the 
depth of two inches, with diy, liglit earth ; and under 
the centre of each sash, a conical heap of the same soil 
is formed to the height of ten indies. Bv the follow- 
ing day, the earth generally acquires a suflicient warmth, 
and the bed is ready for the reception of the plants. 
The pots containing the young plants should be well 
watered the day previous to their being ridijed oiU, to 
make the ball adhere togetlicr, and come out of the pot 
entire. After the to]>s of the hillocks of earth have been 
flattened a Jittle, in the centre of each a hole is made 
capable of containing one of the balls of earth which 
is to be turned out of the pots. Some of tlie pots con- 
taining the strongest plants arc selected, and the young 
melon-plants are ])lunged out, with balls entire, into 
the ridges or hillocks already mentioned. After this 
operation lias been jicrforined, they receive a gentle 
watering. The sashes are replaced, and for some time, 
unless the vapour be strong, little air is given. Care 
is taken to prevent the tender fibres from being scorclied. 
When the roots begin to shew tliein selves through the 
surface of the hillocks, a quantity of fresh earth is ap- 
plied all around them, and in a week or a fortnight after 
the whole surface of the bed is covered nearly as high 
as the top of the hills. 

When the plants have got two or three of their rough 
or perfect leaves, the top of the stalklct, which now be- 
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gins to elongate, is pinched off, and from the axillae of 
the leaves lateral shoots soon spring forth. Those are 
fastened down with pegs, and are so disposed as regu- 
larly to cover the surface of the hod. These laterals 
will sometimes shew flowers at the second or third joints; 
if they do not, they are topped in their turn, and af- 
ford other laterals, which seldom fail to he fruitful. As 
these runners advance, they are trained along the sur- 
face, and all weak, useless shoots are removed. This 
should he done repeatedly at successive intervals, as it 
is found injurious to cut out a great quantity of shoots 
and foliage at one time. No plant, as has been shewn 
by Knight [Hart. Trans., vol. i.), is more heholden to 
its leaves, both as respects health and flavour of fruit, 
than the melon. In cultivating the sweet melon of Is- 
pahan, that excellent cultivator never suffered lateral 
shoots or blossoms to he produced at a less distance 
from the root than tlui fourteenth or fifteenth* joint, or 
more, above the seed-leaves. In this way the expen- 
diture of sap, being connned to the extremity of a single 
stem, was small compared with the quantity formed ; it 
therefore accumulated, and afforded greatly increased 
nourishment to the fruit. 

It is seldom ])roper to leave more than one melon on 
each shoot, and in the large kinds perhaps not more 
than four or live fruit should be left on one plant. 
When the melons begin to swell, a slate or ])iece of tile 
is laid under each, to separate it from the damp soil of 
the bed. During the process of growth, the fruit is 
usually turned once a-week, to expose all sides in suc- 
cession to the rays of the sun ; but, in turning, care 
must be taken not to twist the foot-stalk, as this would 
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probably destroy the fruit altogether. At this period 
water is given with moderation, and abundance of air 
is admitted. The fruit should in general be gatliered 
before it is fully ripe. Its approaching maturity is 
known by the appearance of a number of cracks near 
the footstalk, and by its exhaling a rich odour. Wlien 
ripe, it should be taken oft* in the morning, and kept in 
a cool place till served up ; if this precaution is not 
attended to, there will be a considerable deficiency of 
flavour. The kind called Winter Grecian Melon is de- 
scribed by Mr Lawson (^Agricultui'ist'*s Manual^ p. 407) 
as possessing the desirable j)roperty of keeping good 
for several months, if suspended in a fine net, in a cool, 
airy room. 

The average heat required for the successful growth 
of melons is about 70" Fahrenheit. In the common 
hotbed, this is maintained by defending the bed dur- 
ing the ifight, and by applying linings from time to 
time. In pits heated by hot water, this is easily ef- 
fected at any season ; and w ere it not that the included 
air is apt to become too dry, especially in winter, when 
much heat is required, such pits ought doubtless to 
supersede the hotbed frame altogether. At present the 
old methods, partly, it may be, from custom, arc still 
principally employed. It is unnecessary to give minute 
directions respecting the management of melons in pits; 
as in these the mode of })rocedure recommended for 
hotbeds, will, with some trifling variations, also prove 
successful. 

2. The Cucumber [Cucumis sativus)^ like the melon, 
is a tender annual, requiring the assistance of artificial 
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heat. It properly belongs to the class of culinary ve- 
getables, being used in salads and pickles. It has long 
been cultivated in this country ; its culture, however, 
requires the closest attention of the gardener. The 
sorts commonly grown are — 

The Early Frame. Short Green Prickly. 

Syori House. Green Turkey. 

Long Green Prickly. Prize-fighter. 

Of these, the long and short prickly are well suited for 
ridges in the open air. 

The culture of early cucumbers so much resembles 
that of the melon, that it would be useless repetition 
to enter into minute details. The cucumber, indeed, is 
somewhat the hardier, and therefore in summer requires 
less heat ; but in every other respect the management 
of the plants is precisely the same. The first crop of 
cucumbers is generally sown in the end of Decemlier, 
or the beginning of January ; a second in March, and 
a third in June. In summer, cucumber plants, after 
they have been fairly established, require scarcely any 
other attention than to thin tliem out occasionally, and 
to supply them with water. 

Cucumbers, particularly the prickly sorts, are often 
raised in the warmer months under hand-glasses. A 
cavity is made in a border in front of a wall or other 
w^arm jilace, and is filled with hot dung. This dung is 
covered with earth, and twn) or three plants are put into 
it, and sheltered with a hand-glass. They are w’atered 
and.dressed from time to time ; and by this means a 
sufficient supply of small cucumbers, or gherkins, is 
obtained for pickling. 
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In the southern counties of England, pickling cucum- 
bers are easily raised without any artificial heat, being 
sown in drills in the open ground. The earth is made 
fine and lev(^l, and shallow circular hollows arc formed 
with the hand, a foot wide, and half an inch deep in 
the middle. The distance between each hollow is three 
feet and a half, and the distance hetween the rows five 
or six feet. Eight or ten seeds are deposited in each 
cavity. This is done in the hcginiiing of June. When 
the plants appear, they are thinned out to three or four, 
the weakest or least healthy being rejected. They are 
watered occasionally, according to the state of the wea- 
ther. The cucumbers are not expected nor wished to 
attain a large size; they arc gathered chiefly from the 
middle to the end of August. Vast quantities of these 
open-ground gherkins are taken to the London market. 
The village of Sandy, in B(Mlfordshire, has been known 
to furnish 10, 000 bushels of drilled cucumbers in one 
week. Cucumbers may be procured in a hothouse 
during the winter months. For this purpose the seed- 
lings are not raised till the month uf August, and they 
are prevented from expending their energies in the pro- 
duction of blossom or fruit till they have been intro- 
duced into the stove. Their stems are then firm, and, 
as Knight remarks, the plants possess within themselves 
a quantity of accumulated sap. 

3. Gourds, s])ccies or varieties of the species of the 
genus CucAirbita^ may be grown like drilled cucumbers, 
or trained against walls or on palings. Though occa- 
sionally used as esculents, they are regarded chiefly as 
curiosities, the fruit of some kinds being very orna- 
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mental. The Succada (Cicader^ Cucurhita ovifera), or 
vegetable marrow, is a very useful sort, and in request 
for the table, being eaten, stewed with white sauce, or 
mashed like turnips. It may be raised in an exhausted 
melon-frame or pit ; or sown under a hand-glass, and 
afterwards transplanted into a good aspect, and trained 
against a wall or trellis. The tender tops of any of 
the edible Cucurbitacesc, boiled as greens or spinage, 
form a delicate vegetable. 

4. The Mushroom [Agariens campestris)^ though 
not properly an inmate of the Melonry, may approj)ri- 
ately enough, from the nature of its (mlture, be taken 
along with, the plants grown in this department. It is 
a well-known fungus, a general favourite, and esteemed 
a delicacy during winter and the spring months. 

Mushrooms used to be grown in ridges or prepared 
beds, in sheds, or covered with litter in the open air. 
About 1815, however, the German form of the mush- 
room-house was introduced into Britain by Oldacre, 
and is now in very general use. Its arrangement may 
be seen by inspecting the back pai t of the vinery, a 
section of which is given in fig. 28. Two tiers of boxes, 
three in each tier, and supjiorted by a strong frame- 
work, are constructed round the whole house, with the 
exception of the spaces occupied by a door and two win- 
dows. Tlig boxes may be from two feet and a half to 
three feet and a half broad, and about a foot deep. The 
house is supposed to be heated by hot w^ater. In the 
centre c? is a narrow pit, by which the house may be 
worked by means of fermenting litter instead of hot 
w ater, or in w hich rhubarb stalks may be forced. The 
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windows are furnislied with shutters to regulate the 
admission of light, much of which is not wanted ; and 
they are moveable, to permit the ingress of air. 

Mushrooms are propagated from what gardeners call 
spawn, and botanists mycelium, being a collection of 
matter rescmlding white mouldincss, crossed with ve- 
getable threads. It may he obtained from old pastures 
the floors of disused stables, decayed mushroom beds, 
or purchased from nurserymen in the form of bricks 
charged with spawn. When once obtained, it may, 
like leaven, be indefinitely multiplied and preserved. 
If not to be otherwise procured, it may be produced, 
or apparently generated, by placing quantities of horse- 
dung and rich loam in alternate layers, and covering 
the whole with straw, to exclude the rain and air. 
Mushroom spawn commonly appears in the heap in 
about two months after the dung and earth liave been 
laid tog(^ther. The almost impalpable seeds seem to 
adhere to the grass, hay, or oats, on which the horse 
feeds, and to resist tlie action of the animal’s stomach. 
Tlie droppings of stall-fed horses, or of such as have 
been kept on dry food, are found preferable for this 
purpose. 

The old method of growing mushrooms has been re- 
ferred to above; and, as it has some conveniences, par- 
ticularly for those who have not extensive means, it 
may be proper to give some account of it. Horse-drop- 
pi iigs should be laid out from the stable into a very dry 
place, as free from straw or litter as possible. There 
they should be firmly trampled down with a man’s 
feet, to prevent fermentation. The droppings from the 
horse-track of a thrashing-machine form an excellent 
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material, in the spring time ; for there the droppings 
are kept dry, and arc thoroughly trodden by the horse’s 
feet. Beds may then be formed two or three feet broad, 
and of any length. A layer of the droppings about 
eight or ten inches thick is first deposited, and covered 
with loamy earth to the depth of two or three inches ; 
then another layer of droppings of the same thickness, 
covered like the former ; and, lastly, a third layer, with 
its covering. The whole should grow narrower as it 
advances in height. When the bed is finished it is 
covered with straw, to protect it from rain and from the 
parching influences of the sun and wind. In ten days 
the bed will be ready for planting or spawning. Pieces 
of spawn bricks are then inserted in the sloping sides 
of the bed, about four or five indues asiindc^r. A layer 
of loam is next placed over the bed, and the whole is 
covered with a thick coat of straw\ When tlie weather 
is tenipcrate, mushrooms will appear in about a month 
after the bed has been made ; but at other times a much 
longer period may elapse. Tlie principal things to be 
attended to are, to preserve a moderate state of mois- 
tur(*, and a proper degree of warmth ; and th(> treat- 
ment at diflerent seasons must vary accordingly. 

Of several other methods of raising mushrooms, Old- 
acre’s, already referred to, may deserve to bo parti- 
cularised. In forming the compost, fresh short dung 
from a stable, or from the path of a horse-mill, is j)ro- 
cured. To this is added about a fifth part of sheep- 
droppings, or of the cleanings of a cowdiouse, or of a 
mixture of both. The whole ingredients are thoroughly 
mixed and incorporated. A stratum of tlie prepared 
mixture, about three inches thick, being deposited in 
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the boxes already described, is beat together with a flat 
wooden mallet. Another layer is added, and beat as 
])efbre ; and this is repeated till tlie beds be ratlier more 
than half .a foot thick, and very compact. The boxes 
are then })laced in the mnshroom-house, or in any out- 
house wheie a slightly increased temperature can be 
commanded. A degree of fermentation generally takes 
place ; ])ut if lieat be not soon ])erceptible, another layer 
must still be added, till snlllcient action be excited. 
When the beds are milk-warm, or between 80° and 90° 
Falircnljcit, some holes are dibbled in the mass to re- 
ceive the spawn^ The holes arc left ()j)en for some 
time; and when the heat is on the decliiu3, but before 
it be quite gone, a piece of spawn-brick is thrust into 
each opening, and the* holes are closed with a little com- 
post. A week afterwards the boxes are covered with a 
smooth coating, two inches thich, of rich loamy mould 
mixed with about a lifth ])art of liorse-droppings. The 
apartnumt is now kept as nearly and equably at 55° 
Fahrenheit as circumstances will allow. When the boxes 
become dry, u little soft water may be ust‘d, but sparing- 
ly and with circumspection, and instead of watering di- 
rectly on the surface of the bed, it is betterto spread some 
hay over it, and to sjminkle the hay. The more that 
free air can be admitted, the flavour of the mushrooms 
is the better ; but the exclusion of frost is indispensable. 
If a number of boxes have been prepared at first, a few 
only at a time may be covered with mould and brought 
into bearing, the rest being covered and cropped in suc- 
cession, as mushrooms may be in demand. 

In a tract on the artificial growth of mushrooms, Mr 
Edward Callow describes a method in which the pits 
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are wrought by means of dung heat. His structure 
somewhat resembles Atkinson’s melon-pit, only the roof 
is covered with thatch, and a suite of air-flues is formed 
within the interior of the pit, with branches crossing 
the principal bed which occupies the floor. Linings 
of fermenting litter are applied on the exterior of the 
house at the back and front. The atmosphere in the 
pit, in the earlier stage, is kept at 55° to 65° Fahren- 
heit, and when the bed is in full bearing, about 70°. 
The other details of this method scarcely diflbr from 
those of Mr Oldacre’s. 

There are other methods of raising mushrooms adopt- 
ed by Mr Sellers, Mr Hawkins, Mr Patrick, Mr For- 
syth, the Baron D’Hoogvorst, and others, which our 
space precludes us from describing. 


o 
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In this department those plants are cultivated which, 
after being subjected to various culinary processes, are 
used at the dinner-table, as articles of food. We shall 
class tliem in groups, enumerating the kinds nearly in 
the order of their importance, each, for tluj sake of pre- 
cision, being accompaniiMl by its botanical name. 

I. THE CABBAGE TBIBlk 
Tlio Ih 'ci.^sica oh'rarco.^ L., from which have sprung 
all the ve.rieties under this head, is a jilant indigenous 
to our rocky shores ; hut no one, seeing it waving its 
foliage in its native habitat, could possil>ly anticipate 
tliat it would ever appear in our gardens, disguised as 
the ])onderous drumhead or sugar-loaf cabbage, or on 
our tables as the di'licate cauiillow(‘r and broccoli. The 
cultivated varieties are numerous, and maybe thus classi- 
fied : 1. Hearting Cabbage ; 2. Open Cabbage or Calc; 
3. Borecole, Greens, or Scotch Kail; 4. The Savoy; 5. 
Brussels Sprouts ; 6. Turnip-rooted Cabbage or Kohl- 
Rabi ; 7 - Cauliflower ; 8. Broccoli. 

1. THE HEARTING CABBAGE. 

In this variety the leaves are gathered into a close 
head, surrounded by a few loose leaves. The econo- 
mical uses of this vegetable are well known. Its prin- 
cipal subvarieties are the following ; — 
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1. Dwarf. 

2. Dwarf York. 

3. Nonpareil. 

4. Large York. 

5. Dwarf Screw. 

6. Emperor. 

7. Paington. 

8. M‘Ewen’s. 

9. Vanack. 

10. St John’s. 

11. Small Pomeranian. 


12. Large Pomeranian. 

13. Battersea. 

14. Imperial. 

15. Sugar-Loaf. 

16. Large Drumhead. 

17. Dwarf Drumhead. 

18. Red Drumhead. 

19. Scotch Lraj'. 

20. Red Dutch. 

21. Dwarf Siberian Cut-leaved. 


The first ten are well adapted for early crops ; the 
next hve for intermediates, and the rest for lat(; crops. 

TJie Cabbage is propagated from seed, wliich may 
he sown in beds four feet wide, and covered with a 
thin layer of earth. The proj>er seasons for this opera- 
tion are the middle of August, tlie beginning of March, 
and midsummer. By observing these times, and em- 
ploying different S(>rts, the succession may ])e kept np 
tbrougliont the year. For the early spring cro})S, tlie 
late-sown plants are, in October, transferred from the 
seed-hed to some ojien and v\ (*]]-maniiiH‘d grouud, where 
they are arranged in rows two feet asunder. Tlie prin- 
cipal supply may he put out in February, aft’ordlug the 
larger sorts more width between the rows. The crops 
sown in spring are planted out in May and June. For 
subsequent culture, all that is necessary is to keep the 
ground clear of weeds, and to draw up the soil about 
tlie stems. In some situations watering in summer is 
beneficial. 

In many places on the continent sauerkraut is pre- 
pared in autumn, by shredding down the heads of the 
Drumhead cabbage, and placing in a cask alternate lay- 
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ers of tlie cabbage with salt, pepper, and a very little 
salad oil ; and then compressing the whole. 

The term Colcwort (a name formerly given to a va- 
riety intermediate between the Hearting and Open Cab- 
bage) is applied to several early varieties, at the period 
of th(‘ir growth, when the hearts are only partially 
formed. The object is to have them with open orslightly- 
closed hearts. Two sowings are made, in the middle of 
June and in July, and the seedlings, when they acquire 
sufficient strength, are planted out in lines, a foot or 
fifteen inches asunder, and eight or ten inches apart in^ 
the roAvs, 

The lied Cabbage, of which the Dutch or large red 
is the most common variety, is much used for pickling. 
It is sown in August and in spring, along with the 
white varieties, and the culture is in every respect the 
same. 

2 . OPEN CABBAGE OR CALE. 

Those cabi ages Avhich do not form hearts we place 
under this head. They are sown in May, planted out 
in August, and come into season early in the following 
spring. The best kinds are the 

Portugal Cabbage. Tree or Cow Cabbage, or Jersey 

Braganza. Cale. 

Thousand -headed. 

3 . BORECOLE, GREENS, OR SCOTCH KAIL. 

The principal subvarieties arc the following : — 

Dwarf and Tall Creen curled. Jerusalem Kail, or Ragged 
Do. do. Red curled. Jack. 

Dedaware Greens. Wobui*n Kail. 

Buda Kail. 
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The seed is sown, at various times, from February to 
May, and the seedlings are planted out in moist weather 
during summer, in rows two feet asunder. The Buda 
Kail is sown in May, planted out in September, and, 
being hardy, affords a supply in the following spring. 
The Woburn Kail, being nearly a perennial, may readi- 
ly be propagated by cuttings, six inches long, in any of 
the spring months. 


4 . THE SAVOY. 

This variety forms into a close head, but is distin- 
guished by the wrinkling of its leaves. It is a very use- 
ful vegetable during the winter months, being highly 
relished by most people. The principal subvarieties 
are the Large Green Curled, the Dwfirf Cuided, Green 
Globe, Cape, Victoria triple-curled, and Large Yellow 
Dutch. The seed is sown in autumn and in the end of 
spring ; and two plantings may take place, in April, 
and in June or July. 

5 . BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 

This vegetable is allied to the foregoing, but does not 
close or “ cabbage.’’ From the axillae of the stem-leaves 
proceed little rosettes or sprouts, which resemble savoy 
cabbages in miniature, and form a very delicate morsel. 
The seed should be sown in spring, and the seedlings 
planted out before midsummer, during showery weather. 
In October the plants should have additional earth 
drawn to their roots, to firm them, and save tlicm from 
being destroyed by frost. The earliest sprouts become 
fit for use in November, and they continue good, or even 
improving in quality, till the month of March follow- 
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ing. Mr Van Mens of Brussels mentions {Lond, Hortic, 
Mem., vol. iii.), that by successive sowings the sprouts 
are there obtained for the greater part of the year. In 
spring, when the plants have a tendency to run to 
flower, their growth is checked by lifting them,- and 
replanting them in a slanting direction, in a cool, shady 
situation. 

6. TURNIP-ROOTKP CABBAOE, OR KOHL-RABl. 

Tliere are two kinds, one swelling above ground 
(Chou-rave), the other in it (Chou-navet). There is 
nothing peculiar in th(' culture, unless that, in the case 
of the first mentioned, the earth should not be drawn 
so high as to cover the globular part of the stem, which 
is the part used. The seed may be sown in the begin- 
ning of June, and the seedlings transplanted in July; 
the vegetable is thus fit for use at the approach of win- 
ter. Of the Chou-rave there are eight subvarieties, 
but only two of the oilier. 

7 . (CAULIFLOWER. 

This is cultivated for the sake of the flower-buds, 
which foi’in a hirge dense cluster or head, and aflbrd 
one of the most delicate products of the kitchen garden. 
There are three varieties, the Early, the Late, and the 
Walcheren ; but these seem to jiresent scarcely any 
well-marked distinction ; the earlincss or lateness de- 
pending on the time of sowing. Of late a sort called 
the Large Asiatic has come much into use. 

The sowing for the first or spring crop is made in 
the latter half of the month of August ; and, in the 
neighbourhood of London, the growers adhere as nearly 
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as possible to the 21st day. A second sowing takes 
])lace in February on a slight hotbed, and a third in 
April or May. 

The cauliflower being tender, the young plants re- 
quire protection in ’winter. For this purpose they are 
sometimes pricked out in a warm situation at the foot 
of a w^all wdth a southern exposure, where, in severe 
weather, they are also covered with hoops and mats. 
Perhaps a better method is to plant them tliickly in the 
ground under a common hotbed frame, and to secure 
them from cold by coverings, and from damp by giving air 
in mild weather. We have heard of cauliflower plants 
in the open border being protected during severe snow’^- 
storms by the simple expedient of heaping snow over 
tliem to the depth of eighteen inches or two feet. For a 
very early supply, it is useful to be at the pains of potting 
a few scores of plants ; these are to be kept under glass 
during winter, and plunged out in spring, defending 
them with a hand-glass, and watering them w^hen need- 
ful. Sometimes, as in market-gardens, patches of three 
or four plants are sheltered by hand-glasses through- 
out the winter in th(‘ open border. It is advantageous 
to prick out the spring-sown plants into some sheltered 
place, before they are finally transplanted and commit- 
ted to tlie open ground in May. The later crop, the 
transplantation of which may take j)lace at various 
times, is treated like early cabbages. Cauliflower suc- 
ceeds best in a rich soil and ’warm situation. After 
planting, all that is necessary is to hoe the ground and 
draw up the soil about the roots. 

It is found that this vegetable, being induced to form 
its large and crowded clusters of embryo flowers in the 
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autumn, may be kept in perfection over winter. Cauli- 
flowers which have been planted out in July, will be 
nearly ready for use in October. Towards the end of 
that month, the most compact and best shaped are se- 
lected and lifted carefully with the spade, keeping a ball 
of earth attached to the roots. Some of the large out- 
side leaves are removed, in order that the plants may 
occupy less room, and, at the same time, any points of 
leaves that immediately overhang the flower are cut off. 
Where there arc peach-houses or vineries, the plants 
may be arranged in the borders of these, pretty closely 
together, but without touching. Or they may be placed 
in the same manner in hotbed frames ; in mild, dry 
weather the glass-frames are drawn off, but they are 
kept close in rain ; and in severe frost they are thickly 
covered with mats. In this way cauliflowers may be 
kept in a very good state for several months. 

8. BROCCOLI. 

This plant has a close affinity to the cauliflower, 
being, like it, of Italian origin, and differing chiefly in 
the greater hardiness of its constitution. The subva- 
rieties are numerous, and exceedingly diversified, — some 
producing their heads in autumn, some in winter, and 
others in spring. The following are those which are 
most in repute at present : — 

1. Early Dwarf Purple Cape. 7. Large Imperial Winter. 

2 . Early Dwarf White Cape. 8. Stewart’s Edinburgh Early 

3. Gillespie’s Early. White. 

4. Grange’s Early. 9. Addison’s Early White. 

5. Walcheren. 10, Snow’s Superb White. 

6. Hammond’s White. 11. Early Sprouting Purple. 
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12. Wilcox’s Late White. 16. Chappel’s Cream-coloured. 

13. Gigantic White, or Mam- 17. Late White Tartarian. 

moth. 18. Late Dwarf Purple. 

14. Knight’s Protecting. 19. Dwarf Danish. 

15. Sulphur, or Portsmouth. 

Nos. 1 to 5 are for autumn cutting, Nos. 6 to 11 for 
winter, and Nos. 12 to 19 for spring use. The au- 
tumnal sorts should be sown in the middle of April. 
As the plants acquire strength they are shifted into the 
open ground, where they are placed in lines two feet 
apart. The Cape varieties are of great excellence, being 
of a delicious flavour when dressed ; but, on account of 
the plants being apt to start into flower, their cultiva- 
tion has in many places been neglected. With proper 
management, however, this tendency may be overcome. 
The sowings may be made on any border of light soil, 
scattering the seed very sparingly. In about a month 
the plants may be transferred directly into a quarter 
consisting of sandy loam, well enriched with rotten 
dung. The winter sorts should be sown a week or two 
later, for a succession ; then planted in pots, directly 
from the seed-bed, and sunk in the open ground till 
the 1 leads be formed. In the end of November they 
should be placed under a glass-frame, where very good 
broccoli may be produced during the severest winter 
weather. 

The spring varieties are extremely valuable, as they 
come into use at a season when the finer vegetables are 
scarce. They are sown from the middle of March till 
the end of May, and afford a supply during Ajiril and 
May of the following year. The Late Wliite Tartarian 
bears a great resemblance to cauliflower, and often 
passes for it. 
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To obtain seed of the Brassica tribe, tne most ge- 
nuine and characteristic specimens of the different va- 
rieties should be selected in autumn, in sucli a state of 
advancement as tliat they will flower as early as possible 
in the folloAving spring. They should be planted in an 
open situation, and kept as far distant from other kinds 
of the same tribe as may be. As they are very liable 
to cro.v.v or hybridize, it is perhaps better, except in the 
case of some favourite variety, to procure supplies from 
a respectable seedsman, from whom they are almost 
uniformly to be had genuine — the extensive seed-grow- 
ers being at great pains to prevent intermixture of 
crops. 


II. LEGUMINOUS PLANTS. 

Under this section we class, 1. The Pea; 2. The 
Bean. 

TIIK PEA. 

Of the pea {^Fisum sativmti) there are two principal 
varieties, the Field Pea, and the Garden Pea. The 
latter alone requires our attention here. Its subvarie- 
ties are endless ; but the following may be enumerated 
as those most deserving of cultivation : 


1. Prince Albert Frame. 

2. Karly Emperor. 

3. Early Warwick. 

4. Eishop’s Long-podded. 

5. Pairbaird’s Suriirise. 

6. Spanish Dwarf. 

7. Groom’s Dwarf Blue. 

8. Tall Marrowfat. 

9. Dwarf Marrowfat. 


10. D’Auvergne. 

11. Jh'dman’s Green Inq^erial. 

12. Blue Prussian. 

13. White Th’ussian. 

14. AVoodford’s Green Marrow. 

15. Knight’s Dwarf Marrow. 
IG. Knight's Tall Marrow. 

17. British Queen. 

18. Sugar, or Eatable-podded. 
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The first five are suitable for early crops, and the others 
for successional supplies. In the Sugar Pea, of which 
there are two sorts (the tall and dwarf), the inner 
tough, filmy lining of the pod is absent : the young 
legumes of these may therefore be used like kidney- 
beans, and form an agreeable dish. 

The first crop of peas is sown about the beginning of 
November, in front of a south wall ; and these, after they 
have appeared above ground, are defended by spruce-fir 
branches, or other spray, throughout the winter. 1 n Jan- 
uary and February other sowings are made, and some- 
times the seed is put into flower-pots and boxes, and 
the young plants afterwards plunged out in spring, either 
singly or two or three together, taking care to keep a 
portion of earth adhering. Ih’om the end of February 
moderate sowings should be made twice a month till the 
middle of August, thus insuring a supply of successive 
crops of delicate green peas. Peas arc sown in rows 
from three to five feet asunder, according to the height 
which the different sorts are known usually to attain. 
As they grow up, the earth is drawn to the roots, and 
the stems are supported with stakes, a practice which, 
in a well-kept garden, is always advisable, although it 
is said that the early varieties, when recumbent, arrive 
sooner at maturity. Groom’s Dwart*, though prolific, 
is so humble as not to require stakes. Wlien germi- 
nating, or when just rising through the ground, peas 
are greedily devoured by sparrows and other small birds. 
Threads of white worsted spread along the lines of the 
young peas, frighten the depredators fully better than 
scarecrows or strings of feathers ; but perhaps the 
simplest and most effectual remedy is to throw over the 
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peas a slight covering of soil ; for by the time the young 
plants have penetrated this, they are beyond the attack 
of the birds. 

The early crops come into use in May and J une, and, 
by repeated sowings, the supplies are prolonged to the 
beginning of November. Peas grown late in autumn 
are subject to mildew, to obviate which, Knight proposed 
the following method : — The ground is dug over in the 
usual way, and the spaces to be occupied by the future 
rows of peas are well soaked with water. The mould 
on each side is then collected, so as to form ridges seven 
or eight inches high, and these ridges are well watered. 
On these the seed is sown in single rows in the begin- 
ning of June. If dry weather at any time set in, water 
is supplied profusely once a-week. In this way, the 
sap which is prepared in the summer is expended in the 
autumn ; the plants continue green and vigorous, re- 
sisting mildew, and not yielding till subdued by frost. 

THE BEAN. 

Of the garden bean {Faha vulgaris), amongst many 
varieties, may be mentioned — 

Marshall’s Early Dwarf Long- Hang-Down Long-Pod. 
l*od. Green Long-Pod. 

Early Mazagan. White-Blossomed Long-Pod. 

Dwarf Pan, or Cluster. Broad Windsor, or Spanish. 

Royal Dwarf. Green Windsor. 

White Long-Pod, or Sandwich. Toker. 

Child’s Early Long-Pod. 

The Mazagan and Marshall’s Dwarf may be sown in 
November, and defended during winter in the same man- 
ner as early peas, but it is more difficult to preserve 
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them from being destroyed by the frost. The same sorts 
should be sown again in January and February. In 
March, the Dwarf Cluster and Long-pods may be put 
in the ground for a general crop, and subsequently the 
Windsor and the Toker. For a^ small garden the Early 
Long-pods are most desirable, being the most prolific. 
The White-blossomed is a variety of some merit, and 
when the pods arc taken at an early stage, they have 
little of the peculiar bean flavour, or only enough to 
render them pleasant. The Royal Dwarf is remarkable 
for being exceedingly productive. During the growth 
of the bean crop, all the culture that is necessary is, 
that the earth be drawn up about tlie roots. Topping 
the plants is usually practised, being found to promote 
the filling of the pods. 


KIDNEY-BEAN. 


Under this general title arc included the common 
kidney-bean [Phaaeolus vidgaria) of many varieties ; 
and also the Scarlet Runner (P. multijiorus). Kidney- 
beans are the haricots of the French, who enumerate 
upwards of 200 varieties. The sorts usually cultivated 
in this country arc — 


Early Yellow. 

Early Iled-Speckled. 
Early Negro. 

Early White. 
Fulmer’s Early. 


Cream-Coloured. 
Black-Speckled. 
Brown-Speckled. 
Scarlet Runner. 

Dutch White Runner, 


The first four are the earliest ; the others are better 
fitted for a general crop. As the plant is of tropical 
origin, our climate is scarcely suitable for the extensive 
production of the ripe beans, Avhich are the principal 
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object in France and Italy : but the immature pods are 
produced copiously, and are most in demand in this 
country. 

It is seldom advantageous to sow kidney-beans in the 
open ground before tlic middle or end of April ; after 
which period successive sowings may be made every 
fourteen days to the end of J uly . The plants arc grown 
in rows, two feet apart, and the earth is carefully 
drawn to tlie roots. Wlien, owing to the nature of th(‘ 
season, great quantities of pods come at one time, the 
snperiiuous pro{lucc should be gathered for pickling. 
Kidney-beans arc well adapted for forcing, in liotbeds, 
or in liothonses ; the climate of the p()acli-housc, when 
it can he obtained, being considered the best. The 
sowings may lu'gin in January : they are made in pots, 
and a supply may be thus obtained in tlie montlis of 
March, April, and May. Tlie DwaiT speckled is often 
used in liothonses, and tlie Early white in hotbc'ds. 
But ])('rha])S the host of all for this purpose is Vibert’s 
variety or th(‘ Black Haricot of Flanders, which is 
naturally of a very dwarfish growth; llowers early; 
'with smoolh and straight jiods, of a very lively green 
colour. For haricots viTts this is decidedly preferable. 
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III. ESCULENT KOOTS. 

THE POTATO. 

This well-known plant (Solarium tuberosum) is a 
native of the elevated regions of equatorial America. 
It was inti'oduccd into Europe about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, but remained little known or re- 
garded for full two hundred years : it is now so gene- 
rally cultivated as to have effected almost an economi- 
cal revolution in this country. Most of the original 
British sorts have Ixhui derived from Ireland. Its 
multitudinous varieties almost set enumeration at de- 
fiance, and new' ones are aj)])cariiig and disappearing 
every year. By much the most correct list of tlu* 
variety's now in cultivation is to be found in Peter 
Lawson & Son’s usc'ful w'ork, “ Synoj)sis of the Vege- 
table Products of Scotland.” They are arranged in 
various classes, out of wdiich wo shall select a few 
names of the more esteemed sorts. The first class con- 
sists of the earliest garden varieti(.‘S of dw'arfisli grow'th, 
and therefore we\\ adapted for forcing, such as Fox’s 
Early Delight, and the Early Kidney. The next class 
contains those very early kinds, of taller grow th, which 
yield the first garden crop ; including the ITopetoun 
Early, liarold’s Early, Invermay Early, the new^ Elm- 
leaved Kidney, and Ash -leaved Early and Early Seed- 
ling. Of these the llopetoun is perhaps the best : the 
tubers are round, dry, early, and of tolerabh' size ; but 
in all the kinds, the mealiness and carliness neces- 
sarily depend a good deal on soil, situation, and the 
quality of the season. The third class embraces those 
which generally form the principal garden crop, and 
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includes the Prince of Wales Early, tall American 
Early, Shaw’s Early, Taylor’s Forty-fold, and Matchless 
Kidney. For cultivation in the home-farm, the Edin- 
burgh Dons, and the Perthshire Reds (of which last 
there arc two or three subvarieties), have not yet been 
surpassed. The culture of the late sorts properly be- 
longs to the farm, and when the gardener has to take 
them under his care, he will find it best to adopt such 
as arc common in the agriculture of the district. What 
is called the Everlasting Potato is a late sort, the tubers 
of which have the property of retaining, during winter, 
the delicate^ w'axy flavour of young potatoes. Tliey 
are left in the ground, but covered with litter to pre- 
vent the access of frost. It may here be remarked, that 
if the tubers of any good late variety, such as the Edin- 
burgh Don or the Staffold Hall, be buried in the earth 
so deep as to prevent vegetation, and kept there till 
the beginning of autumn, or if their growth be in any 
way retarded, and if they be planted at that season of 
the year, young potatoes may thus be jirocured during 
the winter season, by mcTely jireventing the access of 
frost Avith a covering of litter. 

Potatoes are commonly propagated by dividing the 
tubers, leaving to each cut one or two eyes or buds. 
The sets ar(i then planted by the aid of a dibble or 
spade, in rows at a distance varying from fifteen inches 
to two feet. It Avas suggested by Knight, and his views 
have been amply confirmed by exjieriment, that by 
planting whole tubers, and at great distances, a larger 
produce might be obtained. He proposed to leave four 
feet between the rows, a distance which, except with 
thelarger varieties, Avas found to be unnecessarily great. 
An experienced horticulturist in Scotland states, that 
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by planting ’whole tubers, and by leaving in the case 
of dwarfs two feet, and in the tall varieties two feet 
and a half, between the rows, a return from one-third 
to one-hcilf more was obtained than could be had from 
the old method. Of course more tubers are required 
for planting, but these bear no proportion to the great 
increase which results ; and besides, early potatoes at 
the planting season being unfit for table use, there is 
little economy in sjiaring them. 

The earliest crops should if possible be placed in a 
light soil, and in a warm situation, and should be 
planted about the middle of March. Sometimes the 
eyes of the tubers are made to spring or vegetate on a 
hotbed, and the jdants are put out as soon as the leaves 
can bear the open air. Perbafis it is better, as recom- 
mended by Mr Saul of Garstang, to promote incipient 
vegetation in some warm place, as a house or green- 
house, by laying a woollen clotli or some other cover- 
ing over them. AVlieii the sjirouts are about two inches 
long, he plants tlumi out toward the end of Mai'cli, and 
thus procun^s young ])otato(‘s in seven or eight weeks. 
In some ])laces, the plants are forced to some extent, 
hy being protected in frames covered with oiled pajier. 
A secondary planting of tubers sliould be made before 
the middle of April. M’hen the stems are a few inches 
above ground, the earth should be drawn to them ; an 
operation, however, whicli, while it inquoves tlu‘ crop, 
delays its maturity for two or three weeks. Knight 
recommends removing the flowers as they a])pear, and 
states that hv this means the jirodiuu' is increased by 
a ton per acre. ^fhe line early varieties, however, 
scarcely produce any flowers. 


i* 
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An important fact in tlic cultivation of the potato 
was observed about the year 1806, by the late Mr 
Thomas Dickson of Edinburgh, viz., that the most 
healthy and productive plants were to be obtained by 
employing as seed-stock unripe tubers, or oven by plant- 
ing only the wet or least-ripened ends of long-shaped 
potatoes ; and he proj)osed this as a preventive of the 
well-known disease called the Curl. This view was con- 
firmed by Knight. An intelligent writer in the Gar- 
dener s Magazmc suggests a method by which sprout- 
ing of the eyes is accelerated. He takes up the seed 
potatoes a considerable time before they are ripe, and 
exposes them for some xveeks to the iidlueiice of a 
scorching sun. The resulting crop is at least a fort- 
night earlier ; but it is not said how’ this practice afiects 
tlie curl. It is not thought nec(‘ssarv liere to enter on 
the sul)j('ct of the very giuieral potato disease which 
first made its appearance in 1845. Notwithstanding 
numerous inquiries and publications, nothing satislac- 
tory, either as to cause or cure, has been established, 
and, fortunately, the evil is gradually disappearing: 

The forcing of early potatoes on hotbeds has long 
been practised ; but it is attended wdth considerable 
trouble and expense. Small su])plies of young waxy 
tubers are now often j)rodu(;ed during winter, in boxes 
placed in a mushroom-house, or in a common cellar, if 
free from frost. In October, old potatoes are jdaced in 
la.y('rs,alternatingwdth a mixture of tree-leaves and light 
mould. Vegetation soon ]>roceeds ; and there being no 
opportunity for the unfolding of stems and leaves, the 
energies of the plants are expended in the production of 
voung tubers. Eeforc midwuiitcr these often attain tlu‘ 
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size and appearance of early potatoes ; but they are much 
inferior in quality, being watery and of little flavour. 

JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE. 

This plant {Hclianthus tuberosns) or tuberous-rooted 
sunflower, is a native of Brazil, and d(Tives its epithet 
Jerusalem from a corruption of the Italian Girasolc, 
sunflower, and Artichoke^ from the resemblance, in fla- 
vour, which its tuhers bear to the floral receptacles or 
bottoms of the artichoke. It is ])ropagated by means 
of its tubers in the manner of ])otato(‘s. In March they 
are ])lant(‘d out in rows three or four feet asunder, and 
in Autumn the new tubers are fit for use. For the 
sake of convenience, it is advantageous to store them, 
though the roots are hardy enough to hear the winter 
frosts. Some, indeed, alloAv tliem to remain in the 
ground, and dig them up when r(M|uired. In this way 
a sufllch'ut numlx'r of s(‘ts are gcmerally left in the 
ground, and the stalks are thinned into rows in sum- 
mer; but tliis is a slovenly mode of treatment, and 
sehlom produces W(‘ll-flavoun‘d cro])s. 

THE TURNIP. 

The turnip [Brassica like the potato, has, 

to a great extent, migrated to the fields, and become 
the care of the liusbaudman more than of the gardener. 
The following arc the most esteemed garden sorts : — 

Early Wliito Dutcli. Yellow ^faltese. 

Early Stone. Hutch Yellow. 

(Ireen-toppeil White. Aberdeen Yellow. 

Long White. Teltow. 

Besides these, the Navet of the French [Brassica 
Napus, var. esculentd) is occasionally cultivated, and 
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more frequently tlie Swedish Turnip or Rutabaga 
{BrcLssica campestris var. Napo~brassica), which is a 
most excellent w^inter sort, though it belongs more 
properly to the farm. For early crops, the white 
Dutch is the principal variety ; the other white sorts, 
and the beautiful yellow Maltese, are useful in summer 
and in the beginning of autumn. The yellow Dutch 
being capable of enduring a considerable degree of frost, 
affords the most a])propriate winter supply. The Tel- 
tow, or French turnip, is remarkable for being high-fla- 
voured, and is used only for seasoning to soups or stews. 

Turnij)s succeed best in a rich, w(‘ll -worked soil, of 
a light or medium (piality. The first sowing is made 
about the end of 3larch, in a warm situation ; and it 
is usual to j)ut in additional sowings, onc(' a fortnight 
or three weeks, till the end of August. The early crops 
are sown broadots-t, and tin* latin* in drills about a foot 
asunder. After tlie jdants have shewn a rough leaf or 
two, they are thinned out. being left at the distance of 
eight or ten inches in tlie drill ; and the ground is hoed 
and ke])t free from w(‘eds. As turnips which liave stood 
the winter throw up their seed-stalks early in spring, 
after whicli tlieir roots become stringy, and are much 
deteriorated, it is useful to store the turnips in the win- 
ter, keeping them in a close place, and covering them 
with straw. 

A small sowing may tak(‘ place so late as the middle 
of September ; and if the winter prove mild or open, 
yoimp turnips of excellent flavour may thus he])rocured 
in the months of January and Fehruarv. The best sort 
for this late sowing is the Dut.cli yellow, which (as al- 
ready hinted) resists the cold and inclement weather 
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better than the white. For this winter crop a liberal 
application of stimulating manure, such as rape -cake 
and pigcoii-dun;[]^, was recommended by the late Mr 
Stuart of Pinkie garden, who sowed in drills a foot 
asunder, and thinned out the plants to six inches apart 
in the drills. A sheltered border was preferred ; but 
no other artificial protection was given ; and his success 
was conijdete. 

The young jdants, while in the seed-leaf, are often 
destroyed by a small beetle called tlie turniji-fly {HaU 
tica nanornm). Many remedies have been proposed : 
it has been found beneficial to dust the rows with quick- 
lime ; but perhaps the best precaution is to sow thick, 
and thus insure a sullicient supjdy both for the insect 
and the crop. The insect soon ceases to feed, and dis- 
appears. 

THE CAKROT. 

The carrot [DattcKs Carota) is one of our native 
Umbellifera', hut has been much transformed by culti- 
vation ; the root swelling and becoming succident and 
of agreeable flavour. The best varieties are the Early 
Horn or Dutch, and the Long Orange ; the former for 
early, the latter for general cultivation. The Altring- 
ham is in great r(*pute : it is distinguished by a con- 
siderable portion of the root remaining aliove ground, 
which conseijuently assumes a greenish hue when' so 
exposed. The carrot likes a light, deep, fresh soil, in 
which it may be at liberty to push down its long spindle- 
shaped roots. A lew Early Horn carrots may he sown 
in February on a moderate hotbed. In the beginning 
of March, the same sort may he sown in the open air. 
In April, the Orange variety may follow^ as a general 
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crop : it succeeds best in drills. The Long White Car- 
rot is of delicate flavour, easily cultivated, hut does not 
keep well. In many old gardens, the early plants are 
liable to the attacks of a small grub, the larva of some 
insect ; it is therefore a useful precaution to sow a mo- 
derate crop of the Early Horn variety in July. After 
sowing, it is only necessary to thin the plants, and 
keep them clear of weeds. The roots are stored in win- 
ter in the manner of turnips. 

THE PARSNIP. 

The parsnip i^Pasthiaca scitiva) is now less cultivated 
than it was in Catholic times, wlieu it was a favourite 
accompaniment to dried fish in Lent. To some its fla- 
vour is not agreeable ; but it is a very nutritious veg(‘- 
table, and of easy digestion. Like the carrot, its root is 
long and tapering, differing chiefly in being of a whitish 
colour. Its culture is also very much the same. TIutc 
is a variety with short roundish ro(»ts, called the Turnij)- 
rooted Parsni}), very well suited for garden culture. 

THE BEET. 

Ked beet (Beta vuUjarh^ is a biennial plant, a na- 
tive of the shores of the south of Europe. The boiled 
root is eaten cold, in thin slices, either by itself or as a 
salad : it is also often us(?d as a pickle. The vari(*ties 
are numerous, but the most common are tho. Long- 
rooted, the Short or Turnip-rooted, the Lassano, and 
the Dark Red beet. There is also aline French va- 
riety called Castelnaudry, from a town in Languedoc. 

Red beet prospers in a rich dee]) soil, not recently 
manured, and which has been wx*ll pulverizc.'d by the 
spade. During Ajiril the seeds may be sown in drills, 
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fifteen inches asunder, and the plants are afterwards to 
he thinned to eight inches from each other in the lines. 
In the northern parts of the island, the roots arc stored 
in winter, care being taken not to break them or cut ofl‘ 
the lca\^es too closely, as they bleed when injured, and 
lose colour. 


THE SKIRRET. 

The skirret (^Sium Sisttniui) is a native of China, now 
seldom seen in our gardens. Its tubers are used like 
parsnips. It is a })ercnnial, and may be propagated 
by separating the roots in sju ing; but it succeeds bet- 
ter by annual sowings, which may be made in Aj)ril. 


SCOllZOXEKA AND SALSA FY. 

Scorzonera (Srorzoncra hispunic^f) and salsafy 
(^Traffopexjon pon't/oHns) are generally associated to- 
gether in gardens, and are now less cultivate<l than they 
deserve. The roots an* used in soups, and sometimes 
as dressed side-dishes. They are sown in lines, and 
treated like the crops of red beet or parsnip. 


THE RADISH. 


The radish (^R^jphinrus iixfivusj is a native of China. 
There are two })rincij)al varieties, the spindle-rooted and 
the turiiip-rootiMl radish ; and of these the subvarieties 
are numerous. The following may l»e mentioned : — 


sliajKMl. 

Short-toppod Scarli't. 
►Scnrlet Salmon. 

Long White. 

White lius.sian. 


Ronnii'.xhaped. 

A\ hite Turnip. 
Yellow Turnip. 
Wliite Spanish. 
lUaek Spani^h. 


The first t>vo and the white turnip radish are best suited 
for early crops, the scarlet salmon for summer, the 
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yellow turnip for autumn, and the white and black 
Spanish for winter. There are, besides, oval or oblong 
summer radislies, both white and red. 

Some cultivators sow their earliest crop in November, 
in a warm situation, at the foot of a wall or in front of 
a pinery, and continue sowing once a-month, if weather 
permit, during winter. Others grow their first radishes 
under frames, aiding vegetation by a slight bottom-heat. 
As the season advances, successional supplies are sown 
once a-fortniglit. From the middle of July to the 
middle of September the turnip-radishes are sown from 
time to time ; and on the apj^roach of frost they may 
be stored up in sand, and kept throughout winter. 


OXALIS. 

Oxalis roots (Oxalls rrenata) have of late years been 
cultivated for the table in this country. The plant pro- 
duces tubers at the root, somewhat in the manner of 
the potato ; but they are of small size, seldom exceed- 
ing that of a walnut. By cultivation, however, by 
manuring, laying down, earthing up, watering, and 
other helps known to horticulturists, considerable in- 
crease of size in the tubers maybe effected. From the 
mode of culture adoj)1ed by the most intelligent gar- 
deners, we conclude that a rich light soil is the most 
proper ; that it is useful to forward the plants in a hot- 
bed, in the way practised with early peas, so as to have 
them ready to transplant by the middle or end of May ; 
that in planting out, they should be inserted in a slop- 
ing position, so that a considerable portion of the stem 
may be covered by the soil ; that earthing up, or draw- 
ing up additionid soil to the stems in June and July is 
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important ; and that laying down the stems horizontally 
in August, and covering them slightly (to the depth 
perhaps of two inclies) with mould, tends greatly to 
promote the productiveness. It should he observed 
that the tubers continue to swell in size till November, 
or till stopped by frost. It is believed that the largest 
tubers, having full eyes or buds, yield the strongest 
plants ; and, therefore, a portion of tlie largest should 
be reserved for seed-stock. Cut sets of these large 
tubers are, by some cultivators, j)referred to whole 
tubers. The rest, from the size of a filbert to a wal- 
nut, go to the cook. The mode of dressing for table 
is simj)le. The tulx*rs, after being cleaned, are boiled 
for about ton minutes, or till they be slightly softened ; 
and they arc then served uj) with white sauce. Some 
persons merely put them into boiling water for a few 
minutes ; then, pouring otf the water, transfer them to 
a cover(‘d saucepan ; and place the j)an upon hot cin- 
ders, drawing some (»f tliese to the lid ; in tliis way the 
tuhers are reiuh.'red more dry or mealy. They have a 
pleasant flavour ; somewhat resemhling a new potato, 
with the additional zt‘st of a nut or kerned ; hut also 
with a certain degree of iiciditv. The oxalis comes 
from the same country tliat afforded us the ])()tato, and 
has heen extolled as likely to rival it ; hut this it will 
never do : a dish of oxalis may form an agre(‘ahle va- 
riety and adjunct, but no more; hearing to tlie potato 
such relation as sea-kale does to asparagus. It may 
be added, however, that the oxalis is, in other respects, 
a useful vegetable. The leaves may be used as salad, 
and they constitute, indeed, the princi])al salad at Lima. 
The shoots and yoiim*- branches are found to make an 
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agreeable puree, having the woodsorrel flavour ; and 
the larger stems have Keen used in tarts, in the man- 
ner of rlnibarb stalks, and been found more tender. 
The Oxalis Deppei tubers arc hardy, prolific, and ex- 
cellent when properly cooked ; being free of the acidity 
of that of 0, craidta, 

TUliEROUS-KOOTEn INDIAN CHESS. 

The tuberous roots of a lately introduced species of 
Indian cress, TrojKrohim tuheromm, were, for some 
time, in vogue, being j)raised as having, when boiled, a 
“ very delicate flavour, resembling the ricliest as]>a- 
ragus.” The plant is readily multiplied by cuttings 
during the summer months ; and the young j)lantb 
tlius j)roduced furnish a croj) of tubers late in the au- 
tumn of tlie same year. But these have not maintained 
their charactei' ; most j)eople regarding their shar]> 
anise flavour as far fnun delicate. They are better 
adapter] for being used as a pickle. 


IV. ALLIACEOUS PLANTS. 


THE ONION. 


The onion (^AUlum Ccp(i) is too well known to re- 
(juire descrij)tion ; having been cultivated in this coun- 
try from time imunmiorial. Among the varieties may 
be enumerated : — 


Strasburg. 

French Yellow. 

.James’s Keeping. 

< Jlobe. 

Silver-skinned, large and small. 


White Portugal or Heading 

Nocera. 

lllood Red. 

Tripoli or Giant. 

l‘otatf), Tree, and Pearl Onion. 
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Besides these, the Welsh Onion or Ciboule (^Allium 
Jistulosum), a native of Siberia, is sometimes grown 
for scallions. For a general crop, the Strasburg, 
French Yellow, and James’s Keeping varieties may be 
esteemed the best, as they are hardy and keep long. 
The White Portugal grows to a large size, is mild in 
flavour, but does not ke(ip well. The small Silver- 
skinned is chiefly used for j>ickling. The Noc(‘ra, in- 
troduced by Peter Lawson & Son in 1843, is not only 
of good quality, but possesses the advantage of not 
being so apt to send up flower-stalks as the other kinds. 

The onion affects a light, rich, well-wo]-ked soil, 
which has not been recently manured. The princi])al 
crop may be sown in the course of the month of March, 
according to the state of the weather and the dryness of 
the ground. Onions are cultivated in beds, four or five 
feet in width, and are regularly thinned, hoed, and kept 
free from weeds. About the beginning of Se])t(anber 
the crop is ripe or ready for lifting, whicdi is known by 
the withering of the leaves ; the roots are taken up, 
and, after being well dried in the open air, are stored 
in a garret or loft, where they may be peifeetly secured 
from damp. 

Towards the end of August a secondary crop is sown, 
to afford a supply of young onions or as they 

are called, in the spring months. The Strasburg and 
White Portugal may be used for this ])urpose. Those 
which are not requinnl for the kitchen may be allowed 
to stand, and if the flower-bud be ])ieked out on its first 
appearance, and the earth stirred about them, they will 
frequently produce bulbs equal in size and (juality to 
the large ones that are imported from the Continent. 
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Some eminent horticulturists have strongly recom- 
mended the transplanting of onions. Knight recom- 
mends sowing the White Portugal onion in May under 
the shade of a tree, where the plants remain of a dimi- 
nutive size, during the autumn and winter, and arc 
planted out in the succeeding spring. Other cultivators 
collect all the minute bulbs of the ordinary crop, and 
use them in the same way. The late Mr Macdonald, 
Dalkeith I*ark, was in the practice of confining his 
operations to one summer, lie sowed in February on 
a slight liothed, or sometimes merely under a glass- 
frame. In tlic first or second week of April, accord- 
ing to the state of the weather, he transplanted the 
young seedlings in row’s, eight inches asunder, and at 
the distance of four or five inches in the row. Previous 
to planting, the roots of the seedlings w’ere dipped in 
a puddle of one part of soot to three ])arts of earth, 
an expedient which w’as found useful in guarding the 
transplanted onions from the attacks of the wire-worm, 
lie found that onions thus treated attained a large 
size. 

The PoTATo-OxioN is propagated by the lateral 
hulhs, whicli it tlirows out, under ground, in consider- 
able numhers. It may l)c planted about midwinter, 
and w ill ripen early in summer. Its flavour is not 
unph'asant ; hut tlui ])lant being rather troublesome in 
cultivation, is not likely to suj)ersede the common 
onion. 

Th(‘ Tkj: I-- 0.NION, introduced from Canada, is a vivi- 
parous variety producing small hulhs in place of flow ers ; 
but the bulbs are strong-scented. 

The Pearl Onion, of recent introduction, and hither- 
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to little known, produces clusters or small bulbs at the 
root. These little bulbs arc of a fine white colour, 
like the silver-skinned, and very lit for pickling. 

THE LEEK. 

This plant (AUmm Porrum) is a native of Switzer- 
land, but has probably been cultivated in this island 
for many centuries. The varieties are the Narrow- 
leaved or Flanders leek, the Scotch or Flag-l(‘ek, and 
the Broad-leaved or Tall London leek. Of these, the 
Scotch leek is considered as the most hardy ; and the 
Musselburgh variety is preferred. 

Leeks are sown in beds in spring ; and in June or 
July are planted out in rows llfteen or eighte(‘n inches 
apart, and six inches asiind(‘r between tlu^ rows. The 
tips of the fdirous roots are trimmed beibre j)l anting. 
Wlien the W(‘ather is moist, it is found benelicial merely 
to lay tlu; ])lants into the bole made by tb(‘ dibble, with- 
out closing the earth upon it, the stem being by this 
means encouraged to swell out and lill tludiole. 

THE SHALLOT. 

Th(‘ shallot [AUium o.srn/(0//Vn?jf) is a native of Fales- 
tine. It is much used in cookery for bigb-ilavoured 
soups and gravies, and is sometimes ])ut into pickles. 
A variety called the Long-keeping is ])referred. It is 
propagated by the cloves, tlu' smallest being selected 
for that purpose, and ]danted in (October or November. 
Some recommend the mixing of soot with the manure, 
as a protection against the attacks of maggots, hy which 
this jdaiit is greatly infested. T,: ‘ autumn planting, 
however, is found the best expedient, as tlio bn lbs are 
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ripe and lifted next summer before the larvaB commence 
their depredations. 

THE GARLIC AND ROCAMBOLE. 

Tlic garlic {Allhim sathmm) and rocambole {Allium 
Scorodopramiii)^ though common ingredients in con- 
tinental cookery, are comparatively seldom used in this 
country. A few rows will generally be found suffi- 
cient. They are propagated by olfsets or clov(‘s from 
the bulbs, or by the ])ulbils which grow on the llower- 
stem. 

THE CHIVE. 

Tiie chive or clve (Allium Srhoenopruisum)^ a pretty 
little native plant, is use<l occasionally as salad and for 
seasoning. A singb^ row may be planted as an edging 
to an onion-l)e<l, and it is easily increased by parting 
the roots in sj)ring and autumn. 


V. SPINA CEOUS PLANTS. 

Spinach (Splnacea oUrnecci) is an annual plant, a 
native; of Western Asia, It has long been cultivated 
for tbe sake of its succulent leaves, which, when pro- 
[)erly dressed, form an agreeable and nutritious article 
of food. Then* are three varieties : the Smooth-seeded, 
the Large-leaved or Flanders, liaving also smooth 
seeds ; and tbe Prickly-seeded. The latter, as being 
tbe most hardy, is often called winter spinach. 

The first sowing is made in August, in some shel- 
tered situation ; the plants, as they advance, arc thinned, 
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and the gro\ind is hoed. In the beginning of winter 
the outer leaves become fit for use ; in mild weather 
successive gatherings arc obtained, and with proper 
management, the crops may be prolonged to the begin- 
ing of May. 

To afford a succession -crop, the seeds of the round- 
leaved smooth-seeded varieties should be sown in the 
end of January, and again in February and March. 
From this period it is pr(>j)cr to sow small quantities 
onc(^ a-fortriight, summer spinach lasting only a short 
time. The open spaces behve(‘n the lines of cauli- 
flower, and others of the cabbagx* tribe, will g('nerally 
afford enough of room for these transient crops. They 
arc generally sown in shallow' drills, and are thinned 
out and w'eedcd as may be rcquir(‘d. 

WHITE BEET. 

The white beet cirhi) is cultivated for the 

leaves, which are used as spinach. The midribs aie.l 
stalks of the great white beet [p(.nrec <jrosse hlanchc)^ 
w Ik’Ii separated from the leaves, are sometimes stew ed 
and eaten as asparagus, under the name of Swdss Chard. 
The culture does not differ materially from that of the 
red beet. 


NEW^ ZEALAXn .SPINACH. 

New Zealand spinach fwpansa') is a 

half-hardy annual, a native of New^ Zealand, from 
w hich it w^as brought by Sir Joseph Banks. The plants 
grow tall and spread w ide ; the h*aves form a good 
substitute for spinach ; and if the plants are w ell 
w atered, they will continue to afford large quantities of 
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succulent leaves during the hottest and driest weather, 
when summer spinach is useless. The seed is usually 
sown in a pot j)laced in a me] on -frame in March : the 
seedlings are transplanted sinc^ly into small pots, and 
kept under cover till the hepnning of .Tune, when they 
are plumbed out at two or three feet apart, and treated 
somewhat like gourds. Ingathering the leaves, care 
should he taken not to injure the leading shoots. 

aUINOA SPINACH. 

Quinoa spinach (^Clicuopodlnm Qnu( 0 (i). This ve- 
gctahlo is a native not only of Chili hut of the table- 
land of Mexico. It is described and figured 1 >y Iluiz and 
Pavon ; and Humboldt informs us, that in Mexico the 
leaves are universally used as spinach or greens, and 
the seeds in souj)s, or like rice, so that quinoa there vies 
in utility with tlie potato itself, (kmsidering the ele- 
vated region in AuKTica in which the <)uinoais success- 
fully cultivated, there can he no doubt that its herbage 
can be freely jwoduced in this country. In order to 
secure the ri])ening of se<*(ls, however, it is requisite to 
place some plants close by a wall having a south or 
south-wx'st aspect, as is ]>ractised wdth seedling onions. 
There are two vavieti(!S, th(‘ eoimuon wliite-seeded or 
green quinoa, and the dark -seeded or red quinoa, the 
former seemingly tin; more hardy, or at least germinat- 
ing most freely. 

Garden Orache (^AtrijtlexJtorterisi}:), Wild Spinach 
(JJhenopodtum Bonus Hcurk'u.s')^ and (jJ akj)EN Patience 
(^Rumex PatientiiA), are sometimes used in ])laee of com- 
mon spinacli ; but as in this country at least, they are 
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deemed rather curious than useful, it may be sufficient 
to indicate their names. 

VI.— ASPAKAGINOUS PLANTS. 

Asparagus (Asparagus officinalis) isaperennial plant, 
a native of the shores of Britain, where it occurs 
sparingly, and of the steppes in the east of Europe. 
Though somewhat unpromising while in a state of na- 
ture, it affords, by cultivation, an esculent of considerable 
value, and is therefore grown extensively both in private 
and in market gardens. The principal varieties are 
the red’-topped and the grccn-topped, of which the latter, 
while it is less succulent, is considered the better fla- 
voured. There are numerous subvarieties, such as the 
Battersea, Gravesend, Giant, &c., which differ only 
slightly from those already mentioned. 

Asparagus, growing naturally on loose sand, should 
have a light deep soil, through which it may be able to 
shoot its long stringy roots. Two feet and a half is 
considered a dcsiralde depth, but in France the ground 
is somctiines ])repared, by trenching and sifting, to 
double that d(*j)th. A considerable portion of old 
dung or of recent sea-weed is laid in the bottom of the 
trench; and another top-dressing of well-rooted manure 
should be digged in preparatory to ]>lanting or sowing. 
The older horticulturists used to grow their as})aragus 
in beds four or live fe(*t wi<le, with intervening alleys 
of about eighteen inches in breadth. At present, in 
Scotland, it is cnstoinary to sow or plant in rows from 
three to four feet asunder; a method which, in every 
way, is found to be most convenient. Except where 
the garden is new, when, of course, it is advantageous 
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to procure a supply of ready-grown plants, it is 
thought preferable to keep up the stock of asparagus 
from seed. 

The sowing is made in March, in slight drills ; and, 
as a portion of the seed often fails to germinate, it is a 
good precaution to employ about double the quantity of 
seed that may be ultimately necessary. If the plants 
come up too thickly, they may be thinned out towards 
the end of the first summer, to the distance of about six 
inches in the rows. The ground is hoed, and kept clear 
of weeds. It is a common practice to take slight crops 
of onions, lettuce, caulifiower, or turnij), between the 
lines of asparagus during the first, and, if the rows be 
wide, also in the second year. The young heads or 
stalks, the part used, should not be cut before the third 
spring, and they are not in perfection till the fourth or 
fifth. 

The asparagus quarter can scarcely be over manured. 
The proper time to ])erfonn this operation is in the end 
of autumn, when the annual flower-stalks are removed, 
preparatory for winter. When beds arc emj)1oycd, their 
surface should be stirred with a fork ; a layer of wdl- 
rotted hotbed dung is then laid on, and the wliole 
covered with a sprinklingof earth from the alleys. If 
the plants are grown in rows, the manure is simply dug 
in by means of a three-pronged fork, care being taken 
not to injure the roots. This o])eration is repeated an- 
nually, and no other culture is required. It is necessary 
to observe a due moderation inreaj>ing tin; crn|), as the 
shoots, when much cut, become progressively smaller, 
and less valuable. Hence it is a general rule with gar- 
deners never to gather asparagus after peas have come 
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into season. Thus managed, a bed will continue pro- 
ductive for a number of years. 

Asparagus readily admits of being forced. The most 
common method is to prepare, early in the year, a mo- 
derate hotbed of stable-litter, and to cover it with a 
common frame. After the heat of fermentation has 
somewhat subsided, the surface of the bed is lined with 
turf, to prevent the escape of vapour ; a layer of light 
earth or exhausted tan-bark is put over the turf, and in 
tliis the roots of asparagus ])lants five or six years old 
are closely placed. The crowns of the roots are then 
covered with two or three inches of soil. A common 
three-light frame may hold 500 or 600 plants, and will 
afibrd a supply for several weeks. After planting, 
linings are applied when necessary, and air is occa- 
sionally admitted. Care must he taken not to scorch 
the roots. \Yhere there arc juts for the culture of late 
melons or succession ])ine-plants, such as the Alder- 
ston-j)it, or the succession-jut heated with hot-water, 
they may advantageously he apjdied to this purjx)se. 

It has sometimes been recommended to force asj)ara- 
gus on the ground on which it grows. Perhaj)s the 
best imdhod is that suggested by Mr Spiers, in vol. iv. 
of the GanJrncr\s‘ Magazine. The seed is sown in beds 
four feet eight inches wide, containing four rows of 
})lants eleven inches asunder in the beds. The beds 
have side trenches, two feet wide, and two feet deep, 
lined by pigeon-hole brickwork, — an operation which 
need not be performed till iiumediately before l‘orcing, 
that is, when the plants are at least three years old. 
In October, when the stalks arc cleared away, the sur- 
face is covered with littery straw. When forcing is 
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commenced, the brick-lined trenches are filled with hot 
stable-dung, well beaten, to about eighteen inches above 
the surface of the ground. The bed is also covered with 
prepared dung. In about twelve days, when the buds 
have begun to appear, the latter covering is removed, 
glazed frames are placed, resting upon the brickwork, 
a little fine soil is sifted over the plants, the linings in 
the trenches arc raised higher, and the whole treated 
like a common hotbed. In this way, we are informed, 
excellent supplies may be obtained, and the plants may 
be forced every year. 

Before leaving this subject, it may be mentioned, that 
about Bath the young flower- spikes of Ornithogalum 
pyrenaicum, found native in that neighbourhood, are 
used like asparagus, under the name of Prussian Grass, 

SEA-KALE. 

Sea-Kale (Cramhc maritime) is a perennial plant, 
growing spontaneously on the shores of the southern 
parts of Great Britain. The roots arc spreading, the 
leaves waved, glaucous, and covered with a fine mealy 
bloom, and the stalk rises to about two feet higli, bear- 
ing white flowers which smell of honey, followed by 
seed-pods, each containing a single seed. 

The country peo])le in the west of England have long 
been accustomed to use in spring the young shoots, 
which, by passing through the sand and gravel on 
which they grow% arc somewhat hlanclnid and nuidered 
tender. In conformity with this j)ractice, the cultiva- 
tion formerly consisted merely in covering the beds, on 
the aj)proach of spring, with a litth; dry earth or sand, 
in order to blanch the shoots. These were cut as they 
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appeared in March and April. Now, however, the 
blanching is not only much more completely effected, 
but simple means have been devised for supplying the 
table for half tlie year, including all the winter months. 
It has now become a vegetable common in the markets 
both of London and Edinburgh. 

Sea-kale seems partial to a light dry soil. If manure 
be added, it should consist of sea-weed or half-rotted 
leaves of trees. The plants may be propagated by off- 
sets, or small jneces of the roots having buds or eyes 
attached ; but the most eligible method is by seed. 
Very tolerable blanched stalks are sometimes produced 
by plants only nine months old from the seed ; and 
after two summers, seedling plants will have acquired 
sufficient strength for general cropping. The so^^dng 
is made in March, the seeds being deposited in patches 
of three or four together : the patches arc arranged in 
lines three feet apart, and two feet in the line. In 
order to secure a succession, and to obviate the bad 
effects of forcing, it is proper to sow a few lines of sea- 
kale every year. 

Various modes of blanching the shoots have been re- 
sorted to. In the first volume of the Memoii^s of the 
Caledonian Jfortlcvltural Society, Sir George S. Mac- 
kenzie describes a very convenient method. The sea- 
kale bed is merely covered, early in spring, with clean 
and dry oat- straw, which is remiived as often as it be- 
comes musty. The shoots rise through the straw, and 
are at the same time pretty well blanched. Othei's 
employ dried tree-leaves for this ])nrpose. Another 
method, practised by many gardeners, consists in 
placing over each plant an inviTted llower-pot of the 
largest size; but convenient 6/ancAia^-po^.s*, with move- 
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able lids, have been constructed for the express purpose. 
It may be proper to provide from thirty to sixty such 
pots ; each pot will, on an average, furnish a dish and 
a half of shoots during the season. 

With the aid of these pots, sea-kale is forced in the 
open border in the way now to be described. In the 
latter end of autumn a bed of vigorous sea-kale plants 
is dressed — that is, the stalks are cut over, and the de- 
cayed loaves removed ; the ground, at the same time, 
being loosened about the eyes, and a thin stratum of 
gravel or sifted coal-aslies laid on the surface to keep 
down earth-Avorms. A pot with a moveable cover is 
placed over each plant, or each patch of plants. Stable- 
litter is then closely ])acked all round the pots, and 
raised up to about a foot above them ; the whole bed 
thus assuming the form and a])pearance of a large hot- 
bed. When fermentation begins, a thermometer should 
be occasionally introduced into a fcAv of the pots, to 
ascertain that the temperature within does not exceed 
60° Fahrenheit, and the depth of the litter is to be re- 
gulated accordingly. The vegetation of the included 
plants is speedily promoted; so that, in the s])ace of a 
month or six weeks, the shoots will be ready for cut- 
ting, wdiich being thus excluded from tlie light, are 
most effectually blanched, and found to be exceedingly 
tender and crisp. By means of tlie moveable lids, the 
plants are examined and the shoots gathered Avithout 
materially disturbing the litter. By commencing the 
litter coverings at various times, on diilerent portions 
of the quarter, a supply of sea-kale for the ta])le can be 
readily furnished from the middle of November till the 
middle of May. 
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THE ARTICHOKE. 

The Artichoke (Cynara Scolymus) is a perennial 
plant, a native of the south of Europe, and a well- 
known inhabitant of our gardens. It resembles a thistle 
on a large scale. In France, the entire liead or whole 
leaves of the involucre of the artichoke are eaten, when 
in a young and tender state, en poivrade, or with pepper, 
salt, and vinegar ; but in this country, the only parts 
used are the base of the leaves of the calyx, and the im- 
mature receptacle, or phoranthium, commonly called 
the bottom, freed from the bristly seed-down which has 
been called the choke. The varieties are the Conical 
or French, the Globe or Ked artichoke, and the Dwarf 
globe. Of these the first is the highest flavoured, the 
second is well adapted for a general crop, and the third 
is prolifle, and occupies little room. 

The artichoke requires a deep, cool, dry soil. It is 
propagated by parting the roots in April, the sets being 
planted in rows four or five f(‘et asunder, and two feet 
apart in the rows. The young plants generally afford 
a crop which succeeds that of old plants ; and for this 
reason a new plantation is made in some gardens every 
year. During summer the plants are to be kept clear 
of weeds, but require little other attention. In No- 
vember the decayed stems and leaves are removed, and 
the ground cleared. Sometimes the earth is ridged 
slightly around the roots, in order to defend the stools 
from the frost. This, however, is done more effectually 
by a litter of sti aw, or of the refuse of the stable-yard, 
of the depth of a foot, drawn close round the base of 
the leaves. In April this litter is taken away, the 
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stools are examined, and two or three only of the strong- 
est shoots permitted to remain. The offsets, which 
are carefully removed, afford materials for a young 
plantation. In the north of France, where a severe 
winter is apt wholly to destroy the artichoke quarter, 
it has been found advantageous to take up at the com- 
mencement of winter a number of the most vigorous 
stools with the eyes or buds entire, and to store them 
in a cellar free from the influence of frost. They are 
replanted in the spring; and not only do they grow 
well, but they afford an earlier crop than the shoots 
left in the ground. In the spring the ground between 
the rows is digged over. At this time manure may be 
applied ; well-rotted hotbed dung, and, above all, sea- 
weed, being considered preferable. 

THE CARDOON. 

The Cardoon {Cputra Ca.rdnnculus^ is a perennial 
plant, a native of tlic south of France and Spain. It 
has a close resemblance to tlie artichoke, but surpasses 
it in size. The edible part or chard, as it is called, is 
composed of the blanched and crisp stalks of the inner 
leaves. Besides the common sort, there is a kind cjilled 
the Spanish Cardoon, which many prefer; and also a 
prickly variety, known by the name of the Cardoon of 
Tours, and much used on the Continent. The common 
artichoke is likewise enqdoycd occasionally for the pro- 
duction of chard. Cardoons are found to prosper best 
on light, deep soil. The seed is sown annually about 
the middle of May, in shallow trenches, like those for 
celery, and the plants are thinned out to ten or twelve 
inches from each other in the lines. In dry weather 
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water is copiously supplied, not only to increase the 
succulence of the leaves, but to prevent the formation 
of flower- stalks, which render the plant useless. In 
autumn the leaves are applied close to each other, and 
wrapped round with bands of hay or straw, the ])oints 
of the leaves only bein«; left free. Earth is then drawn 
up around the leaf-stems to the height of fifteen or 
eighteen inches. Sometimes cardoons arc blanched by 
a more thorough earthing up, in the manner of celery; 
but in this case the operation must be commenced in 
summer, and regularly carried on through tlie autumn. 
During severe frost the tops of the leaves should be 
defended with straw or haulm. 

THE RAMPION. 

The Rampion (^Campanula Bapuiicnlus^ is an English 
native biennial, the roots of which, under the name of 
ramps, are used raw as a salad, or boiled like asparagus. 
It is but little cultivated in this country. Where, how- 
ever, it is desired, the seed is sown broadcast, about 
the beginning of J une, in a cool situation, and the young 
plants are merely thinned and kept clear of weeds. On 
the approach of frost, the roots, which somewhat re- 
semble small radishes, are stored in sand, and will keep 
fresh and firm till spring. 

RHUBARB. 

Of Rhubarb (^Ilheum) several species and many va- 
rieties are cultivated for the purjiose of supplying mate- 
rials for tarts, the footstalks of the leaves being well 
adapted for that purpose, and coming into use at a 
most convenient season, when ajiples are becoming 
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scarce. R, Rhaponticum witli red stalks, and palma- 
turn with g;reen. were the species first employed, and 
these are still occasionally used ; but the sorts now pre- 
ferred are seminal varieties, mostly allied to R, Jn/hri~ 
dum and R. nndidatum. The following are worthy of 
notice : — 

Wilmot’.s, Duck's. 

Gigantic. Culbertson's. 

Eit'ord. Victoria. 

Of these, the editor of the Horticultural Register pre- 
fers the first two, the former as being excellently suited 
for forcing, the latter as growing to a large size, with- 
out rankness. The stalks of Buck’s Early and the 
Elforcl are of a bright scarlet colour, wdii(ii they retain 
even wdion forced in the dark ; and they are at the same 
time tender and of delicate llavour. Myatt's Victoria 
yields stalks of great size. A very useful variety is 
knowm at Edinburgh by the name of Culbertson’s JUiu- 
barb. It is less apt to shoot into flo^ver than most 
other sorts ; and, although the l(‘af-stalks are small, 
they are v(‘ry numerous, llhubarb may be multijdied 
by dividing the roots ; and this is the common ]>rac- 
tice ; but they thrive much better when growm from 
seed. Sir Jose})h PaxtDn I'ccommends sowing on a slight 
hotbed in spring, and transplanting out in rows in the; 
month of JMay. Formerly no stalks were gath(*red 
from tlie seedling plants for tin; first Uvo years ; but 
Myatt’s Victoria growls so rapidly as to permit cutting 
even in the first season. A rich but porous soil suits the 
plant best. AYhere liquid manure can bo applied to a 
light soil, the leaves attain a very large size. A por- 
tion of the crop is allowed to come on under the ge- 
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ncral influence of the season ; but much also is forced, 
which may be done in a variety of ways. Some treat 
rhubarb like sea-kale, covering the roots allowed to 
remain in the ground with large pots or boxes, and 
surrounding them with fermenting stable-litter. Others 
take up the roots in autumn, pot them, and force them 
in vineries or hotbeds. Perhaps the best method is to 
j)rocure long narrow^ boxes of a moderate depth, and 
to place them, packed fidl of roots, in a mushroom- 
house or cellar, w^here there is considerable teiin)era- 
ture. The rhubarb soon tlirows up its stalks ; and 
tliese, being partially etiolated, possess a delicacy and 
flavour superior to those grown in the optui air. It is 
easy, by varying the time of subjecting the boxes to the 
increased tenij)erature, to kee]> up a succession of rhu- 
barb stalks, from the period at which kitchen a}>ples 
become scarce, or begin to lose their flavour, till green 
gooseberries conu; into season. 

VII. PLANTS USED IN SALADS, &c. 

THE LETTUCE, 

The Lettuce [T^actrica satlva') is a hardy annual, but 
of what country it is a native is unknown. Some sup- 
pose it to be a seminal variely of the native L. vlrosa, 
a poisonous plant, “ which/’ says I’rofessor Lindley, 
“ w^ould not be more reniarkabh' than the fact, tliat 
the indigenous celery is one of our strongest poisons.” 
Beside its well-known uses, it may be mentioned that 
the late Dr Duncan senior, of Edinburgh, juvpared from 
its milky juice a medicine denominated Lacfucanum, 
similar in its action to opium, but capable of being ad- 
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ministered in cases where idiosyncratic repugnance ren- 
dered that powerful drug inadmissible. There arc two 
principal va.ri(^ties, the Cos or upright, and the round- 
headed or Cabbage lettuce. The subvarieties are nu- 
merous ; we may mention the foUowing: — 


Cos. 

Black-sceded. 

Bath. 

White. 

Crown. 


CaM)a{ro. 

White. 

lirown Dutch. 
Marseilles. 

Grand Admirable. 


By proper care fresh lettuce may be had throughout 
the whole year. The first sowing is made in January, 
in some sheltered situation, or under hand-glasses, or 
in February on a gentle hotbed. The seedlings are 
transplanted as soon as the w^eather will permit. A 
second sowing may l)e made in the beginning of March, 
and another in April. Of all culinary crops lettuce is 
reckoned the least exhausting, some gardeners, indeed, 
regarding it as tending to enrich rather than impoverish 
the soil ; it may therefore he raised on the fruit-tree 
borders. Besides the ordinary compartment, the seed- 
lings may he ])lanted on celery ridges, between rows of 
slight croj>s of other vegetables, and, in short, in any 
odd corner which may occur. To obtain a winter sup- 
ply, a sowing of some of the more hardy varieties, such 
as the Black-seeded green, or the Bath Cos, and the 
Brown Dutch, is made in August or September, and 
the j)lants are pricked out in October, along the bottom 
of walls, or under glazed frames. 


ENDIVE. 

The Endive {Cichormm Endivia) is an annual plant, 
a native of China, from which it was introduced in 
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1548. It is the lettuce of winter, the blanched hearts 
being used for salads and in soups. The varieties most 
commonly cultivated are the Broad-leaved Batavian, 
and Small Batavian ; the Green Curled-leaved, and the 
White Curled-leaved. By the French the former arc 
called Scariolcs ; the latter, Cichorecs. A sowing may 
be made in the heginning of June, and another in July, 
the seeds being scattered very thinly, that the plants 
may not come up in clusters. The seedlings are trans- 
planted into a rich soil, where they are arranged in rows 
12 or 15 inches asunder, and at the distance of 10 
inches in the row-. Sometimes they are jdanted in drills 
to facilitate the operation of hlanching. The later crop 
should be placed in a sheltered situation, where it may 
be able to withstand the winter, which it will do, un- 
less the frost prove very intense. When the plants have 
reached maturity, the leaves are gatluTed up, and tied 
together an inch or two below the tips, and afterwards 
about the middle of the plant. In two or three weeks 
they are found sulliciently blanched for use. In winter 
it is necessary to draw the earth quite up about the 
leaves. At that season, too, the }>lants may be inserted 
in a sloping bank of earth, or blanched in boxes in 
the mushroom-house or in a cellar. 

CHICORY. 

Chicory (^Clchoriuui Juft/lnf.y) is an indigenous peren- 
nial ]>lant, the cultivation of which, for culinary pur- 
poses, may be said to have been introduced into Britain 
by the refug(^es during the Fnajch revolutionary war. 
By the French it is much esteemed as a av inter stdad, 
and being often asked for by foreign cooks, a smaB 
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portion should be raised in every large garden esta- 
blishment. When blanched, it is known by the name 
of Barhe du Capucin. When chicory is cultivated in 
the garden for winter use, tln^ seed is sown in May or 
June, commonly in drills, and the plants are thinned 
out to four inches apart. If the first set of leaves 
grow very strong, owing to wet weather, they are cut 
off perhaps in the middle of August, about an inch 
from tlie ground, so as to promote the production of 
new leaves, and check the formation of flower-stems. 
About tlie beginning of October tlie plants are raised 
from the bord(‘r ; all the larg(‘ leaves are cut off; the 
roots are also shortened. They are then planted pretty 
closely tog(‘tlier in boxes filled wdth rich light mould, 
and watered when nee<irul. Wlnm fVost comes on, the 
boxes are protected by any kind of liaulm. As the 
salad is wanted, they are removed into some place hav- 
ing a moderately-increased t(‘mp(‘ratur(‘, but with little 
light, such as a mush room-house or cellar off the kit- 
chen. Kacb box aff\)rds two cro])s of ])lanched leaves, 
and these are rec'koned lit for cutting when about six 
inches long. A neat mode of producing the leaves in 
any common dark cellar, from whence frost is excluded, 
is as follows : — The; roots are ]>acked among moist sand, 
in a barrel, in the sides of which numerous round holes 
have hceii piiirccd, each about an inch and a half in 
diameter. The crowns of the roots are so j)laced that 
the slioots may readily piisli tlicir w ay through the open- 
ings ; they are thus kept quite clean, and are delicately 
blanched ; tlicy can he very easily gatliered as w^anted, 
and repeated cuttings are afforded during winter and 
early spring. 
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There is a Continental variety having larger roots 
than usual, and known by the name of CldccorSe d 
Cafe^ the tuberous roots of which, sliced, dried, and 
ground, are employed as a substitute for, and in the 
adulteration of, coffee. 


PARSLEY. 

Parsley (JPctrosclinum satlviun) is a biennial plant, 
of well-known use in cookery. It is said to be a native 
of Sardinia, but it now grows spontaneously in various 
parts of Britain. The varieties are the Common, the 
Triple Curled, and tlic I[amburgh, the last of which 
is cultivated for the sake of its tuberous roots. The 
curled-leaved is the most ornamental, and possesses 
the advantage of being readily distinguished from the 
poisonous wliieh resembles the common pars- 

ley. Parsley prefers a light, rich soil. It is sown in 
drills about the beginning of March, and the seed lies 
some weeks in the ground before the plants appear. 
As they grow up, they are thinned out, and defended 
by branches or other coverings from severe weather in 
winter. The Hamburgh variety is sown about the same 
time in a well- trenched soil, in di ills a loot apart, and 
is thinned to about niu(‘ inches in tlie rows. In the 
beginning of November th(i roots are taken ii]) and 
stored in sand. 


CELERY. 

Celery (Apinm grai'colens) is a native biennial, an 
inhabitant of the sides of ditcli(‘s near the sea. In its 
wild state it is of an acrid nature, and of a coarse, rank 
flavour ; but by cultivation it is improved into one of 
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the most agreeable salads. There are two principal 
varieties ; celery^ properly so called, with upright stalks 
and fibrous or slightly tuberous roots ; and ccleriac, 
with large turnip- shaped roots. Of the former, the 
principal subvarieties are, the Italian, the lied Solid 
and the Whrte Solid, of which the two last are the 
best. 

Celery is usually sown at three different times : on a 
hotbed in the beginning of March, and in the open 
ground in March, and again in April. The seedlings, 
when about two inches high, are pricked into rich soil, 
in which they are allowed to stand till they arc four or 
five inches high. The first crop is defended by frames 
or hand-glasses, and is jdanted wide, to admit of being 
lifted with lialls of earth adhering to the roots. To- 
wards the end of May trenches for blanching the celery 
are prepared. These trenches are three and a half or 
four feet apart, fifteen inches wide at the bottom, and 
about a foot below the natural levtd of the surface. The 
soil at the bottom of the trench is carefully digged and 
manured, and a single row of plants is placed in each 
trench. Sometimes, when a large sup])ly is required, 
the trenches are madr‘ six feet wi(l(‘, and, after a simi- 
lar preparation, rows fifteen or eighteen inches a])art 
are planted across the trenches. As the plants advance 
in growth, earth is laid u}) about the stalhs of the leaves, 
an ojieration wliich is rejieated at the end of every ten 
or fifteen days, care being taken not to choke the jdants. 
As the celery a])proaclK‘s maturity, scarcidy anything 
but the tips (»!' the heaves ap]>ear above iln; ridges, and, 
when lifted, the stalks are found to bo com])letely 
blanched. Successional crops sJiould then be jdanted 
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out. Celery succeeds best in a rich, light soil, having 
abundance of moisture. 

CELERIAC. 

Celeriac, or turnip-rooted celery {Celcrl-rave of the 
French), is treated at first like the early crop of com- 
mon celery. In the beginning or middle of J une it is 
planted out in a fiat bed, in drills fifteen inches apart. 
A single earthing afterwards siifiices. Its large, round 
roots are used in soups, and arc much relished hy some. 
It is, however, more attended to in France and the Low 
Countries tlian in Britain. Tlicre is a curly-leaved 
variety, which seems to possess no advantage but its 
more ornamental foliage. 

MUSTARD AND CRi:SS. 

Garden Cress (jA^fndmm sativum)^ of which the Nor- 
mandy curled cress is the best variety, and White Mus- 
tard (Shuxins alba), are generally associated in their 
use as salads, and in their culture in the garden. They 
are annual jdaiits, and are ('aten only when very young. 
In winh.^r they may he raised on a slight hotbed, in 
spring under hand-glasses, or in drills near a south wall, 
and in summer, wJieii they should he sown once a-fort- 
iiight, ill drills, in any cool, shady situation. 

JMISCF.Ll.AXrOUS Pl.ANTS USFD IN COOKKRY. 

The following annual plants are occasionally used 
in cookery, or as salads; — Chervil {Ch\rroph\fllum sati^ 
vum) ; Purslane i^Portidara olcrarea) ; Lamb’s Lettuce 
[F cdla olitoria)\ Indian Cress (^2' rop<vol (un niajus); Mari- 
gold {Calcndida officinalis) ; Borage {^Boraijo officinalis). 
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These may be so^vd in spring, or in the beginning of 
summer, in any fresh liglit soils. In general, a small 
quantity will suffice. 

The Common Sorrel (J^umex Acetosa), the French 
Sorrel (llum.cx sciifatns^, and the Horse-radish 
moracca ru,9ticana')^ are perennials, and are increased 
by parting their roots. They thrive in any cool, shady 
situation. 

The Capsicum or Chilly (Capsicum annunm) ,and the 
Love-Apple (Solamun Lycopersicum'), are tender Jin- 
nuals from tropical climates. Both are sown in hot- 
beds in spring, and, after being transplanted and 
nursed in separate ])ots, are planted out, the former 
in a warm border, and the latter against a wall. In 
Scotland the Capsicum will scarcely mature its fruit 
without the aid of glass. 

Dill (Anctlmm qrav colons), and Angelica (Angelica 
Archangclica), are umbelliferous biennials, which liavc 
been for a long })eriod, though not extensively, culti- 
vated in our gardens. They are easily raised from 
seed. With these may be associated the beautiful na- 
tive ])Crennial, Fennel (Fornir^dum vulqarc) ; the buds 
and leaves of which are used in salads and sauces. It 
may be proj)agatcd either by ])arting the roots, or by 
seeds, which should be sown in autumn, soon after 
they are ripe. Finochio, or Florence Fennel, is an im- 
proved variety, with more succulent stems ; but its cul- 
tivation seems rather neglected in this country. The 
seed of Finochio may be sown in the end of March, on 
a warm border, or better, perhaps, in a frame, in the 
manner of celery. The young plants may be pricked 
out into a sheltered quarter, at six inches apart in every 
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direction. When the outer leaves covering the steins 
arc pulled ofF, the stems have a whitish appearance, 
giving the aspect of blanching. If the weather prove 
dry, watering is useful, the object being to render the 
stems as thick and succulent as possi])le. In Lom- 
bardy, these stems are much used : cut into thin slices, 
they form a favourite garnish for ragouts of fowl or 
veal ; slightly boiled or stewed, and cut small, a de- 
sirable ingredient for giving flavour to gravy soups ; 
and along with grated parmcsan cheese, an excellent 
macaroni. 


POT IIKRBS AND MEDICINAL PLANTS. 

In every garden, there is a small department set 
apart for the culture of Sweet Herbs and Medicinal 
Plants. We need not here enter into d^dails respect- 
ing their uses or culture, but shall merely give classi- 
fied lists. 

SiiRunnY Plants increased by ])artiiig tin^ roots, or 
by cuttings : — Thyme [Tht/mns ; Sage (SW/e/a 

oficmalis) ; Winter Savory (^Satnn'ja vnoni^faft) ; llose- 
mary (liosmarlmis oi/ia ualls) 'y Lavender (^Lavundula 
Splca)\ Hyssop ; and Hue (^Bv.ta 

gravcolens^. 

Perennial Herbaceous Plants, increased by }>arting 
the roots; — Spearmint (^3Tcnth((. viridis'); Peppermint 
(3/. piperita)-. Pennyroyal (3/. Pideghim) ; Balm (Jie- 
lissa oficinalis) ; Tarragon (Artemisia Dracnrcahis) ; 
Tansy (Tanacetiim vidgrae) ; Burnet Sa7i- 

guisorha) ; Costmary (Balsamita vulgaris) ; Chamo- 
mile (Anthemis nohilis). 

Biennial or Annual Plants, increased by sowing the 
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soeds ; (jlary (^Salvia Sclarea) ; Coriander (^Coriandrum 
sativum') ; Caraway {Carum Carui) ; Sweet Marjoram 
[Origanum Majorana) ; Summer Savory (^Satureja hor- 
t crisis) ; Sweet Basil (Ocymum hasilicum^ ; and Bush 
Basil (0. minimum). These last, the basils, which are 
natives of the East, and in much request for their 
delicate flavour, arc raised on hotbeds in spring, and 
transj)lanted with balls into some warm situation. In 
Srotlaiid, they are mostly treated as tender annuals, 
and are grown, under glazed frames, in flower-pots. 

Jt may here be noticed, that the young green leaves 
of the laurel (^Prunus Lavroerrasus) may properly 
enough be employed in garnishing; but they ought 
never to he used, as they too often are,- for giving a 
nutty flavour, or for qreeuinij other articles ; hydro- 
cyanic or j)russic acid being given out, and very apt to 
prove injurious, even in small quantities. 
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GENERAL J(EMARKS. 

The cultivation of flowers, if not the most useful, is 
at least one of the most pleasing, occupations of the 
horticulturist, and has generally shared largely in his 
attention. It is prohahle, that at first, flowers as 
objects of curiosity, were confined to a few beds or 
borders in the garden, as is still the case in many old 
places ; but in the progress of the art, and the diffu- 
sion of taste, separate departments were allotted to 
them under the name of Flower Gardens. 

The designing of flower gardens unquestionably 
belongs to the fine arts, involving in it thci exercise 
of invention, taste, and foresight. Its principles are 
more vague and evanescent than those of any of the 
sister arts. The hand of the designer is not here guided 
by the imitation of Nature, for his work is wholly 
artificial in its arrangements and appliances ; neither 
does utility come in, as in architecture, to supply a fonn 
and framework, which it is the artist’s part to adorn. 
“ As flower gardens,” says Loudon, the best autliority 
on this topic, “ are objects of pleasure, the ]>riuciple 
which must serve as a guide in laying them out must 
be taste. Now, in flower gardens, as in other objects. 
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tliere are different kinds of tastc's ; these embodied are 
called styles or characters ; and the great art of the 
designer is, haying fixed on a style, to follow it out 
unmixed with other stylos, or with any deviation which 
would interhire with the kind of taste or impression 
which that style is calculated to produce. Style, there- 
fore, is the leading principle in laying out flower gar- 
dens, as utility is in laying out the kitchen garden. 
As objects of ftincy and taste the styles of flower gar- 
dens are various. The modern style is a collection of 
irregular grou])S and masses, placed about the house 
as a medium, uniting it with the open lawn. The ancient 
goomedric styl(\ in place of irregular groups, employed 
syinnietrical forms ; in France, adding statues and foun- 
tains : in Holland, cut trees and grassy slopes ; and in 
Italy, stone walls, walled terraces, and flights of steps. 
In some situations thes(‘ characteristics of parterres 
may, with propriety, be added to, or used instead of, 
the modern sort, especially in flat situations ; such as 
are inclosed by high walls ; in towns, or where the 
principal building or object is in a style of architecture 
which Avill not render these a])])endagcs incongruous. 
There are other charactc^rs of gardens, such as the 
Chinese, Ayliich are not Avidely diflerent from the modern; 
the Indian, winch consists chiefly of walks under shade, 
in squares of grass ; the Turkish, Avhich abounds in 
shady retreats, boudoirs of roses and aromatic herbs ; 
and the Sj)anisb, Avhich is distinguished by trellis- work 
and fountains ; but these gardens are not generally 
adapted to this climate, though, from contemplating 
and selecting Avhat is b(iautiful or suitable in each, a 
style of decoration for the immediate vicinity of man- 
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sions might he composed preferable to anything now in 
use.” It may, however, he remarked, that the Flower 
Garden, properly so called, has generally been too much 
governed by the laws of landscape-gardening, and these 
often ill-understood and misapplied. In the days of 
“ clipped hedges and pleached alleys,” the parterres 
and ilower-beds were of a description tlie most grotesque 
and intricate imaginable. At a subsequent period, 
when the natural and the picturesque became the ol)- 
jects of imitation in the park, there appeared the most 
extravagant attempts at wildness in the garden. The 
result has been equally unfortunate. It is not meant 
that where there are merely a few j)atches of flowers, 
by way of foreground to the lawn, they should not be 
subordinated to the principles which regulate the more 
distant and bolder scenery ; but wherever there is a 
flower-garden of considerable magnitude, and in a se- 
parate situation, we think it should be constructed on 
principles of its own. In such a sj)ot, the great object 
must be to exhibit to advantage the graceful forms and 
glorious hues of flowering plants and shrubs ; and it 
is but seldom that mere elegancies in the forms of com- 
partments, and other trickeries of human invention, 
can bear any comparison with these natural beauties. 
To express the peculiar nature of garden scenery, as 
distinct from the picturesque in landscape, Loudon in- 
vented the term gardenesque ; and, whatever may be 
thought of the term itself, it is very desirable that the 
distinction should be preserved. 

Two varieties of flower gardens have chiefly prevailed 
in Britain; one, in which the ground is turf, and the 
pattern, so to speak, is composed of a variety of figures 
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cut out of the turf, and planted with flowers and shrubs ; 
and another, where the flower-beds are separated by 
gravel walks, without being interspersed with grass at 
all. The choice of one or other of these varieties ought 
greatly to depend upon the situation. When the flower 
garden is to be seen from the windows, or any other 
elevated point of view, from which the whole or the 
greater part of the design may Ix^ perceived at once, 
perhaps the former should be preferred. Where the 
surface is irregular, and the situation more remote, and 
especially where the beauty of flowers is the chief ob- 
ject of contemplation, the choice should probably fall 
on the latter. This variety, too, seems preferable, on 
the principle of contrast, where there are large lawns 
in the outer grounds, in order that kept (or smoothly- 
mown) grass may not be found everywhere. 

Respecting the situation of the flow^er garden, no very 
precise directions can be given, as it must be influenced 
by the size of the domain, the nature of the lawn, and 
the site of the mansion to wdiich it is attached. Gene- 
rally speaking, it should not be at any great distance 
from the house ; and in places where there is no dis- 
tant view of importance, it may be constructed under 
the windows. In retired scenes, it is delightful to step 
out of the drawing-room into compartments of flowers, 
in the vicinity of a greenhouse or conservatory. On 
the other hand, when the park is spacious, and the pro- 
spects extensive and picturesque, it is perhaps better that 
the flower garden should be at some distance, but not 
more than a quarter of a mile out of sight of the house, 
and with an easy access in any sort of weather — an 
arrangement which would give an agreeable termina- 
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tion to a short walk, a desirable matter in most cases ; 
for it has often been remarked, that many parts of ex- 
tensive grounds remain un visited, because they afford 
no remarkable object to attract attention. 

The particular form of a flower garden is equally 
beyond the inculcation of specific rules. Indeed, it may 
be of any shape, and, except where the dimensions are 
extremely limited, the boundaries should not be con- 
tinuously visible. The taste of the proprietor or de- 
signer, and the capabilities of tlui situation, must deter- 
mine not only the external configuration, but also the 
arrangement of the interior jiarts. By judicious ma- 
nagement, it may be made to pass through shrubbery, 
gradually assuming a more woodland character, and 
groups of trees, into the ])ark on the one hand, and into 
the kitchen garden or orchard on the other. In most 
cases, even where it is in the vicinity of the mansion- 
house, the flower garden should b(‘ encircled with some 
sort offence, in order to convey the idea of protection, 
as well as to furnish security to the vegetable inmates 
of the parterres, it being impossible to carry on flori- 
culture to any great extent in ojien places which are 
accessible to hares and rabbits, or any other kind of in- 
truders. In d(;tachcd localities, the fences may be made 
sufficiently strong to preclude the intrusion of every 
species of vagrant ; and these fences it is not difficult 
to mask with shrubs and trees. A north wall of mo- 
derate extent and moderate elevation is often desirable, 
as affording space for ornamental climbers and half- 
hardy exotics, and as forming a 'point d^appni for the 
conservatory and other botanical structures. Such a 
wall may be surmounted with urns and other achitec- 
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tural ornaments, and screened at some little distance 
behind by trees. The other fences may be of wire-work, 
generally called invisible, or of wooden rails, or of holly 
hedges witli rails. 

Formerly the flower-beds were made either circular, 
straight, or in curves, and were turned into knots, 
scrolls, volutes, and other figures ; and this taste pre- 
vailed, perhaps, in some measure from a desire on the 
part of the contrivers to compensate by their ingenuity 
for the jiaucity of the ornamental plants which were 
then cultivated. Now that the riches of Flora have 
poured into our gardens, a simpler taste has obtained. 
Of the figures in fashion at present in the lawn flower- 
garden, perhaps the kidney-shape and its varieties oc- 
cur too frequently. It is needless, as well as impos- 
sible, to specify the numerous configurations of flower 
plots, for they abound in kaleidoscopical variety. Good 
taste will suggest that those only should be associated 
wliich harmonize well together; and it is better to in- 
cur the hazard of an apparent monotony, than to ex- 
cite wonder by incongruous combinations. When the 
figures are separated by turf, it is jiroper that the little 
lawms or glades should have a considerable degree of 
breadth, for nothing has a worse effect than overcrow^d- 
ing. A multitude of little figures should also be 
avoided ; for they produce what Mr Gilpin calls spot- 
tiness, which, as he has correctly pointed out, is a grie- 
vous deformity. In this sort of flower garden it is de- 
sirable that a gravel -walk should skirt along at least 
one side of the principal figures ; in our humid climate 
the grass w^ould otherwise render them inaccessible with 
comfort during a great part of the year. In those 
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gardens from which turf is excluded, the compartments 
should be of a larger and more massive character. 

Narrow borders, bounded by parallel straight lines 
and concentric curves, should be avoided. The centres 
of the figures should be occupied with tall-growing 
shrubs, and even with an occasional low evergreen tree, 
such as a yew or a holly. The walks, arranged in long 
concave curves, may communicate here and there with 
one another. A dial, a few seats and arbours, with an 
urn or two, or a vase, may be introduced w ith good effect. 
It is to bo regretted tliat so few good specimens of this 
species of flower garden have hitherto been executed in 
Britain. 

Amongst the a(;companimeiits of the flower garden 
may be mentioned the Ilock-work. This consists of 
variously-grouped masses of larg(‘ stones, generally such 
as arc remarkable for being figured by water-wearing, 
or for containing petrifactions or impressions ; and into 
the cavities between the stoiu's, filled with earth, alpine 
or trailing plants are inserted. These are numerous, 
and may be endlessly diversified. Several specie* of 
Ilelianthemum, Geiitiana, reiitstemon, and Priinula ; 
Campanula puinila, blue and white varieties, carpatica, 
and nitida ; Saponaria ocymoides, and Adonis vernalis, 
Soldanella alpina, Clusii, and minima ; Silene acaulis, 
maritima j)lena ; Sempervivum arachnoideum, grandi- 
fiorum, and even the common house-leek or fouct of 
Scotland tectorum) ; Dwarf crimson-ffowered llasp- 
berry (Rubus arctlcus ) ; Dracocephalum grandiflorum ; 
Potentilla tridentata ; Phlox subulata, setacea, virgi- 
nica, and stolonifera ; Oxytropis uralensis ; Lychnis 
alpina ; Linaria alpina ; Liatris pilosa and spicata ; 
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Hippocrepis comosa ; Epimedium alpinum ; Aubrietia 
deltoidea ; Dryas octopetala and Drummondii ; Carda- 
mine bellidifolia ; Aster alpinus ; Anemone palmata, 
and Pulsatilla or pasque-flower ; JEthionema mem- 
branaceum ; Aletris farinosa ; Iris tenax ; Geranium 
Wallichianurn ; Geritiaiia scptemfida ; Sievcrsia triflora ; 
Astragalus ali)inus ; Erinus alpinus and hispanicus ; 
Ramonda pyrenaica ; Sediim ternatuni ; Alyssum 
olympiciini ; Antennaria dioica and alpina ; Dianthus 
alpinus and nitidus. No jdants produce a finer effect 
than the different varieties of the common rock-rose 
[Hdianthemum vulijarc), double-flowered, pale, yellow, 
and dark orange-coloured. 

In appropriate situations, a small piece of water 
may be introduced, for the culture of aquatic plants. 

For sucli a ])ond it is sometimes found difficult to 
form a thoroughly-retentive bottom with clay, how- 
ever well puddled. In places near the sea, an effective 
puddle may be obtained by mixing two })arts of shore 
sand with one part of quicklime, and forming a mortar 
of them with sea-water, to be spread over the bottom 
of the pond. This mode of puddling was devised by 
Mr Robert jNIillie, and adoj)ted with peiTect success for 
a pond at his curious little rock -work garden at Path- 
head, in Fife. 

One of the walks is sometimes arched over with 
wire-work, and covered with ornamental climbing 
shrubs, aflbi’ding a delightful promenade in the glowing 
days of summer. A separate compartment, generally 
of some regular figure, is set apart for roses. 

A moist or rather a sliady border, with bog earth, 
is devoted to that class of shrubs, commonly, but not 
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very accurately, designated “ American plants.” The 
following list comprises those best suited for such a 
purpose. Rhododendron caucasicum, fcrrugineuin, 
Chamascistus, lapponicum, hirsutum, campanulatum, 
maximum, dahuricum, atrovirens, and several beauti- 
ful hybrids, such as the alto-clenmse and Rvisscillia- 
num ; Kalmia latifolia, glauca, angustifolia, and nitida ; 
Erica australis, arborca, mediterranea, ramulosa, sco- 
paria, vagans, and ciliaris ; Ledum palustrc and lati- 
foliuin ; Yaccinium Myrtillus, (the Bilberry), and V. 
uliginosum, (the BlaebtTrv of this country), and several 
Nortli American species ; Menziesia cceridea, Rhodora 
canadensis ; also numerous Azaleas, ])articularly the 
Ghent varieties. The following frce-l>loomiijg Hardy 
Heaths (in their order of llowei'ing 1‘rom January to 
December), may also find a place in such a situation : — 


Krica herbacca. 

• carnoa. 

mediterranea liybernica. 

intermedia. 

strict a. 

liana. 

arborca. 

australis. 

nuna. 

— Tetralix, varieties. 


Krica Mackavana. 

ramulosa. 

ciliaris. 

— — stricta. 

('alliina vuljraris, white, pin)v, rod, 
and double. 

I'.rica cincrca, varieties. 

vaj^aus. 

- nuiltillora carnea. 

rubra. 


In extensive jdaccs, a separate “ American Garden” 
is often formed in a locality which, if not danijt, has at 
least the command of water, occiqtying generally some 
warm corner of the park. 

Some writers have advocated the formation of AVintcr 
and Spring Gardt'iis in separate localities ; but we are 
not aware that their ideas liave ever heeri omhodied to 
any great extent. 1 1 is proposed that in the Y inter 
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Garden should be assembled all the hardy evergreen 
shrubs and plants, together witli the few flowers that 
bloom during the brumal months. The situation, it is 
recommended, should be well slieltered, and open only 
to the warm rays of the sun, wlncdi arc peculiarly grate- 
ful in our cold season. Though a WintcT Garden (the 
very name of which is chilling) is perhaps not very de- 
sirable by itself, the (d)ject sought to be attained sliould 
not be lost sight of in the formation of the park and 
the flower garden. We can easily suppose a particular 
section of the latt(‘r to contain a predominance of ever- 
greens, and to possess the princij)al characters of a 
Winter Garden, without the formality of its name and 
purpose. In the endless variety of situations, it is not 
difilcult to iinaginci a sloping bank, for instance, facing 
the sun, with a long walk skirting its base, the lower 
side of whi(di might Ik; adorned with a bord(T or narrow 
parterre planted with aibutus and pc'riwinkle, whilst 
the slope is covered with the higher (‘vergreens, and the 
summit of th(' acedivity is crowiie<l with groups of deci- 
duous tr(‘es, interrupted hy a few straggling firs,th]’OUgh 
which the wind, unfelt below, miglit sigh its melaiicboly 
music. Again, a site for the S]>i*ing Garden, which 
need not Ix^ of very great extent, may be found in the 
vicinity of the greeiiliunsc or eoiiservatory, with which 
it is naturally allied. 


SOIL. 

A variety of soils is rcqninxl in the Flower Garden, 
to suit the very different kinds of plants that fall to be 
cultivated. To florists’ flowers particular composts arc 
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assigned, and these shall he mentioned when treating 
of the flowers themselves. American plants require a 
peaty earth, varying from hoggy peat to almost pure 
sand. Alluvial peat, that is, hoggy earth which has 
been washed away and incorporated with white sand, 
is to he preferred : peat cut from its natural Led and 
only partially decomj)osed, is of no value at all, or ra- 
ther is positively prejudicial to plants. In collecting 
soil from the surface of a nmir, it is proper to take 
no more than th(‘ up]>er turf or sod, with the peat ad- 
hering to it, and only from the driest parts of the muir, 
where particles of white sand a])ound, and wliere, be- 
sides the common h(‘ath, fescue-grasses occur. Where 
this kind of muir-soil cannot he procured, a good sub- 
stitute is found in veg(‘tal)le mould, that is, d(‘cayed 
leaves swe])t from lawns or W'oods, and allowed to lie 
in lieaps for a few years. For the gen(‘ral purposes of 
the Flower Gardcm a light loamy soil is advantageous ; 
and, where the natural covei-ing is thin, or requires 
making up, recoui-se should h(‘ had to the surface-earth 
of old pastures, which, especially when incumbent on 
1ra})-rock, is found to 1 k‘ excellent. It is expedient to 
have a large mass of this material always in the com- 
post yard. The turf, and the surface-soil adhering to 
it, should he laid up in a rough state, in which way it 
is continually ameliorating, by the decomposition of the 
vegetable matters, and the action of the air. 

OAKDKN W ALKS. 

During the prevalence of the Dutch taste, grass 
w^alks were common in our gardens ; hut, in conse- 
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quence of the inconvenience arisins^ from their frequent 
wetness in our humid climate, they have in a great 
measure been discarded. Their disuse is perhaps to 
he regretted, as in some situations, particularly behind 
lengthened screens of trees, or in gardens from which 
grass has been in a great measure excluded, they form 
rather an agreeable variety. It is justly observed by 
Sir William Temple, that “ two things peculiar to us, 
and which contribute much to the beauty and elegance 
of our gardens, arc the gravel of our walks, and the 
fineness and almost ]>erpetual greenness of our turf;” 
and therefore no trouble should be spared in securing 
excellence in Ihese ri'spects. In old times, grass walks 
were fornuMl with much care. After the space wdiich 
they were to occupy ha<l been digged and levelled that 
it might snbs'de equably, a thin layer of sand or poor 
earth w'as laid upon the surface, and over this a similar 
layer of good soil. This arrangement was to prevent 
excessive luxuriance in the grass. In selecting the 
seed, all annual, wary, and coarse sorts of grass should 
he avoided. The ])roper kinds will he found enume- 
rated at page 8. 

Gravel -w'alks, in this department, are formed pre- 
cisely in the same manner as those in the kitchen gar- 
den. It may, however, he remarked, that numerous 
gravel -w'alks, particularly when narrow^, liave a puny 
effect. All the principal lines should he bread enough 
to allow at least thren; persons to walk abreast: the 
others may he narrows Much of tlie neatness of walks 
depends upon the material of wliieh they arc made. 
Gravel from an inland pit is to he preferred ; though 
occasionally very excellent varieties are found upon the 
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sea-shore. The gravel of Kensington and Blackheath 
has attained considerable celebrity ; and is frequently 
employed in remote parts of the kingdom, the expense 
being lessened by its being conveyed to different sea- 
ports as ballast of ships. In summer a gravel-walk 
requires hoeing and raking from time to time, to clear 
it from weeds and tufts of grass. After this operation, 
or even after a simple sweeping, it is rolled down witn 
a hand-roller; and this is repeated as often as the sur- 
face is ruffled. Nothing contributes morci to the ele- 
gance and convenience of garden walks than frequent 
rolling. 

EDGINGS. 

Walks are generally se])arated from the borders and 
parterres by som(i kind of dens(‘ bushy plant arranged 
closely in line. By far the best edging is afforded by 
the Dwarf Dutch Box (Buxus snnpervircns var.). It is 
extremely neat, and, when annually cli})ped, will remain 
in good order for many years. It may be planted at 
any season, except when in full growth or in midwinter. 
Excellent edgings are also formed by Sea Pink (^Statia 
Armcrui) and Double Daisy (^BcUis pcrcniiu^. Dwarl 
Gentian (^Gentiana acendis), Ijondon Pride (^Saxifrapa 
umbrosa), and the pretty native saxifrage (5. iLypnoi- 
dcs), are likewise used. Indeed, any low-growing her- 
baceous plant, susceptible of minute division, is fitted 
for an edging. Among the great variety occasionally 
employed for this purpose may be mentioned, the Pansy 
Viola tricoloi''^^ the Dwarf’ Bell floAvcr (^Campanula pu^ 
mila'), the Cowslip, Polyanthus, Auricula, Ilepatica, 
Veronica fruticulosa, Calluna vulgaris fl. pleno, and 

s 
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Erica camea. Edgings may also be formed of spars of 
wood, narrow pieces of sandstone flag, or even of slight 
bars of cast-iron. In shrubberies and large flower- 
plots, verges of grass-turf, about a foot in breadth, 
make a very handsome border to walks. These should 
not be allowed to rise high above the gravel ; an inch 
and a half may be assigned as the limit they should not 
exceed. The grass is kept short by repeated mowings, 
and the edges are defined by clipping with shears, or 
cutting with a paring-iron. 

SHRUBS. 

!Much of the beauty of the pleasure-garden depends 
upon the proper selection and disposition of ornamental 
trees and shrubs ; and it is to be regretted that this 
department of the art has often been greatly neglected. 
In many gardens we still find only a few evergreens, 
and a parcel of rugged deciduous species, introduced 
probably before the age of Miller. Ko wonder, there- 
fore, that w('. sometimes hear complaints of the insipid 
aj)I)earance of the shrubbery. Nevertheless, shrubs 
are highly elegant in themselves, and they afford a most 
efficient means of diversifying garden scenery. Of the 
many beautiful spt^cies now to be had in Britain, and 
affording the materials of exquisite decoration, we can 
mention only a few. 

Of Evergreens, besides the Common Laurel {Primus 
Zo?/roccra.s*McS*) and the Portugal Laurel (P. lusitanica\ 
we may notice the American Arborvitm {Thuja occi- 
dentalis), as adapted to large masses of shrubs ; and the 
Chinese Arborvitae (T. oricntalis), whose size and mode 
of growth fit it for smaller compartments. The differ- 
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ent varieties of Rhamnus Alatemus, and the species of 
Phillyrea and Jnniperus, have long and deservedly been 
favourite evergreens. The Sweet Bay (J^aurus noh'dls)^ 
in favourable situations, rises into a handsome shrub or 
low tree, and may convey to the student of the classics 
an idea of the Delphic laurel. The Strawb(;rry Tree 
{Arbutus Unedo), a native of Ireland as well as of the 
south of Europe, will always find a place as one of the 
most elegant of plants, equally beautiful as regards 
foliage, flower, and fruit: nor should its compatriot, 
the Irish Yew, ascending like the pillared cypress, be 
forgotten. The Cyi)ress itself, though rather a denizem 
of the park, may be sparingly introduced. The Lau- 
rustinus ( Viburnum Tin/us^ with blossoms a]>proach- 
ing the snow in whiteness, enlivens the winter season, 
when little else is in flower in the sl.rubberv. The 
Swedish and Irish Junij)ers deserve a place. DilTerent 
species of Daphne will not be forgotten. It may be 
sufficient to enumerate pontica, collina, Cneorum, and 
hybrida. Sev(iral species of Berberis deserve places ; 
in particular, B. Aquilblium, gluniacea, dulcis, and re- 
pens, which are not only elegant l>ut very hardy. For 
a long time, the seasons recommended for the planting 
of evergrc'cns, were cither the spring or the antumn ; but 
experience has proved that the winter is the safest and 
most appropriate period of the year. The fragrant Jas- 
mine {Jasminum officinali^ ought not to be forgotten. 
It is admirably adapted for covering a wall or a trellis, 
and, if care be taken not to prune away too many of 
the young shoots, it wdll afford its blossoms abundantly. 
It may also, by cutting in, be trained up as a small 
standard shrub, or it may be trimmed to a single stem 
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and head, potted, and placed in the greenhouse. As 
extremely low evergreens, we may mention Gualtheria 
procumhens and Sliallon, Polygala Chainsebuxus, and 
Astragalus Tragacantha ; but these would probably be 
better placed among what are popularly called Ameri- 
can plants. Of the more tender evergreens, we should 
name tlie Andrachne [Arbutiu AndraeJme), a beautiful 
shrub, but liable to be injured by severe frosts ; and 
the Pittosjjorum Tobira of .Tapan, with glossy foliage 
and fragrant flowers. The Broad-leaved Alyrtle (il/f/r- 
tus romana'), in warm places, and with the aid of a 
covering in the depth of winter, may he made to clotlu^ 
tlio wall with its Indlliant verdure for eight months in 
the year, and with its white flowers for some weeks in 
tlie end of sninmcT. Ti(‘ated in the same way, the 
noble 3Iagnolia grandiflora (j)articularly the Exmouth 
variety) will yield its large and fragrant blossoms. Au- 
cuba japojiica and Buxus baleaj*i(‘a are handsome 
shriil»s, of a somewhat stronger constitution: the for- 
mer is very ornamental in dull shady ])lac('s, where no 
oth('r slirub will grow, and it withstands severe Irost, 
wdiicli destroys Lauriistinus. Tin; beautiful tribes of 
Cistus and llelianthemum, some of which are (juitc; 
hardy, are well ada])ted ibr adorning sloping banks. 

Amongst the shrubs that require a peaty soil, or at 
least a damp and shady situation, the sjdendid genus 
llhododendron holds the principal place. Of the larger 
species may be mentioned E. ponticum, catawbiense, 
and maximum, with their numerous hybrid varieties 
In early spring 11. dauricum and atrovirens expand 
their blossoms among the first of flowering shrubs. 
Nor should we overlook puiictatum, ferrugineurn, and 
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Chamnecistus, of humbler growthi but not inferior m 
beauty. With these the closely cognate genus of Azalea, 
with its multitudinous species and varieties, disputes 
the palm of elegance. The j)alc and drooping Andro- 
medas are scarcely of inferior interest. The hardy 
Heaths (see p. 2G9), particularly Erica carnea, Tetra- 
lix, and stricta, Menziesia polifolia and cairulca, and 
the Canadian R]io<lora, combine to bring up tlie rear 
of this department of Flora’s train. 

The deciduous flowering shrubs are too iniich ne- 
glected in many gardens. They are seldom wedl ma- 
naged, cither in point of arrangement or of jn-uning, for 
the production of picturesque effect. Very often they 
are huddled together promiscuously, and grow up into 
the shape of huge sheaves of rush(‘s. With judicious 
management, there are no finer objects in the vegetable 
kingdom than the common Lilac (St/ringa vulgaris), 
or the hybrid var. (.9. rotJiomagnisis), or even the old 
Gueldres-Ilose ( Opulas), with “her silver 
globes, light as the foamy surf.’’ Another species, the 
Crimj)(‘d-1 caved Gueldres-llose ( F. jjHcatinn), ]>ro- 
duces flowers more abundantly, and is therefore still 
more ornamental. Nor ought the Mock-orange {Fhila- 
dciphus voronarius) to be neglected ; for wliile the 
flowers are ornamental, their orange perfume is power- 
ful. 

It would lead us into disproportioned detail to specify 
a tithe of those showy shrubs which should be dear to 
every floriculturist. Suffice it to name llihcs sangui- 
iieum (of which a double-flowered variety and also a 
white variety have lately a]>peared), Daphne Mezereum, 
Spartium of many species, Cytisiis, Amygdalus, and 
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Pyrus. The Rihes speciosum, or Fuchsia-flowered 
gooseberry, seems to require the protection of a wall, 
and well deserves it. The fine suflVuticose plant Paaonia 
Moutan requires a shclterc<l ])osition in the shrubbery, 
where, in May and June, its flowers excel all others in 
magnificence. Two species of Garrya, from the higher 
])arts of Mexico, have of late been added to our choice 
evergreen shrubs : G. elliptica flowers in winter, if the 
season be open, and succeeds ■well if trained against a 
south wall ; its male catkins are long, and hang down 
very gracefully, so that the plant forms a line accom- 
paniment to the Laurustinus : G. laurifolia is equally 
hardy, and forms a Uandsoiue shrub. From the list 
jmblished by Loudon, any one might form such a col- 
lection as, wlien properly arranged, would produce all 
the variety and beauty expected from the shrubbery. 

Tliere are many fine climbing slirubs, such as the spe- 
cies of Clematis, jiarticularly grandiflora and Sieboldtii, 
and of Lonicera or Honeysuckle ; the Passillora caTu- 
len, with its curious and beautiful flowers ; and Aristo- 
lochia si])ho, reinarkalde for the size an<l elegance of 
its foliage. Others, though not precisely of this class, 
ar(j much beholden to the shelter of a wall, such as 
the Cercis Sili(piastrum or Judas-tree, and Edwardsia 
tetraptera and microphylla. Among those of recent 
introduction may be noticed Leyccstinaa formosa. Gly- 
cine sinensis, Eccremocarpus scaber, and Sollya hetero- 
phylla. Some herbaceous creepers succeed admirably 
when trained against a wall in the open garden ; par- 
ticularly Maurandya semperflorens and Barclayana, and 
Lophospermum scandens and erubescens. The nu- 
merous species or varieties of Fuchsia, when planted 
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against the wall, or even in the open ground, and pro- 
tected with an occasional covering in winter, convey 
to us a hotter idea of the riches of Chilian vegetation, 
than when they are confined to the shelves of the green- 
house. Among the more ornamental hardy varieties 
may be mentioned F. discolor and F. Riccartonia; and 
particularly F. corymbifiora, perhaps the finest of all. 
Many roses are also well adapted for walls, such as the 
varieties of Noisette, Boursault, and the different spe- 
cies from China. 

A separate compartment, called the Rosary, is ge- 
nerally devoted to the cultivation of roses. It is often 
of an oval form, with concentric beds, and narrow in- 
tervening walks of grass or gravel, but it may assume 
any configuration which is suited to display this favour- 
ite plant. Of the thousand varieties of roses which 
exist in the nurseries we pretend not lo give any selec- 
tion. The reader may, however, refer to the list pub- 
lished by Peter Lawson and Son, the Queen’s nursery- 
men, which is the most complete we know of, and which 
contains some directions as to the proper culture of 
each variety. In planting the Rosary, care should be 
taken to classify the sorts according to the sizes and 
affinities, otherwise the effect will be much impaired. 
The sorts are generally classed as Damasks, Perpetu- 
als, French Roses, Chinese Roses, Scotch, Celestials, 
and Moss Roses. A variety of doTible-flowering Sw*eet 
Briars have been recently added to their number, unit- 
ing the beauty of the double rose and the fragrance of 
the briar. The climbing sorts may be advantageously 
introduced, being trained to pillar-like trellises. In 
the Royal Botanic Garden of Edinburgh they are 
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trained to living posts, consisting of straight poplars, 
closely pollarded, so as to shew only a few leaves at 
top. The Banksian Hose is one of the finest climbers, 
but has this peculiarity, that the flowers arc produced 
only on slioots of one year’s growth ; the pruning 
must therefore take place at midsummer, so as to allow 
time for the development of new shoots ; if done in the 
autumn there can be no roses next season. In Scot- 
land it is suited only for the conservatory. When the 
llosary is extensive, it is judicious to intersperse some 
of the most showy hollyhocks ; for thus the beauty of 
the quarter is maintained in the later months of 
autumn, when the roses are chiefly past. Of late years, 
quantities of standard roses have been imported from 
the Continent. These arc the finer sorts, budded on 
tall stalks of the wild species, such as II. villosa and 
canina. They are well adapted to stand singly, on the 
little lawns in flower gardens, or to break the unifor- 
mity of low flower borders. 

Nearly all shrubs may be propagated by layers, some 
by budding or grafting, many by separating the roots. 
In planting out, shrubs may be arranged either singly 
or in masscis ; the latter method is perhaps the most 
efficient in the production of ehect, but it should not be 
very servilely adhered to, as it is apt to produce mono- 
tony. Some kinds should never appear in masses. 
The white Portugal broom, for instance, when so ar- 
ranged, gives a limy tint to a garden. Perhaps it is 
better that groups should contain a predominance of 
one shrub, set off by a few others of a contrasting 
figure or colour, than that they should be entirely 
homogeneous. 
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Common perennial flowers, whether strictly herba- 
ceous or bulbous, afford the principal materials for floral 
decoration. Botany supplies, as it were, the colours 
for the picture, and gardening grinds and prepares them 
for use. The painting is continually varying, and new 
shades are arriving and departing in succcission. The 
least consideration of the subject will suggest the rule, 
that in planting flowers th(;y should he arranged ac- 
cording to th(*ir stature, otherwise many of the most 
l)eautiful would h(‘ lost among their taller compeers. 
The lowest plants should therefore stand next the mar- 
gin of the border or parterre, and tla^y should increase 
in height as they go back. To produce a full show, a 
profusion, just not amounting to crowding, isrequisite. 
The fiower-]>lots should present a n'gular bank of 
foliage and blossom, rising gradually from the front; 
but as this might couv(‘y an id(^a of too great precision, 
a few stariiuf plants, on the same pi’inciple as those 
employed in greenhous(‘s, should be thinly scattered 
over the surface. These may be shrubs, or any tall 
showy plants, such as Bocconia cordata, Papaver brac- 
teatum. Gladiolus byzantinus, or Liliuui candidum.’^ 
The management of colour is more difficult. AVlien 

* Selections may also be made from the following list of tall- 
growing pereiiniuls : Lilluni giganteum, superbum, and clialoe- 
donicum ; Asphodelus ramosus, or silver-rod ; I’hlox pyramida- 
lis; Monarda didyina, Kalmiana, and ciliata ; Veronica sibirica 
and virginica ; Campanula pyrainidalis ; Lychnis chalcedonica 
fl.pl., or double scarlet lychnis, also single white and double white; 
Fritillaria imperialis, or Crown im])erial ; Kudbeckia pur- 
purea ; Clematis integrifolia ; Chelone barbata, scarlet, and also 
white, with Chelone mcxicaiia, and C. antwerj)ensis ; Delphi- 
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the long duration of the flowering season is considered, 
it will be obvious that it is impossible to keep up the 
show of a single border or plot for six months together, 
and, consequently, that much of the labour employed 
in mixing colours is misspent, since plants, as they are 
commonly arranged, come dropping into flower one 
after another ; and even where a certain number are 
in bloom at the same time, they necessarily stand apart, 
and so the effects of contrast, which can he perceived 
only among adjacent objects, arc entirely lost. To 
obviate this defect, it has been recommended that 
ornamental plants should be formed into four or five 
separate suites of flowering, to he distributed over the 
garden. Not to mention the more vernal flowers, the 
first might contain the flora of May ; the second that of 
June ; the third that of July ; and the fourth the tribes 
of August and the following months. These plants 
should he kept in sejiarate compartments, arranged 
either singly or in masses ; hut the compartments them- 
selves should he so intermingled as that no particular 
class should he entirely absent from any one quarter of 
the garden. The ^May parterres should, however, chiefly 
occur in the vicinity of the greenhouse or conservatory, 
or, when these are absent, in a warm sunny situation. 
The flowerings of June and July, as being highly showy, 
should occupy the most conspicuous parts of the garden. 
The autumnal perennials, not being so imposing, may 
retire into the more secluded situations, as they are sup- 


nium grandiflorum fl. pi., or double larkspur ; Aconitum Anthora, 
lycoctonum, and chinense ; Astilbe rivularis ; Actaea racemosa ; 
Asclepias incarnata ; Aconitum versicolor ; Delphinium aine- 
thystinum ; Silphium perfoliutum and conjunctum. 
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planted by the superior brilliancy of the annuals, which 
then fill the vacated beds of florists’ flowers, or are 
scattered over the faded clumps of May and June. 

Before attempting to plant, the floriculturist would 
do well to construct tables or lists of flowers, specifying 
their respective times of flowering, their colours, and 
altitudes ; or if he be desirous of saving this trouble, he 
may procure a small treatise on the subject of flowers, 
by Peter Lawson and Son of Edinburgh, in which he 
will find tables of this description very elaborately con- 
structed. These tables, when skilfully used, would pre- 
vent mistakes, produce a greater facility of execution, 
and put the colours nearly as much under control as 
they are on the painter’s pallet. To diversify properly 
and mingle well together the reds, whites, purples, yel- 
lows, and blues, with all their intervening shades, re- 
quires considerable taste and powers of conception ; but 
if success is not attained in the first attern])t, inaccuracies 
should be noted, and rectified at the proper time next 
season. Certain series of colours have been given, but 
these it is needless to mention, as it is not very mate- 
rial wdiether the first flow (‘r in a row be red or white. 
The principal object is to preserve an agreeable con- 
trast ; and as at ])articular seasons a monotony of tint 
prevails, it is useful at such times to be in possession 
of some strong glaring colours. Mhite, for instance, 
should be much employed in July, to break the duller 
blues and pur])les which then preponderate. The orange 
lily, too, is very effective at that season. On the other 
hand, yellows are superabundant in autumn, and there- 
fore reds and blues should then be sought for. 

Besides mere vividness of colour and elegance of 
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form, there are other qualities which render plants de- 
sirable in the flower garden. Whoever has visited a 
botanic garden must have been sensible of an interest 
excited by the curious structure of some plants, or by 
their rarity. Even quaintness of form is deserving of 
attention ; and on this principle the common Welsh 
onion (Allium jistulosuni)^ or the common artichoke 
(Cynara Seolymus), may be allowed to figure in a flower 
border. At the same time it must be admitted that 
such expedients should be employed with reserve. No 
handsome j)]ant should be rejected because it is com- 
mon, nor any ill-favoured one Introduced merely be- 
cause it is scarce. The flower gardener should have a 
small nurs(;ry frame for the propagation of the finer 
plants, so as to have at hand a stock, to be transferred 
into the borders as often as required. 

Numerous specimens of such showy plants as Ver- 
bena Brillii, atrosanguinca, Jind Mont Blanc, Phlox 
Drummondii, with Scarlet Geraniums, Petunias, Sal- 
vias, and Fuchsias, may easily be kept over winter, in 
a greenhouse or vinery, in the very small pots called 
“ thumbs,’' ready to be plung(id in the open borders in 
May, wliere they uniformly bloom with much greater 
vigour and brilliancy than under glass. The following 
list of plants for this purpose maybe useful: Lychnis 
(Agrostemma) Bungeana, Pelargonium inquinans, cu- 
cullatum, and many hybrid varieties of great beauty ; 
Verbena varieties ; Alonsoa elegans ; Lobelia formosa, 
propinqua ; Nierembergia intermedia ; Lantana Sello- 
viana; Gardoquia multiflora; Salvia patens; Malva 
Croweana ; Cineraria, different species ; Veronica spe- 
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ciosa ; Isotoma axillaris ; Anagallis Monelli, grandi- 
flora, canrulea, Philli])sii ; Trachelium caerulcum ; Lo- 
belia ignea, Milleri, sjdeiHlens, violacea ; rontstcmon 
Cobsea, Murrayanus ; Gardoquia betonicoidcis ; Agathe 
coelestis; Ageratum cadestinum ; Calceolaria, Prince 
Albert and floribunda ; Petunia, Prince Alfred-Ernest, 
Ducliess of Kent, and Simpsonii. 

We shall here enumerate merely the names of a few 
of the most ornamental flowers, adapted to tlie British 
flower garden. 

Vernal Herbaceous Plants. — H(‘lleborus niger, livi- 
dus; Eranthus hyemalis ; Ilepatica triloba var. ; Pri- 
mula vulgaris var., veris, elatior, marginata, ludvetica, 
nivalis, viscosa, integrifolia, cortnsoides; (Jortusa Ma- 
thioli ; Soldauella al])ina, Clusii; Viola odorata double- 
flowered, tricolor, bitlora, altaica ; Dodecatlujon Mcadia 
vars. ; Orobus vornus ; Adonis vernal is ; Omjdialodes 
verna; Corydalis lutea, longiflora; Bangui naria cana- 
densis; Iris jiuniila; Anemone apennina, Ilalleri, Pul- 
satilla ; Sisyrinchiiim grand ill or uin ; Genliana verna, 
acaiilis; Saxifraga ojipositdblia; Genista Beorpius; Ile- 
patica ainericaiia; ])ondia Epijiactis ; Orobus vornus 
fl. pi.; Arabis grand ill ora.; lieterotropa asaroides ; 
Nordmannia cordilblia ; Aubrietia d(‘lroid('a. 

Vernal Bulbous and Tuberous Plants . — Galantlius 
nivalis; Leucojum vernuin ; Crocus, various species; 
Cyclamen couni, vernum ; Corydalis bulbosa ; Ery- 
thronium Dens canis ; ISbarcissus Pseud o-!Narcissus, 
moschatus, odorus, JoiKpiilla, &c. ; Fritillaria iinperi- 
alis, meleagris, persica ; Gagea lutea ; Tulipa sylves- 
tris; Iris persica; Trillium grauditlorum, <^c. ; Scilla 
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verna, praBcox, bifolia, sibirica ; Smilacina umbellata ; 
Galantbus plicatiis ; Sisyrincbium grandiflorum ; Leon- 
tice altaica ; Trichoiioina Bulbocodium ; Erythronium 
longifolium ; Syiiiplocarpus footidiis, or skunk-flower ; 
Ajax exigua, nana major and minor ; Merendera cau- 
casica ; Scilla amociia ; Saxifraga granulata fl. pi.; 
Claytonia virginica. 

Herbaceous Plants fioxocrhig in May . — Anemone nar- 
cissiHora, sylvestris, didiotoma ; Primula farinosa, sco- 
tica; Convallai’ia majalis ; Uvul aria grandifl ora, per- 
foliata ; Phlox divaricata, subulata, setacea, &c. ; As- 
phodel us 111 tens, ramosus ; Draba aizoides ; Viola 
cornutaj obliqiia ; Gcntiana verna, acaulis ; Lujiinus 
polyphyllus ; Gaillardia bicolor ; Iris florentina, cris- 
tata; Tiarclla corflifolia ; Mitella dipbylla ; Arenaria 
verna, and a variety with double flowers; Verbaseum 
Myconi ; Asperula odorata, the sweet woodroof of our 
woods ; Houstonia cmrulea ; Piilnionaria azurea, oflici- 
nalis ; Trollius asiaticiis ; Symphytum aspcrrimum ; 
Onosma echioides ; Aretia alpina ; Androsace nuixima ; 
Soldanella montana ; Liima-a borealis ; Waldsteinia 
geoides ; A qiiilegia canadensis and vcnusta ; Dodeca- 
theon Meadia and integrifolia ; Ej)i medium Musschia- 
niim and viol a ce um ; Spinca venusta. — Bulbs : L(;u- 
cojum aBstivum, Scilla non-scripta, italica, &c. ; Ilya- 
cinthus monstrosus; Muscari moschatum, botryoides, 
comosum ; Narcissus Bulbocodium, poeticus, Ac. ; Or- 
nithogalum umbellatum, pyrenaicum, narbonense, nu- 
tans ; Leucojum vernuiii; Narcissus dubius, Tazetta ; 
Pusclikinia scilloides ; Scilla esculenta, the quamash of 
the American Indians ; S. japonica, campanulata, and 
peruviana. 
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June. — Herbaceous Plants: Pasonia oflicinalis, albi- 
flora, corallina, Huinii, &c. ; Dianthiis, species ; Ge- 
ranium sanguiiicum, lancastricnse, Wallichianum, 
striatum, &c. ; Monarda didyma, Kalmiana ; Papaver 
bracteatum ; Saxifraga, species ; Spiraea, speci(js ; Mi- 
mulus Ilarrisonii, atro-roseus, moscliatus ; Trollius 
americanus, europams ; Lysimaebia verticil 1 ata ; Ye- 
roriica latifolia, &c. ; Geum coccineum ; Aconitum Na- 
pellus, &c. ; Potentilla nepalcnsis ; Myosotis alpestris ; 
Anchusa italica ; Pentstemon Jlicbardsonii ; Actaea 
spicata ; Koniga maritima ; Alyssum saxatile ; Smila- 
cina stollata; Polemonium ca^ruleum ; Paeonia, dif- 
ferent species ; Mirabilis jalapa ; Diaiitlius grandillorus 
and splendidissinius ; Delphinium Guthrianuin ; Phlox 
bicolor; Aconitum bicolor ; Aconitum ovatum ; Poten- 
tilla Mayana, atrosanguinea, Hopwoodiaiia, and Tho- 
masii ; Ononis rotundifolia ; Lychnis Flos-ciiculi fl. 
albo pi.; Aquilegia glauca, fragrans, and Brownii. — 
Bulbous and Tuberous : Allium Moly ; Gladiolus psit- 
tacinus, communis ; Llliiim Pomponium, bulbiicrum, 
jiurautiacum, inonadelphum, pendulillorum, concolor, 
Lc. ; Ij-is Xiphium, xiphioides, (S:c. ; Czackia Lilias- 
trum ; Phalangium Liliago ; (>rnithogaluin nutans ; 
Eremuriis spectabilis ; Uvularia sessilifolia, lanceolata; 
Arum triphylluin, Dracunculus, and virginianum ; 
Asphodilus albus and creticus ; Convallaria multi- 
flora ; Oxalis Bonariensis, alba, and rubra ; Scilla pra- 
tensis; Fiinkia Sieboldtii, lanceolata marginata, uiidu- 
lata variegata. 

July. — Herbaceous Plants : Phlox intermedia, and 
many other species of that fine genus ; Pentstemon, 
numerous species ; (Enothera, various species ; Cam- 
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pamila persicifolia, &c. ; Morina longitlora; Dolplii- 
nium Barlowii ; Asclepias amocna, syriaca ; Iris fulva, 
pallida, varie^ata; Gcntiaiia ]ut(*a,asclepiadea, cruciata, 
septemfida, &c. ; Choi one ohliqua, harhata, Lyoni ; 
Phlox omnillora, P. Van Ilouttii, Princess Marion, new 
striped varieties ; l^entsteinon jErentianoidcs, and var. 
cocciiiea, alba, and new blue; Calceolaria integrifolia, 
rugosa, rubra, and many pretly hybrids between the 
Chili species ; Yerbena, Wlntcs^ Ada, candidissiina, 
Avalanche, and Queen of Wliites ; Scarlets, Bakerii, 
Bonlc de feu, Chandlerii, and Englelieldii ; Purples, 
Charlwoodii, !Noillii, Emma, and lliidsonii ; Crimsons, 
Dellance, Emperor, Louis-Philippe, and Slcwartii ; SaL 
mon, Bcaute Sii])reme, Aurora, Sunbeam, and elegan- 
tissima ; Itosc, Co(pi(‘tte, excelsa, modesta, and Queen 
of England; Lupinus grandifolius ; Alstroemeriaaurea ; 
Tradescantia 'N'irgiuica, or blue spiderwort, and also 
varieties with white and Avith ])ur2)le llowers; Antir- 
rhinum caryophilloides, Boule de feu, (piadricolor coc- 
cineuin, Youngii, ]»ictum, superba, and tubillorum; 
Petunia, Kentish Beauty, Prince Alfred-Ernest, Bising 
Sun, llebe, and Attraction ; Anemone vitifolia ; Gypso- 
phila altissima ; (tcuiii coccineiim ; Cyj)ella Herlxjrtii ; 
Stachys inodora, speciosa ; L(d.)elia pyramidalis. — 
Bulbs : Lilium Martagon, canadense, tigrinuin, super- 
bum, &c. ; Tigridia pavonia ; Cominelina coelestis ; Cy- 
clamen hederalVdium. 

Batumnal He rhaccous Plants : Phlox decussata, py- 
ramidalis, tardihora, bicolor, &c. ; Lobelia cardinalis, ful- 
gens, splendens, &c. ; Aster sibiricus, Amellus, pulcher, 
&:c. ; Solidago, several species ; Aconitum japoriicum, 
volubile, variegatum ; Gentiana ; Saponaria ; Lava- 
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tera arborea; Eupatorium cannabinum and purpu- 
reum ; Stevia salicitblia ; Saponaria ofRcinalis, 'with 
double flowers; Nepcta longiflora; Statice latifolia; 
Salvia confertiflora ; Dahlias of many sorts ; Astelbe 
rivularis ; Phlox clegans ; Campanula lactifl ora ; Gla- 
diolus Gandavcnsis ; Achillea Ptarniica, 11. plen. ; Aster 
diftVisus, floribundus, foliosus, paniculatus, and sjx'cta- 
bilis ; Chelonc obliqua ; Coreopsis verticil lata; Ilelian- 
thus giganteus and niicropliyllus ; Liatris scariosa, spi- 
cata, macrostachya, and pycnostachya ; Serratula coro- 
nata and centaurioidcs. — Bulbs: Colcliicum autumnale; 
Crocus nudillorus, serotinus ; Tritoma pallida, media. 

It is with regret that we thus coniine ourselves to a 
dry list of border flowers ; but to classify and charac- 
terize them, with anything like justice, would re(juire 
many jiages. Within the last few years great acces- 
sions of desirable plants have been made of our stores. 
The Lupines and IVmtstenions from Columbia Iliver, 
the Verbenas and Calceolarias from South America, 
and the Poientillas and Geraniums from Nepal, have 
in a great measure changed the fac(‘ of our flower-gar- 
dens. Wliile our riches have multiplied, the difllculty, 
as well as the necessity, of making a selection have 
also increased. 

Most herbaceous perennial plants are propagated by 
parting the roots, or by cuttings ; but some more con- 
veniently by tlu^ sowing of seed. 

BiciDiial Plants . — Iflants whose existence is limited 
to two years, in the latter of which they flower and 
then decay, are called biennials. JNlany of them possess 
considerable beauty; and by their easy propagation 
and rapid growth, afford a ready means of decorating 

T 
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borders. The following may be considered most 
worthy of notice : Agrostemma coronaria ; Antir- 
rhinum majus ; Hcdysarum coronarium ; Campanula 
media; (Enothera sinuata biennis; Verbascum formo- 
sum ; Althaea grandillora ; Scabiosa atro-purpurea ; 
Matthiola simplicicaulis; Digitalis purpurea, var. mon- 
strosa or campanulata, Erysimum Pcrofskianum ; 
(Enothera Drummondii ; Iberis Tenoriana ; Linaria 
tristis; Matthiola incana; Cheiranthus fruticulosiis, 
with double flowers; Lunaria biennis, or moonwort, 
the large silvery silicles of which are more ornamental 
than its flowers ; Frasera carolinensis ; Ammobium ala- 
tum ; Ancliusa italica ; Erythrolsena conspicua ; French 
Honeysuckle. When a very desirable variety of any 
plant is procured, such as the striped Antirrhinum 
majus, or double varieties of Wall-flower, Sweet Wil- 
liam, or Mule Pinks, attention should be paid to the 
striking of cuttings during the summer, as the only sure 
means of continuance. 

Biennials are sown in beds in the end of spring, and 
are generally transplanted in the course of the autumn 
into the places where they arc intended to stand, that 
they may be conflrmed before winter, and shoot up 
readily into flower in the following summer. 

Annual PlaiiU . — Many of the annual species, though 
of fugitive duration, are possessed of much beauty of 
hue and elegance of form. They are further valuable 
from their pliability, so to speak, and the promptitude 
with which they may be used. They are besides of 
easy culture, many requiring nothing more than to have 
the seeds sown in the spot where they are to grow and 
flourish. Annuals may be divided into three classes. 
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the hardy ^ the half-hardy^ and the tender. The first 
class, as stated above, are sown at once in the ground 
which they are to occupy ; the half-hardy succeed best 
when aided at first by a slight hotbed, and then trans- 
planted into the open air ; the tender are kept in pots, 
and treated as greenhouse or stove plants, to which de- 
partments they properly belong. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to remark that the hardy and half-hardy sorts may 
be grown either in patches or in beds, and are subjected 
to all the rules which regulate the disposition of com- 
mon border flowers. 


Hardy Annuals » 


Alyssum calycinum. 
Amaruiitlius caudatus. 

hypochondriacus. 
AnagalUs carnea. 

Briza gracilis, 
maxima. 

Calandrinia discolor. 

Calendula officinalis. 

('alliopsis bicolor. 

Ceil ta urea Cyan us. 
Chrysanthemum coronarium 
fl. pi. 

Clarkia elegans. 
pulchella. 
fl. albo. 

Collinsia bartsiatjfolia, grandi- 
flora multicolor, 
bicolor. 

Convolvulus minor atroviola- 
ceus. 

tricolor fl. albo. 
fl. striato. 

Coreopsis Drummondii. 
Delphinium Ajacis. 

hyacinthiflorum. 
Dianthus chinensis. 
Eschscholtzia californica alba. 
Eschscholtzia crocea. 


Eucharidium grandiflorum. 
Eutoca viscida. 

Gilia capitata fl. albo. 
nivalis. 

tricolor fl. roseo & albo. 
Godetia quadrivulnera. 
tenella. 

Helichrysum bracteatuni. 

fl. albo. 

Iberis coronaria. 
urabellata. 

Lavatera trimestris fl. filbo. 
Leptosiphon androsaceus. 

densiflorus. 

Limnanthes Douglasi. 

graiidiflorus. 
Lupinus Cruickshanksii. 
nanus. 

Malope grandiflora. 
triflda. 

Mentzelia Bartonia. 
Nemophila discoidalis. 
insignis. 
maculata. 

Oxalis rosea. 

Platystemon californicus. 
Reseda odorata. 

grandiflora. 
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Saponaria calabrica. I Senccio elegans. 

Schizanthus pinnatus. | Silene Armeria. 

Half-Hardy Annuals, 


Browallia elata. 

Calceolaria pinnata. 
Callistemma hortense. 
Chrysanthemum carinatum, 
Clinton ia elegans. 

pulchella. 

Lobelia Krinus. 

fl. albo. 

Martynia fragvans. 
Matthiola annua. 

autumnalis. 

nana. 

gran diflora. 
gr;eca. 

Mimulus moschatus. 
Mirabilis dalapa. 
Nycterinia aelaginoides. 
capensis. 


Petunia nyctaginiflora. 

Phlox Drummondii. 

oculata. 
fl. albo. 

Portulaca aurca. 

Khodanthe Manglesi. 
Scttbiosa atropurpiirea. 
Schizanthus retusus. 

Tagetes crecta, 

sulphurea. 
fistulosa 

sulphurea. 

patula. 

punctata, 
striata, 
fl. lutea. 

Zijinia elegans. 


Tend er A n mials. 


Amaranth us bicolor. 

tricolor. 

Celosia cristata. 

Cleonie pentaphylla, 
rosea. 

Coix lacryma. 
Besinodium gyrans. 
Gomphrena globosa. 

fl. rubro. 

Gossypium indicum. 
Ilibiscus esculcntus. 


Impatiens Balsamina. 

rosaeflora. 
caniellia’flora. 
nana. 

Lisianthus Russellianus. 
Martynia proboscidea. 
Mimosa pudica. 

sensitiva. 

Quainoclit vulgaris. 

Solan um Melon g(*na. 

ovigeruin. 


We have liore enumerated only a selection of species, 
out of a multitude whicli is continually receiving ac- 
cessions. A good many of the sorts mcntion(‘d have 
been introduced during the last twenty years ; and we 
doubt not that, in an equal period from the present, 
many more will come into notice. 
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Before leaving this part of the subject, it may be 
proper to mention, that it is now the practice of some 
florists to grow and treat as annuals, or rather as bien- 
nials, great quantities of the more hardy Pelargonia, 
Verbena;, SalvisB, Fuchsiae, Pctunise, and other genera. 
Grown in moderate- si zed pots, they are kept in reserve 
in frames or cold vineries during winter. About the 
end of May, or as soon as there is no longer any ap- 
preliension of in jury from frost, the plants are taken 
out of the pots and plunged into the open ground, in 
any warm sunny spot or clump in the flower-garden. 
If the stems be long or naked, they are pegged to the 
earth. Towards the middle of July thc^y begin to gi’ow 
vigorously, and in August or September present, in 
luxuriance at least, a better specimen of their native 
vegetation than we see elsewhere in our gardens. Upon 
the aj)pr()ach of frost, they are in general left to their 
fate., as it is easier to proj)agate new ones than to pre- 
serve the old. These plants, with some of the fine new 
annuals, and the gorgeous Dahlias, give a splendour to 
the autumnal flower garden whicli in former times it 
did not possess. 
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FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 

This technical appellation has been restricted to cer- 
tain flowers, which have been especial favourites with 
florists, and have consequently received a large share 
of their attention.* Though possessed of great indi- 
vidual beauty, few of them are calculated to make a 
show at a distance, and the arrangements requisite for 
their culture do not harmonize well with the general 
disposition of a flower garden. It is therefore desir- 
able, particularly when considerable refinement is aimed 
at, that a separate garden, or a separate section of the 
garden, should he set Jipart for their culture. The 
more robust or less valuable varieties, however, which 
are often as ornamental as the most esteemed, may be 
introduced into the general parterres. W'e shall notice 
the most considerable, in the order in which they na- 
turally attract attention. 

The IlyACiNTn (Hyacinthus orientalist, one of the 
most beautiful and fragrant of the spring flowers, is a 
native of the Levant, where it occurs abundantly, in 
form not unlike our common harebell. It has long 

* The finest now varieties of florists' flowers are figured and 
described in Harrison's Floricultural Cabinet, a cheap monthly 
periodical. While the letterpress is rather deficient in botanical 
precision, and the engraving sometimes inferior in style of em- 
bellishment, it is certain that much useful information may be 
gleaned from the work, both as to new varieties and superior 
modes of culture ; and it is but fair to add, that the work has been 
greatly improved of late years. 
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been a favourite in the East ; but has been brought to 
its present artificial perfection in Holland, chiefly since 
the beginning of last century, about which time it was 
also successfully grown in the vicinity of Edinburgh. 
It must be confessed, however, that, in the culture of this 
flower, the British florists have never attained to the emi- 
nence of the Dutch, principally, however, as is alleged 
by some, from want of attention and painstaking. Ac- 
cording to Miller, the catalogues of the Haarlem flo- 
rists used to enumerate 200 sorts, some of which sold 
as high as £200 a bulb ; they are now less numerous, 
and mucb less expensive. 

Hyacinths are either single, semi-double, or double, 
and exhibit a gr(‘at variety of tint. In a fine flower the 
stalk should be tall, strong, and upright; the blossoms 
numerous, large, and suspended in a horizontal direc- 
tion; the whole flower having a compact pyramidal 
form, with the uppermost blossom quite erect ; plain 
colours should be clear and bright ; and strong colours 
are preferable to pale; when colours are mixed, they 
should blend with elegance. 

The hyacinth delights in a rich light sandy soil ; and 
it is chiefly owing to the want of these qualities in his 
composts, that the British florist fails in the growth of 
this beautiful plant. Th(‘ Dutch compost, as given by 
the late Hon. and Bev. Mr Herbert, in the London 
Hortic. Transactions, vol. iv., is the following: One- 
third coarse sea or river sand; one-third rotten cow- 
dung without litter ; and one-third leaf mould. The 
natural soil is removed to the depth of at least two 
feet, and the vacant space filled up with compost, pre- 
viously prepared and well mixed. These materials re- 
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tain their qualities for six or seven years, but the Dutch 
do not plant hyacinths upon the same place for two 
years successively. In tlie alternate years they plant 
it with narcissus or crocus. We may mention that, in 
one of the finest beds of hyacinths ever seen in Scotland, 
considerahle j)ortion of the soil was composed o^sleech, 
a sort of sandy and marly deposition from the ooze on 
the shores of the Forth. 

According to Mr Main, St Crispin’s day, the 25th 
of Octoher, is the host to plant the bulhs. They are 
generally arranged in rows, eight inches asunder, tliere 
being four rows in each l)ed ; or, if more convenient, 
they may be placed in rows across the bed. The bulbs 
are sunk about tliree or four inches deep, and it is re- 
commended to put a small quantity of clean sand be- 
low and all around each. As the roots are liable to 
be injured by frost, it is usual to cover the beds Avith 
decay(‘d tanners’ bark, Avith litter, or Avith aAvnings, 
The first may be considered the neatest during Avinter, 
but an awning is nearly indispensable in spring, Avhen 
the lingering frost proves exceedingly hurtful to the 
young hoAver-s terns. The avNuiing may be made of 
coarse sheeting or duck. As the floA\er-s terns ap])ear, 
they are tied to little rods to keep them upright and 
preserve them from accidimt. In ord(‘r to ])erfect the 
colours, the rays of the sun are admitted in the morn- 
ing or in the evening, but the glare of mid-day and the 
cold of night are both excluded. When the season of 
blossom is over, the awning is removed, or only re- 
placed to keep off heavy rains. Much of the success, 
in the culture of this flower, depends on the subsequent 
management of the bulbs. It is the practice in Holland, 
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about a month after the bloom, or when the tips of the 
leaves assume a withered appearance, to dig up the 
roots, and, cutting off the stem and the foliage within 
half an inch of the bulb, but leaving the fibres un- 
touched, to lay the bulbs sideways on the ground, co- 
vering them with half an inch of dry earth. After 
three weeks they are again taken up, cleaned, and re- 
moved to the store-room. In this country it is more 
common to allow them to stand till the leaves be 
withered, and then to dig them up at once. In tlie 
store-room the roots should be kept dry, well aired, 
and apart from each otluT. 

Where forcing is ])ractised, a few hyacinths may be 
forced in dee]) flower-pots filled with light earth, and, 
when coming into flower, transferred to the greenhouse, 
which they enliven at tlu^ most deiid season of the year. 
In the dwelling-house they are grown in water-glasses 
made for the purjiose ; or, with still grcatcT advantage, 
in boxes filled with damp hypnuni-moss. 

New varieties of hyacinths are jirocured by sowing 
the seed ; but this is a te<lious })rocess, and seldom fol- 
lowed in this country. The established sorts are pro- 
pagated by offsets or small bulbs, which form at the 
base of the ])arent bulb. Almost all the hyacinths 
cultivated in this country are imported from Holland, 
and the quantity of roots annually introduced must be 
very great. 

The Tulip (^Tulipa Gesnerimia^ is a native of the 
East, whence it was introduced into Europe about the 
middle of the sixteenth century. Gaudy as it is, it has 
no proper corolla, but only a calyx of six coloured se- 
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pals. About the year 1635, the culture of the tulip 
was very engrossing ; and, indeed, the rage for possess- 
ing choice sorts had become so great in Holland, as to 
give rise to a strange species of gambling, known to 
the collectors of literary and scientific anecdotes by the 
name of Tulipo-mania,which has tended to bring unme- 
rited discredit on this fine flower. At present, the finer 
tulips are mostly of moderate price, and though not 
to be met with in every garden, have yet some zealous 
cultivators. 

There are some varieties, such as the early Due Van 
Thol, yelloAv, white, and red ; the Clarimond, the Par- 
rots, and the Douldc Tulips, wdiich belong, properly 
speaking, to the general cultivator. The genuine tulip- 
grower despises these, and will not suffer them to enter 
his select bed. In tliis country, the florists’ tulips arc 
arranged under four classes. 1. The Bizarres, which 
have a yellow ground, marked with purple or scarlet. 
2. The Bi/hla^mcnSy with a white ground, marked with 
violet or purple. 3. The Boses, with a white ground, 
marked with rose or cherry colour. 4. The Self or 
Plain-coloured tulips, which are of one uniform colour, 
and are chiefly valued as breeders. The byblocinen 
class includes most of those tulips which are held in 
high estimation in this country; but the rose or cherry 
coloured arc perhaps the most pleasing. 

The properties of a fine latt^ tulip, as specified by 
Mr Hogg, are the following: “The stem should he 
strongs erect, thirty inches high ; the flower large, of 
six petals (sepals), which should proceed almost hori- 
zontally at first, and turning up, should form an al- 
most perfect cup, with a round bottom, rather widest 
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at top. The three exterior petals should be rather 
larger than the three interior ones ; the limbs of the 
petals should be rounded, and freed from every species 
of serrature. The ground colour of the flower at the 
bottom should be clear white or clear yellow ; and the 
various rich coloured stripes, -which are the principal 
ornament of a fine tulip, should be regular, bold, jmd 
distinct at the margin, and terminate in fine broken 
points, elegantly feathered or pencilled.” There are 
other refinements upon which florists are not quite 
agreed ; and it must be confessed tliat their standard 
of excellence is somewhat factitious ; for, to an unin- 
structed eye, though practised in the contemplation of 
other sorts of beauty, a tulip, which by them is looked 
upon as worthless, will often appear as fine as the 
choicest variety in the select bed. Fine tulips are so 
numerous that it is scarcely ])ossil>le to name the most 
desirable. Among the bizarres, the King, Polyphemus, 
and Everard, are highly pri/.ed. 

Tulips prosper in a prepared compost of light turfy 
soil, richly manured with well-rotted cow-dung. Twenty 
inches depth of soil should be removed, and the vacant 
space filled up with compost. Some use alternate 
layers of light soil and cow-dung. The bed should be 
filled up with compost about the middle of October, 
and in a fortnight, when the soil has subsided, the bulbs 
arc planted in rows, distant seven or eight inches, and 
at the depth of about three inches. A little clean sand 
may be put around the bulbs. After planting, the bed 
may be covered over wdth tan, as in the case of hya- 
cinths. In spring it is necessary to shield the leaves 
and flower-stalks from frost, and also from heavy rains; 
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and, when in bloom, the flowers should he sheltered 
from the sun’s rays, by wdiich they are speedily injured. 
A canvas awning, so mounted on a frame that it can 
he easily withdrawn and replaced, is requisite for every 
fine collection. Tlie tulip is often regarded as scent- 
less ; hut this is a mistake ; for when concentrated under 
the awning, the odour is very perceptible. After the 
sepals have fallen, the seed-vessels are broken off close 
by the stem, to ju'event tlie ]dant from exhausting it- 
self in ])erfecting se(*d, and to direct its energies to the 
forming of the new bulb. When the leaves have wi- 
thered, the bulbs are taken uj), dried, and stored, until 
the ]>1 anting season comes round. 

Tuli])s are readily pro])agated by offsets, wliicli are 
taken od'from the panmt bulbs, and nursed in separate 
beds till they are full grown. New varieties may he 
raised from se('d ; but they are from five to seven years 
old before they flow er, and, if raise<l from ]>romiscuous 
seed, they often turn out worthless. Etirly in the 
eighteeutlicentury,the distinguished Scottish cultivator, 
Justice, Avas eminently suce(‘ssful in raising fine seed- 
ling tulips ; and some skilful florists of our own day 
suect'cd in breaking their seedlings into colours equal 
to the clioicest hyhlcnnens of Holland. They save the 
seeds from the first-rate sorts, the stigma of the in- 
tended panmt flower having been fertilized with the 
pollen of some other excellent variety. Seedling tulips, 
it may he remarked, present this anomaly, namely, 
that, for the first two or three years, they form their 
new bulbs several inches below the old ones, so that 
an inexperienced cultivator is sometimes apt to miss 
them at the time of lifting. 
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The Ranunculus (i2. asiaticus) is, like many other 
of the florists’ flowers, a native of the Levant, where it 
is a favourite of the Turks. It has sported into innu- 
merable varieties, and those now in cultivation in this 
country are mostly of British origin. The plant is of 
small stature, furnished with decomposite leaves, and 
rising from a root formed by a bundle of little tubers. 

According to the canons of floral criticism, the pro- 
perties of a fine double ranunculus are the following : — 
The stern should be strong, straight, and from eight to 
ten inches high, supporting a large well-formed blossom 
at least two inches in diameter, consisting of numerous 
petals, th(‘ largest at the outside, and gradually dimi- 
nishing in size as they a])proach the centre of the flower, 
which should be well filled uj) wdth them. The blossom 
should be of a hemispherical form ; its component petals 
imbricated, neither too closely nor too much sej)arated, 
and having rather a per[>cndicular than a horizontal 
direction. The petals should be broad, ami have per- 
fectly entire well-rounded edges ; their colours should 
be dark, clear, rich, or brilliant, eitluT consisting of one 
colour ihroiighout, or be otherwise variously diversified 
on an ash, white, sulphur, or fire-coloured ground, or 
regularly striped, spotted, or mottled in an elegant 
manner. 

The ranunculus requires a stronger and moister soil 
than most other flowers. Some florists j)rt‘fer a fresh, 
strong, rich loam, others recommend a IVesli loam, with 
a considerable portion of rotted cow or horse dung. 
Tlie Rev. Mr Williamson (IJort. YVua.v., vol. iv.) uses 
a stiff clay loam, with a fourth of rotten dung. The 
bed should be dug from eighteen inches to two feet deep. 
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and not raised more than four inches above the level of 
the walks, to preserve the moisture more effectually; at 
about five inches below the surface should be placed a 
stratum of two-year-old rotten cow-dung, mixed with 
earth, six or eight inches thick; but the earth above 
this stratum, where tlie roots are to be placed, should 
be perfectly free from dung, which would prove injurious 
if nearer. The fibres will draw sufficient nourishment 
at the depth above mentioned ; but if the dung were 
placed deeper, it would not receive so much advantage 
from the action of the air.” Other florists have recom- 
mended the manure to be put at least two feet and a 
half below the surface of the earth. The principal ob- 
ject, however, is to maintain throughout the bed a genial 
moisture ; and this is to be done by avoiding all hot 
gravelly earths, and particularly soils that are apt to 
cake. The tubers are planted late in autumn or early 
in spring, in rows five or six inches apart, and three or 
four inches separate in the rows. They should be so 
close that the foliage shall cover the surface of the bed, 
for in this way a salutary degTee of shade and moisture 
is preserved. The autumn-planted roots must be shel- 
tered from frost by old tan or hooped mattings. When 
in flower, the plants are covered with an awning. When 
the leaves wither, the roots are taken up, dried, and 
stored. 

Scarcely any florists’ flower is more readily propa- 
gated from seed, or sooner repays the care of the culti- 
vator. The seed is obtained sparingly from semi-double 
sorts, which are often of themselves very beautiful 
flowers. It is generally sown in boxes in autumn or 
spring ; but it may also be sown with success in the 
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open ground. The young plants flower, often in the 
second, and always in the third, year. 

The Anemone of the flower garden includes two spe- 
cies, Anemone coronaria, a native of the Levant, and 
A . hortensis, a native of Italy. These have long shared 
the attention of the florist, and in his arrangements 
have generally been associated with the ranunculus, re- 
sembling it in its natural affinities and mode of culture. 
The single and semi-double flowers are considered 
nearly as fine as the double ones. The sorts are nume- 
rous, but at present are seldom distinguished by names. 
In a fine double anemone the stem should be strong, 
erect, and not less than nine inches high. The flower 
should be at least two and a half inches in diameter, 
consisting of an exterior row of large well-rounded 
petals, in the form of a broad shallow cup, the interior 
part of which should contain a number of small petals, 
mixed with stamens, imbricating each other. The 
colours should be clear and distinct, when diversified 
in the same flower, or striking and brilliant, when there 
is only one tint. Of late years, anemones, remarkable 
for the magnitude of their flowers and the brilliancy of 
their hues, have been imported from Holland by Peter 
Lawson and Son of Edinburgh. 

The soil and culture are so nearly the same as in the 
ranunculus, that it is needless to specify them. The 
plant continues longer in flower, and the leaves often 
remain so long green, that it is difficult to find a period 
of inaction in which to take up the roots. It has been 
recommended, that, as soon as the bloom is over, the 
bed should be screened from rain by mattings until the 
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leaves wither. As the tuberous roots are rather brittle, 
they require considerable care in handling. Anemones 
are easily raised from the seed. A bed of single ane- 
mones, it may be remarked, is a valuable addition to 
a flower garden, as it affords, in a warm situation, an 
abundance of handsome and often brilliant spring 
flowers, almost as early as the snowdrop or the crocus. 

When the bloom of the hyacinth, tulij), ranunculus, 
or anemone, is over, the beds should be filled up with 
small showy annuals, which w ill soon restore their gay 
aspect. These annuals arc to be raised on a hotbed, 
and kept in it, or in patches in a piece of reserve 
ground, till wanted. 

The Narcissus is an extensive genus, including a 
great many interesting species and varieties. It be- 
longs, howx‘ver, rather to the botanico-florist than to 
the florist proper ; but, as it contains many plants of 
great elegance, it ought to receiver more general atten- 
tion. The Polyanthus Narcissus (N. Tazettn) affords 
the varieticis which are chiefly cultivated by florists, 
the bulbs of which are yearly imported in quantities 
from Holland. Tl lese pros])er in a light soil, contain- 
ing a little well-rotted dung. The roots should not 
be stirred more frequently than once in three years; 
and this remark a])})lies also to Narcissus Jonquilla 
and odorus, the smiill and large jonquil, of which fra- 
^ grant plants there should be l)eds in every flower-garden. 
N. Tazetta, like the hyacinth, may also be grown either 
in pots or in water-glasses. 

Iris. — The species which peculiarly appertain to tne 
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florist are, I. Xiphium and xiphioides, of both of which 
there are many beautiful varieties. They are of easy 
culture, succeeding in almost any kind of soil, and re- 
quiring to be moved only once in three or four yejirs. 
The roots are not improved by being kept out of the 
ground ; and perhaps the best method is, upon taking 
them up and freeing them from their shaggy skins, to 
replant them immediately. 

Besides these may be mentioned the Persian Iris 
{I. pcrsiQa)^ a low bulbous-rooted plant, with delicate 
blue or violet-coloured flowers, and some degree of 
fragrance. It is extensively cultivated by the Dutch, 
from whom bulbs are annually procured. It is some- 
times grown in water, but oftener in pots of nearly pure 
sand. When planted out, it requires to be guarded 
from frosts and heavy rain. The Snako’s-head Iris 
(J. ttiheros(i)^ is also a fragrant sjK cies, and is more 
hardy than the preceding. Mr Denson, a writer in the 
Gard. Mag.^ vol. viii., recommends that it should be 
allowed to stand two or three yt'ars in succession on the 
same spot; when, “ in July, take it up and divide the 
tubers, planting them, as soon as dug up, six inches deep 
in a compost formed of half-friable mould, and half- 
leaf mould, or old hotbed dung, rotted to the consis- 
tence of soil. Let th(^ situation be a dry bed or border, 
at the base of a wall with a southern aspect, and plant 
the tubers close to the w^all, or only a few inches from 
it.” The Chalcedonian Iris (Z. is the most 

magnificent species of the genus, and is w ell w ortli the 
labour of the cultivator. Its stalk, seldom a foot high, 
is surmounted by a splendid corolla, the petals of w hich 
are nearly as broad as the hand, and are of purple or 

u 
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black ground, delicately striped with white. It prefers a 
loamy soil, and a sunny exposure, and must be guarded 
from moisture and frosts in winter. For these three 
species, Loudon recommends the protection of a frame. 

There are many other species whicli are worthy of a 
place in a select llowcr garden, and, when well grouped 
in a peaty earth, form an agreeable appendage to a par- 
terre. Of these we may mention the low creeping 
I. cristata and pumila, the more aspiring prismatica, flex- 
uosa, virginica, sordida, variegata, and Swertii, the taller 
sibirica, triflora, and ochroleuca, the broad-leaved flo- 
rentina, germanica, and samlmcina, and the stately pal- 
lida, which, for simple elegance, is not outshone by any 
of its compeers. This beautiful family was zealously 
cultivated by the late David Falconar, of Carlowric, 
who introduced some of its most interesting members 
to the horticultural world in Scotland. 

Lily. — Of the genus Liliiim there arc many species, 
some of which have not been exhibited to the extent of 
their capalnl ities in the flower garden. The old white Lily 
(Z. after supplying the poets with so much 

imagery, has retired into the modest station of a com- 
mon border flower. The flaunting Orange-Lily (Z. bul- 
hiferimi) and the Turk’s Cap(Z. Martagori^ may occupy 
the same place. The scarlet Martagon (Z. chalcedo- 
niciim') is worthy of more care, as l)oing more beautiful 
and more tender. It docs not relish being disturbed, 
and it dislikes peat. On the contrary, the splendid 
Tiger Lily (Z. tigrmnm), wliich propagates rapidly by 
axillary bulbs, succeeds best in peaty soil. The same 
remark apjdies to the rarer L. canadense and super- 
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bum (magnificent species), as well as to L. concolor, 
pennsylvanicum, and others, which ought to be more 
common in our gardens. L. japonicum, longifloriim, 
and lancifoliuin, and their varieties, in which the genus 
attains its greatest magnificence, unfortunately require 
a finer climate than ours, and some bulbs of these should, 
therefore, be grown in pots under glass, but others may 
be risked in a sheltered border. 

Gladiolus. — The varieties are extremely ornamental. 
The Cardinal Lily ( Gladiolus cardinalis) well deserves 
the name of superb ; when seen in flower iii masses, the 
efiect is truly brilliant. In order to insure success, it 
must be grown in tufts, and the tufts should be left un- 
disturbed for successive years ; the old skins of the de- 
cayed bulbs permitting the wet to drain away, and pre- 
venting the earth from lying close and hen\'y on the 
new bulbs. A little litter of any sort thrown over the 
bed, affords sufficient protection during winter. 

The Dahlia (of which there are two principal species 
(2>. variahilis and coccined) is a native of ^lexico, from 
which it was introduced in 1789, but afterwards lost 
by our cultivators. It was re-introduced in 1804 ; but 
it was not till ten years later that it was generally 
knowm in our gardens. The first plants w ere single, of 
a pale purple colour, and though interesting, as aflbrd- 
ing a new form of floral ornament, they by no means 
held forth a promise of the infinite diversity of tint and 
figure exhibited by their double-flowered successors. At 
present the varieties are endless, each district of the 
country possessing suites of its own, and cultivators 
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occasionally raising at on(‘ sowing a dozen of kinds 
wdiich they think worthy of preservation. The results 
have keen most propitious to the flower garden, from 
which, indeed, the Dahlia could now nearly as ill he 
spared, as the potato from the kitchen garden. 

The varieties of Dahlia may he classed under the fol- 
lowing heads : 1. The Common or Camell^a^OYm^ under 
which the double sorts first appeared. This is hy far 
the most numerous class, and perliaps the most beauti- 
ful . The dwarf sorts are in most repute. 2. The 
Ai tern one- having a radius of large jictals, and 
a central disk of smaller ones, somewhat like the double 
anemone. 3. (rlohc-f on'ercd, having small globular 
flowers, which are extremely double. They possess 
great inttiiisity of colour, and, rising for the most part 
about the loaves, imike generally as striking an appear- 
ance as those of a more massive efflorescence. 

In a line Dahlia the Hower should Ik' fully double, 
alw ays fdling the centre ; the florets should be entire or 
nearly so, ri'gular in their disposition, each series over- 
lap})ing the other backwards : they may he either plain 
or (jiiilled, but never distorted : if, instead of being re- 
flexed, the florets are ix'curved, the flower Avill be more 
symmetrical. The ]>eduncl(^s ought to be strong enough 
to keep the blossoms erect, and long enough to shew 
the flowers above the leaves. Bright and deep velvety 
colours are most admired. 

Dahlia competitions mnv excite great interest in the 
floricultural world ; almost every considerable town 
having its annual show, when gold and silver medals, 
cups and other pieces of plate, are keenly contended 
for ; private amateurs and professional cultivators com- 
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peting respectively among themselves. Fine flowers 
have become so numerous, that it were a hopeless task 
to offer a list. Among the most highly prized, at the 
present day, may only be mentioned Springfield llival, 
Dodd’s Mary, Neville’s Hope, Duchess of Richmond, 
Essex Rival, Widnall’s Conductor, Suffolk Hero, Ruby, 
Sussex Rival, Marquis of Lothian, Fireball, Cox’s Yel- 
low, Ansell’s Unique, Grace Darling, Climax, Ilylas. 

New varieties are, of course, procured from seed ; 
the utmost attention being paid to the parentage and 
the crossing of flowers of different colours. If sown 
in flower-pots * and aided by a little heat, the seed- 
lings, speedily planted out, will flower the first sea- 
son. Established varieties are propagated by dividing 
the large tuberous roots ; but, in doing so, care must 
be taken to have an eye to each portion of tuber, 
otherwise it will not grow. Sometimes shoots of rare 
varieties are grafted on the roots of otlu'rs. A good 
method, now generally practised, is to take cuttings 
close from the roots of the plants, as soon as they 
shoot up in the beginning of summer, and to strike them 
in small flower-pots. They strike freely, and the plants 
generally shew flower during the same season. 

Dahlias succeed best in an open situation, and in 
rich loam ; but there is scarcely any garden soil in which 
they will not thrive, if well manured. They are, how- 
ever, injured by being repeatedly planted on the same 
spot. They may stand singly like common border 
flowers, but have the most imposing appearance w hen 
seen in masses arranged according to their stature. Old 
roots often throw up a multitude of stems, which ren- 
der thinning necessary. As the plants increase in height 
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they should he furnished with strong stakes, by being 
tied to which they may withstand high winds. Dahlias 
generally continue to shew their flowers till interrupted 
by frost in the end of autumn. The roots are then 
taken up, dried, and stored in a cellar, or some other 
place where they may be secured from frost and mois- 
ture. Early in the spring, the tubers of the finer va- 
rieties are placed among leaf-mould on a hotbed, or in 
boxes in a stove, to start them, as the gardeners speak. 
When thus forwarded, they begin to flower in July, or 
six weeks earlier than usual; and cuttings taken off from 
sucli started tubers in April are sure to form flower- 
ing plants in September. 

The Auricula (Primula Auricula) is a native of the 
Alps and the Caucasus. It has long been an inmate 
of our gardens, and has generally been a favourite with 
those florists whose means and appliances are of a li- 
mited kind. Some of the most successful cultivators 
at present are among the operatives in the vicinity of 
Manchester and Paisley. 

Besides the double varieties, which have never been 
in much repute, Auriculas are classed under two divi- 
sions : the Sdf.s or plain-coloured, and the variegated 
or fainted sorts. Professed florists confine their at- 
tention to the latter : it must, however, be confessed, 
that their criteria of fine flowers are often arbitrary, 
and that, although many of their favourites are ex- 
amples of undoubted beauty, the eye of the uninitiated 
would generally prefer the simpler hues of the self- 
coloured flowers. 

The auricula, though now almost wholly an artifi- 
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cial plant, and strangely transformed from its original 
appearance, still inclines to a moist soil and shady si- 
tuation. The florists’ varieties are grown in rich com- 
posts, for the preparation of which numberless receipts 
have been given. We quote that of an experienced 
grower : — “ One barrow of rich yellow loam, or fresh 
earth from some meadow, or pasture-land, or com- 
mon, with the turf well rotted, one barrow-load of 
leaf-mould, another of cow-dung, two years old at least; 
and one pock of river, not sea sand. For strong plants 
intended for exhibition, add to the same composition, 
as a stimulant, a barrowful of well dc'cayed night-suil, 
with tlie application of a little liquid manure before the 
toj)-dressing in February, and twice more, but not oft- 
ener, in March. A portion of light, sandy, peat- earth 
may be added, as a safe and useful ingredient, particu- 
larly for plants kept in low damp situations.” 

Auriculas may be propagated from seed. It is to be 
sown in January or February in boxes, which are kept 
under cover, and exposed only to the rays of the morn- 
ing sun. When seed has been saved from the finer 
sorts, the operation is one of considerable nicety, as it 
not unfrequcntly happens that the best seedlings arc at 
first exceedingly weak. The judicious grower never 
neglects these, but rather nourishes them with double 
care. They generally flower in the second or third 
year; and the florist is fortunate who obtains three ox 
four good sorts out of a large sowing. The established 
varieties are increased by dividing the roots, an opera- 
tion which is performed in July or in the beginning of 
August. 

Fine auriculas are grown in pots about five or six 
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inches in diameter ; the longer or deeper, so much the 
better. These are kept in frames, or stages constructed 
for the purpose. For winter, perhaps, there is nothing 
better than a common hotbed frame, as this admits of 
an exact adjustment of air and temperature, things to 
which attention is absolutely necessary, as the plants 
approach the flowering season in the end of March. 
After the bloom is over, or in the beginning of June, 
the pots may be placed on stages slightly elevated, and 
facing the north. Though not absolutely necessary, it 
is useful to have the power of sheltering them from 
long-continued rains. It is usual every year to shift 
the plants, shortening the roots, and giving them a 
large portion of new soil, soon after the flowers have 
decayed. 

The Polyanthus is supposed to be a seminal variety 
of Primula vulgaris ; and is much cultivated by some 
florists. Like the auricula it has sported into many 
hundred varieties. It is not necessary to give a de- 
tailed account of its culture, as it scarcely differs from 
that of the auricula. The polyanthus, however, is the 
hardier of the two, and seldom perishes from cold. It 
may be mentioned, that there are several beautiful 
double varieties of the common Primrose, both white 
and dark purple, which are deserving of a place in every 
garden. 

The whole genus Primula merits the attention of 
the curious cultivator. P. helvetica and nivalis adorn 
the flower-borders in spring with their abundant trusses 
of blossom. P. marginata, when planted in a shady 
situation, is equally lavish of its pale and delicately 
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beautiful flowers. P. viscosa and integrifolia, with 
their intense colours, are the ornaments of the alpine 
frame ; or, with P. longifolia, farinosa, and Scotica, 
may be plunged into the margin of the American bor- 
der. A supply, however, should be kept in pots. Be- 
sides these, we might name P. cortusoidc^s, Pallasii, 
Palinuri, and others. The curious P. vcrticillata, and 
the splendid P. sinensis, are inmates of the greenhouse. 
Of this last there is a white variety, and also a double- 
flowered variety. The florist of simple taste will love 
them all. 

The Carnation (Dianthus caryophyllus) has long 
been a favourite flower, not only for the beauty hut for 
the delightful fragrance of its blossoms. It is a native of 
Germany, and it is occasionally found in an apparently 
wild state in England. The cultivation of it, however, 
is by no means (;asy, but calls forth all the resources of 
the florist. The varieties, which are very numerous, 
have been arranged under three heads : Flakes, having 
two colours, witli their stripes running quite through 
and along the petals ; Bizarres, irregularly spotted, and 
striped with not fewer than three colours ; Ficotees, 
spotted, with serrated or fringed petals. Mr Hogg, who 
has written a treatise expressly on this flower, has given 
a catalogue of nearly 350 sorts. 

Carnations are proj)agated by layers or })ipiiigs : the 
former method is most practised, but with some sorts 
piping, it is said, should be preferred. Layering is per- 
formed when the plant is in full bloom. Proper shoots 
are selected ; a few of the lower leaves are then re- 
moved ; an incision is made a little below a suitable 
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joint, passing up to the joint, but not through it : the 
shoot is then pegged down and covered with some fresh 
soil, the tip being left above ground. Layers are ge- 
nerally found to be rooted in about a month after the 
operation has been performed. Pipings are little cut- 
tings, se})arated at a joint, and planted thickly under 
bell-glasses on a slight hotbed. They require great 
attention, are precarious in their success, but form ex- 
cellent plants. 

Numerous directions have been given respecting com- 
posts for carnations. We abridge those of Hogg, who 
is tlie principal authority in this matter. Take three 
harrows of loam, one and a half of garden-mould, two 
of horse-dung, and one of coarse sand ; let these be 
mixed, and thrown into a heap, and turned over two 
or three times in the winter, particularly in frosty 
weather. ToAvards the end of November a barrow- 
load of lime is added while hot, to aid in the decompo- 
sition of the soil, and destroy worms. For the varieties 
which are liable to sport, he recommends a poorer com- 
post. 

The more robust carnations are planted out in beds 
or singly in the floAver garden; but the finer and more 
tender sorts are groAvn in pots of about a foot in diame- 
ter. ^riie time of potting is about the end of March. 
When the floAver-stcms sIicaa' themst'lves, they are fur- 
nished with rods, to which they are tied as they lengthen, 
to prevent their being broken by the Avind or other ac- 
cident. When the plants begin to expand their blos- 
soms, they are removed to a stage calculated to exhibit 
their beauties. Some florists place ligatures around the 
floAA^er-buds, in order to prevent irregular bursting, and 
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even arrange the petals, by removing distortions with 
fine-pointed scissors. 

New varieties are raised from seed. The seed of the 
hardier double or semi-double sorts often affords a very 
beautiful bed of flowers, and should not be neglected by 
those who have the command ofex tensive flower-gardens. 

The Pink is considered by botanists as merely a va- 
riety of the carnation. It is, however, very distinct in 
its character, and constant in its habits. It is one of 
the mechanics’ flowers, and is cultivated most exten- 
sively in the neighbourhood of some of the manufactur- 
ing towns. Its simple elegance does credit to the taste 
of those who select it for their favourite; and it deserves 
a place in the garden of the highest as well as the lowest 
in the land. Pinks are numerous, the growers at Pais- 
ley enumerating about three hundred varieties. Those 
are preferred which have the limb of the petals nearly 
entire, and are well marked in the centre with bright 
crimson or dark purple. 

Pinks are mostly propagated by pipings in slight hot- 
beds or under hand-glasses ; and when proper attention 
is given to the duo admission of air, they generally suc- 
ceed. Occasionally rare sorts, which are scantily fur- 
nished with grass, are propagated by layers. This 
flower docs not require such elaborate composts as some 
others, but it likes fresji light soils, w^ell manured with 
decayed cow-dung. Not more than two years of blooms 
should be taken from the same bed, and it is the prac- 
tice of most florists to have a new bed every year. The 
flower-stalk-s are supported by small sticks. As in the 
carnation, ligatures of bast-matting, or collars of card, 
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are sometimes applied to the calyces of the flowers ; hut 
this practice, however it may he followed by those who 
judge according to the technical “ criteria of a fine 
flower,” will scarcely be adopted by any who have an 
eye for natural beauty. 

Sweet Vjolkts, including varieties of Viola odorata 
and the Neapolitan and Bussian violets, are very de- 
sirabh' ornaments in the spring months ; and the fra- 
grance of tlioir flowers is delightful when strewed on 
any kind of server in the boudoir. To have them in 
perfection, a new plantation should he made every year 
as soon as they are done flowering, generally towards 
the middle or end of May, preferring damp or cloudy 
weather for the operation. 

The genus Lobelia may now he regarded as afford- 
ing a group of florists’ flowers. The leading species are 
L. cardinalis, fulgens, sjflendens, and syphilitica; but 
there arc several hyhri<ls of merit. The cardinal flower, 
of a flue scarlet colour, has long been a valued plant. 
It is j)ropagated either hy seed or by ofl’sets. L. ful- 
gens, of a rich crimson, is a still more showy species, 
forming a magnificent plant. A Lobelia bed, consisting 
of these sj)ecies, and of their hybrid offspring, having 
perhaps some of the procumbent species on the outside 
by way of edging, is calculated to produce a beautiful 
effect in the flower garden, continuing in bloom the 
whole season. Most of the kinds afford offsets readily ; 
if these be taken off and potted in autumn, in a light 
sandy soil, they may be kept in a cool frame over win- 
ter ; or the entire old plants may be put into large pots, 
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and kept in the same way, the offsets being removed in 
the spring, and forming excellent plants. 

It would lead us too much into detail to speak mi- 
nutely of Calceolaria, Phlox, Chelone, Pentstemon, 
(Enothera, and other genera, which approach the cha- 
racter of florists’ flowers. To have them in perfection, 
they should be kept in beds by themselves ; and we are 
persuaded that, were a moiety of the care bestowed 
upon them which is lavished on florists’ flowers pro- 
perly so called, they would amply repay the labour of 
the cultivator. 

The Chrysanthemum (Chrifsantlmmim sinensc), from 
the peculiar culture which it now undergoes, may be 
considered to belong to this department of flowers. It 
is a native of China, and though introduced many years 
ago, its ornamental capabilities have only recently been 
brought into notice. Flowering in November and De- 
cember, it mis up, with its many-coloured blossoms, 
the blank of a most dreary season, and affords the means 
of decorating greenhouses, conservatories, and dwell- 
ing-houses, wdien almost all other means of emhellish- 
ment tail. Forty varieties were enumerated by the 
late. Mr Sabine, in the London Horticultural Memoirs ; 
hut several others have since been introduced. The 
Chrysanthemum is hardy enough to live in the open air, 
but it requires the shelter of a wall, and from the late- 
ness of its flowering, it is only the early varieties tliat, 
even in line seasons, are enabled to unfold their blos- 
soms against a south wall in our open borders. It is 
se<m in its beauty only when grown in pots and under 
glass. Yearly plants are preferred. In the beginning 
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of April, cuttings of the last year’s shoots, about three 
inches long, are put singly into small pots, filled with 
soil composed of one-half hog-earth or leaf-mould, and 
one-lialf pure sand. Their growth is expedited at first 
by gentle heat. In about a month they are found to be 
rooted, and are placed in a cold frame, in which they 
are kept till the beginning of June, when they are put 
into larger pots, and set out in some airy situation. 
About this time the tops of the plants are pinched off 
to make them bushy, but no more side shoots are al- 
lowed to remain for flowering than the plants are likely 
to be able to support without a stake. In August 
they are again shifted into larger pots, filled with 
strong rich soil. During the whole season, the pots are 
frequently moved to prevent the roots from striking 
through, and they arc never plunged. Mr Munro of 
the London Horticultural Society’s Garden, whose me- 
thod of culture we have been describing, recommends 
liquid manure to be aj)plied from time to time in sum- 
mer and autumn. Other cultivators, in order to have a 
greater succession of flowers, and a variety in the sta- 
ture of the plants, strike cuttings at two seasons, in 
March and in May, and likewise propagated by layers 
in August. In the beginning of winter the plants are 
placed in a cold frame or vinery, and they are brought 
into a milder temperature as they are wanted. To pro- 
duce large showy plants, a few of the chrysanthemums 
of the former year may be selected, and, being freed 
from suckers, and having the mould shaken from their 
roots, may be repotted and shifted repeatedly during 
the summer and autumn. 
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Glazed houses for the reception and culture of exotic 
plants, though sometimes placed in connection with 
similar structures in the forcing department, are now 
almost universally regarded as appendages of the flower 
garden. In the hands of architects they have assumed 
a great variety of forms, and too often has practical 
utility been sacrificed to architectural taste. We shall 
confine ourselves to the exhibition of the principle of 
the most important of these, and shall limit our remarks 
to the Greenhouse, Conservatory, and the Stove. 

THE GREENHOUSE 

Is intended to afford a winter and partly a summer 
shelter to the less tender classes of exotic jilants grown 
in pots. The annexed woodcut (fig. 48) exhibits the 
old-fashioned lean-to greenhouse. The general form of 



the house is that of a vinery with pretty lofty front 
glass. The main part of the area is occupied by a stage 
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rising in steps to receive the potted plants. At some 
height above the front flue is placed a narrow horizontal 
bench of trellis-work, to receive pots containing small 
plants which require to be near the light. Slate has 
been in many cases advantageously employed in form- 
ing the pavement, the shelving, and stages of plant- 
houses. The interior air is warmed by one or two flues, 
or other heating apparatus, according to its volume. If 
a temperature of 45^ Fahr. be maintained during win- 



ter, it is sufficient. Sometimes greenhouses are con- 
structed with span-roofs and a double stage ; but they 
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out calling for the pecuniary aid of their employers. 
To this cause may be ascribed the 'perpetuation of many 
mean-looking plants, 'which, if hardy, tvotdd scarcely be 
tolerated in •well-kept shrubberies, and certainly ought 
not to encumber the greenhouse. 

Light mould produced by the rotting of turf taken 
from pastures, and mixed with sand, if necessary, or 
enriclied by the addition of leaf-mould, is well adapted 
for most greenhouse- pi ants. Some require a mixture 
of peat earth : others thrive only in pure sandy peat. 
The common means of propagation is by cuttings, in- 
serted in eartli or sand, and covered, if necessary, with 
bell-glasses. A few sorts are increased by grafting or 
layering. Nearly all may be 3’aised from the seed, 
large quantities of which are annually imported from 
abroad. It may be added, that several greenhouse- 
plants ripen their seed in this country, but tlie collect- 
ing of such seeds is too often neglected. 

Many of these plants require shifting and fresh earth 
twice a-year ; all of them should be repotted once a-year 
at least. It is the common practice to examine their 
roots in spring or the early part of summer, and re- 
moving the matted fibres, to put them into larger pots 
if necessary. As room is extremely valuable in limited 
greenhouses, it is desirable that the jdants sliould be 
kept of a moderate size ; and they are, therefore, rather 
to be under-potted than otherwise. Many of the free- 
growing plants require to be shifted again in August; 
at which period of the year, it is considered preferable 
to repot those which need to be disturbed only once 
a-year. During the summer months, a great proportion 
of the inmates of the greenhouse are placed in the open 
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air, on a spot paved with flagstones, or laid with coal- 
ashes, to prevent the entrance of earth-worms into the 
pots, and the spot selected should he well sheltered 
from high winds. Meanwhile, their place in the green- 
house may be occupied by balsams and other tender 
annuals of a showy character. On the approach of 
winter the plants are again placed under cover. All 
that is necessary in the management of the greenhouse 
in winter, is to keep up a steady but very moderate 
temperature, to preclude the evil elfects of damp by 
regular airing in mild dry weather, and to attend to 
slight watering where it may be needed. 

It is wxirthy of remark, tliat many species of green- 
house-plants flourish mucli more luxuriantly, and make 
a finer aj)pearance when in flowxT, if jdanted in the 
open border during the summer months. Cultivators 
should therefore diligently propagate such plants by 
cuttings in pots placed in hotbeds in early spring, so 
as to have a store for planting out in Junc‘. 

Of late years, particular genera of plants have come 
greatly into vogue, and it would bo an omission not 
to notice some of them. Among the foremost may be 
mentioned the Pelargonium, wdth its affinities. The 
Pelargoniums are of easy culture, l)eing propagated 
readily by cuttings, and requiring only to bo shifted 
from time to time. Young plants are very liable to 
be attacked l)y the aphidoii or green fly. The most 
effectual cure is tobacco-water (as procured from manu- 
facturers of tobacco, not a mere infusion of tobacco). 
If the plant is small, it may be dipped into the liquid 
for a minute or two, not only wdth im])unity, but with 
great advantage, the insects being thus killed. Equal 
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to these, in point of beauty of colour, and certainly 
superior in elegance of form, is the family of Cape 
heaths, or Ericoe, Of this genus there are said to be 
600 species, considerably more than the half of which 
exist in our collections. Many heaths may be raised 
from seed, which occasionally ripens in this country ; 
the most common mode of propagation, however, is by 
cuttings, and this in some species is attended with dif- 
ficulty. Very small cuttings are stuck into the purest 
white sand, and closely covered with bell-glasses. The 
Ericac require a peaty and sandy soil, and great atten- 
tion in watering and giving plenty of air. To have 
them in perfection, a separate house is indispensable. 
The heath-house should be very well lighted, easily and 
thoroughly ventilated, and so planned that the plants 
may be near the glass; at the same time provision 
should be made, by means of rollers of thin canvas, to 
protect the plants from the scorching rays of the sum- 
mer sun, which are apt to induce mildew. For further 
information, we may refer to the excellent little treatise 
of the late Mr M‘Nab of the Iloyal Botanic Garden, 
Edinburgh, whose success in this department is quite 
unrivalled, and in whose hands Cape lieaths attained 
a splendour which, we believe, they never reached in 
the environs of Table Mountain itself. The Epacridoi 
are a lovely tribe from New Holland, which should be 
cultivated along with the Cape heaths ; particularly 
Epacris impressa, nivalis, variabilis, and campanulata, 
The superb genus Camellia is the only other that 
shall here be noticed. To the elegance of the finest 
evergreen, the Camellia japonica unites the beauty of 
the fairest rose. The Camellia, though a native of 
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Japan, is not particularly tender, but, from some pecu- 
liarities in its constitution, its culture requires a con- 
siderable degree of attention and care. Cuttings of 
the single red variety strike freely, and upon these, as 
stocks, the finer sorts are grafted by inarching or side- 
grafting. The soil generally employed is a mixture of 
peat and light loam. Care must be taken not to allow 
the roots to become matted in the pots. The young 
plants should be shifted at least once a- year : when 
old, and in large tubs, shifting once in two years will 
be sufficient. It is found beneficial to apply a certain 
increased degree of heat while the plants arc growing, 
and till they form flower-buds fur the following season. 
To have Camellias in perfection, a house with a span- 
roof should be appropriated for their reception. 

THE CONSERVATORY. 

In the Conservatory, the chief plants grow in beds 
of earth sunk in the floor. Fig. 50 shews the principle 
of this species of house. The beds marked b h are filled 
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with a light soil, calculated for the plants which are to 
inhabit them. Fig. 51 represents the front elevation 
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Fig. 51. 

of the roof, constructed on the ridge andfurrow principle. 
Numerous varieties of this structure also have appeared, 
and some most sumptuous examples have been erected 
in the gardens of the opulent. With similar restric- 
tions as in the greenhouse, the conservatory may be 
said to be capable of assuming any form. Ornamental 
climbing plants are generally trained under tlic rafters, 
with a fine effect ; such as Passifiora kennesina, Doli- 
chos lignosus, Ipoma'a coccinea, Michauxii, Ilorsfallia^, 
and rubro-cajrulea. 

Conservatonj Plants , — These are coTnj)Osed of a se- 
lection from the numerous inmates of the grccmhousc. 
They should be naturally of an elegant form, capable 
in general of sustaining themselves without the support 
of stakes, and somewliat hardy in their constitution. 
Many of the Australian plants, particularly the Acacias 
and llanksias, arc well adapted for this purpose. The 
ascending Proteas of the Cape, Clethra arborea of Ma- 
deira, and many others of a similar habit, may likewise 
take their place in this department. To these maybe 
added a few of the hardier Heaths and Camellias, to- 
gether with the broad-leaved Myrtle, double-flowering 
Pomegranate, Camj)hor-laurel, Tea- tree, and some of 
the varieties of the magnificent llhododendron arbo- 
reum. Any wall in the interior of the house may be 
furnished with a trellis, and covered with such climbing 
plants as Loniccra japonica, Mauraridya semperflorens 
and Barclayana, and the trailing Pelargoniums. In the 
management of the conservatory, abundant air should 
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be admitted, and care should be taken not to allow 
the plants to become drawn, or too tall and spindle- 
formed by overcrowding. They should be so pruned 
as to keep them comparatively short and bushy ; but 
after all })ains have been taken, the time at length ar- 
rives, when they either disfigure themselves by pressing 
against the roof-glass, or must submit to the no less 
distorting process of a violent amputation. To meet 
such exigencies, it is recommended that, wherever there 
is also a greenhouse, a few plants should be kept in 
training for the cons(;rvatory, and substituted in the 
room of any that, from excess of growth, become un- 
manageable. After all, the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
summers of the conservatoi'y will always be the finest ; 
and when a longiT series of years have gone by, and 
the plants have outgrown the space allotted to them, 
perhaps the best thing that can be done is to change 
the whole interior of the house, plants, earth, and all. 
If this operation be anticipated, and for a year or two 
prepared for, sutiiciently large ])Iants may be had in 
readiness, and th(‘ appearanci^ of a well-furnished house 
be again pretty well attained in a single season. It is 
scarcely necessary to ad<l, that the neatness v.hich is 
so desirable everywhere in the tlower garden is abso- 
lutely iiidispensalde in the conservatory. 


THE STOVE. 

The Plant- Stove may either be a dr^-stove or a bark- 
stove, or both combined, and is applied to the cultiva- 
tion of tropical plants which rcipiirc an elevated tem- 
perature. The dry-stove may be considered as a green- 
house, having a lai’ger than usual apparatus for the 
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production of heat. The bark-stove is furnished some- 
what in the manner of a pinery, with a receptacle to 
contain a bed of fermenting tanners’ bark, into which 
the pots are plunged. In this country, stoves are re- 
garded as belonging rather to the botanic than to the 
flower garden : they arc extremely useful, however, in 
the latter ; for, besides presenting the florist with many 
unusual forms of vegetation, they afibrd in summer a 
variety of beautiful plants, which, as they come into 
bloom, may be introduced into the cooler greenhouse or 
conservatory, and remain there till the flowering season 
is over. 

Stove- Plants . — There are many beautiful plants, na- 
tives of tropical regions, which are cultivated in our 
stoves, but w^hich, owing to the high temperature they 
require, can be only occasionally visited with pleasure. 
This may account for the fact, that ornamental plant- 
stoves are seldom found but in first-rate gardens, even 
where the price of fuel is inconsiderable. It is unneces- 
sary to he minutci respecting the culture of dry-stove 
plants, it being pr(‘cisely that of greenhouse plants, 
differing only in the increased degree of lieat. Many 
dry-stove plants are succulent, such as those belonging 
to the genera Cactus, Aloe, and Mesembryanthemum. 
These require rather an arid soil, composed of a little 
light loam mixed wdth lime-rubbish or shivers. One of 
the most successful growers of the cactus tribe w^as the 
late Mr Henderson at Woodhall. The compost which 
he employed consisted of 1 part rotted dung, 1 rot- 
ted leaves, 1 heath mould, 1 J loam, and I coarse sand, 
all well mixed together ; and the pot was nearly one- 
third filled with shreds, so as to form an effectual drain. 
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Some of the species, such as Cactus spcciosus, and Ce- 
reus flagelliformis, are improved, and made to flower 
more freely, hy being kept growing vigorously in an 
airy greenhouse during the summer months. The bark- 
stove plants thrive best in a confined moist atmosphere, 
possessing something of the tepid vapour peculiar to the 
equatorial climes. In order to furnish bottom-heat, a 
bark-pit is prepared, into which the pots or tubs are 
sunk ; and the air is heated by Hues, by steam, or, what 
is better, by hot water. Along the front glass, and on 
the back wall, are shelves, on wliicli pots may be ar- 
ranged, according as the plants require light or shade. 
Small cisterns, too, are introduced to contain tender 
aquatics. Along the rafters some of the more elegant 
species of Passiflora, such as P. quadrangularis, may be 
trained ; and through the branches of some of the w^oody 
plants, Cuscuta chilensis, Tropjeolum tricolorum and 
Jarrattii, and other tender climbers may be allowed to 
twine themselves. In the pit may be plunged some of 
the Palms, those princes of ]>lants, particularly the 
Chinese Plantain, Musa Cavendisliii, wdiicli is of com- 
paratively liumble growth, and often yields its fruit 
when not exceeding six feet in height. 

On the front shelves are occasionally placed shallow^ 
troughs filled with sphagnum, and fragments of peat- 
moss, or decayed w ood, for the reception of orchideous 
plants and other (‘pipliytes. 

TROPICAL ORCHlDACEiE. 

Till within the last few years, the cultivation of or- 
chidaceous plants w^as deemed too difllcult to be at- 
tempted in private establishments, and was resigned to 
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Royal Gai*dens. A great revolution in this respect 
has since taken place; epiphytes being now extensively 
cultivated. The collection of such plants in the prin- 
cipal nurscry-giirdens is vast. Some amat<3ur cultiva- 
tors eminently excel in them ; such as the Duke of 
Devonshire at Chatsworth, where Sir Joseph Paxton 
presides ; the Duke of Buccleuch at Dalkeitli, under 
the direction of ]\Ir M'Intosh, the well-known horti- 
cultural writer; Earl Fitzwilliain at Wentworth, and 
others. More than 1000 species of epiphytes are 
now in cultivation. They are all tropical productions, 
and, of course, need stove-heat in this country; hut 
those from the East Indies require a higher tempera- 
ture and more humid atmospluTe than those from 
South America. In Scotland, the cultivation of tro- 
pical epiphytes is carried to great perfection at the Bo- 
tajiic Gardens of Edinburgh, under Mr James M‘Nal), 
and also at the Experinu'ntal Garden of the Caledonian 
Horticultural Society, under Mr W. W. Evans ; and 
the practices followed in these establishments are here 
rc'commcnded. It has now be(*n fully ascertained, by 
extensive expc'rience, that their cultivation is not nearly 
so difficult as was formerly supposed. AYhcn ])ots or 
shallow pans are used, they should be well furnished 
at bottom with shivers, or broken bricks or tiles, to 
drain off superfluous moisture, and then filled up with 
oblong pieces of spongy peat, between two and thri. j 
inches in length, and more than an inch in breadth and 
depth. Chips of ridten sticks, and tufts of dtJcayed 
hypnum or sphagnum, and the mixture of fibrous roots, 
which may be grubbed up in any wood having a light 
or sandy soil, may often be used with advantage, for 
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tlie growth of Dendrobiums ; and, for all, wicker baskets 
suspended by wires from the rafters, where peat would 
be apt to get too dry and hard. Some kinds are the 
better for being fostered with the bottom-heat of a tan- 
bed. The roots are generally thrown out near the sur- 
face : a principal point in the culture consists in en- 
couraging the development of these ; the compost of 
peat and other substances should, therefore, be raised 
several inches above the margin of the pot, so tliat the 
superficial roots may have free scope. It is not ne- 
cessary that the ])eat used should be dried; in general 
it is found to answer best when it is rather soft and 
spongy. When the peat is dry, it is difficult to get 
W'ooden pegs to penetrate without breaking tlie })eat, 
particularly for Stanhoj>eas, or plants requiring to be 
piled high up. The plants may be piled on the peat 
from 6 to 18 inches, according to the size of th(‘ 
plant, and of the j)ot used. Stardiopeas are found to 
flower best when planted on rough peat, a considerable 
height above the edge of the pots or flats used, so as to 
allow tlie flowers to come out from the crevices of the 
peat. They are also cultivated successfully in baskets 
of copper wire, made with the work wry open, and 
filled with sphagnum moss. The former method is 
particularly adapted for a warm, dry atmosphere ; and 
the latter for a warm, moist atmosphere. In wire 
baskets, likewise, amongst rough peat, tlie various 
species of Epiphyllum, wdth Dryiuonia punctata and 
Brugmansia floribunda, may be successfully cultivated. 

The following epiphytes are easily cultivateil in a 
vinery or a pine-pit, in pots filled with pieces of 
peat : Catasetum tridentatum, floribundum ; Brassia 
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maculata ; Oncidium flexuosum, pulvinatum ; Gongora 
atro-purpurea ; Cattleya intermedia, Forl>esii, labiata, 
crispa; Zygopetalon Mackayi; Stanhopea insignis, 
grandiflora, oculata, tigrina, Devoniana ; Crytopodium 
Andersonii ; Acropera Loddigesii. The following kinds 
are well adapted for Ixdng placed in pots filled with 
hypnum or sphagnum, and suspended from the rafters : 
Dendrohium Pierardi, cucullatum, speciosum ; Onci- 
dium bifolium, papileo, junceum ; Fernandesia ele- 
gans; Aeranthes grandiflora; Vanda teres, inultiflora; 
Broughtonia sanguinea; Bodriguezia secunda. Some 
of the larger species grow best in rough, black peat-soil, 
and flower freely under ordinary treatment in a stove ; 
such as Phajus maculatus ; Calanthe veratrifolia ; Ble- 
tia maculata; Peristeria elata ; Cymbidium sinense, aloe- 
folium, ensifolium ; Cy})ripedium insigne and venus- 
tum. The Vanilla pi antifolia maybe cultivated in the 
same way ; and it has been found that if the retina- 
culum be carefully removed from the top of the stig- 
ma, and the anther turned down to the stigma, the 
very fragrant fruit of tliis plant may be produced in our 
stoves. 

A principal object should be to imitate, in some mea- 
sure, the native climate of these orchidacete ; to give 
them a dry or hot season, a rainy or watering period, 
and a cold or winter season. Generally speaking, the 
dry season may include May, June, and July ; the wa- 
tering period, August, September, and October; and the 
cold season, the rest of the year. 

The propagation of these epiphytes is not in general 
difficult. Many sorts form pseudo-bulbs, by means of 
which they are readily multiplied. In others, if the 
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rhizoma or root-stock be divided, with a piece of stem 
adhering, there is little risk of failure. These plants 
come into flower at all seasons of the year. The blos- 
soms of many are beautiful, and of the most curious 
structure, and some are fragrant. 


Before closing, we may remark, that the various bota- 
nical structures just described may be efficiently grouped 
into one imposing assemblage, as that exhibited in the 
following page. Fig. 52 ; a being a palm-house ; h for 
New Ilolland plants ; c* large greenliouse ; and the in- 
termediate spaces being occupied by dry- stove, heath - 
house, and greenliouses. This mode is, of course, suited 
only for places of the first order, where splendour is an 
object, where everything is on a great scale, and expense 
little regarded. In a vast proportion of cases txionomy 
must be studied ; and in villa gardens the ornamental 
plant-house is very often attached to the library or the 
drawing-room, or has a covered communication from 
these apartments. A good plan for such a glazed house 
may be found in the Gardener’s Magazine, vol. vi., 
p. 664. 
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JANUARY. 


Kitchen- Garden . — Trcncli and manure borders for 
cjirly crops. Sow early frame peas, preferring tbe 
white Warwick variety and early Charlton in the be- 
ginning of the month, and Knight’s dwarf marrowfat 
about the end of the month; Marshall’s early dwarf, 
early mazagan, and longpod beans, during the first 
and last weeks ; a few onions, early horn carrots and 
round-leaved spinach for early crops, on very light soils; 
as also curled parsley, if not done in August, on a warm 
border; short-topped radish in two or three sowings, 
at a. week’s interval, in the same situation. In the last 
fortnight sow hardy green and brown Dutch hdtuce. 

Plant fruit-trees in general, in open weather, mulch- 
ing the trc(is to protect them from the drought which 
may occur in Kspring. Plant shallot and garlic. 

Prune all sorts of fruit-trees in mild weather or in 
moderate frosts, nailing only in fine weather; wash 
those trees infested with insects, w'ith a mixture of soap- 
suds, flowers of sulphur, and tobacco liquor.* 

* We have not deenicil it necessary to treat separately, or at 
length, of the means of destroying insects ; many of the nostrums 
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Forcing Department . — About the end of the month, 
prepare for makins; up hotbeds for early cucumbers 
and melons, at least where a pit heated with hot water 
is not in use. Sow salads, carrots, and kidney-beans 
on slight hotbeds. So^v peas in cold frames for trans- 
planting. Force asparagus, sea-kale, and rhubarb, in 
hotbcids in pits, in the mushroom-house, or in the open 
garden by covers surrounded with litter. Give air in 
line weather, and water spjiringly, to the pinery and 
cucumber pit ; and to other forcing houses, according 
to the progress of the trees. Attend to forced kidney- 
beans find strawberries. Give abundance of air to the 
greenhouse, conservatory, and alpine frame, but little 
water. Continue to force roses, kalmias, rhododen- 
drons, and hardy flowers and bulbs, for the decoration 
of the greenhouse, or to be taken into the lobby or the 
drawing-room. Most of these ought to be potted and 
prc|)ared in autumn. 

Flower Garden . — Plant dried tubers and bulbs of 
border flowers, if' not done in autumn ; but the plant- 

recommon(l(;(l proving very inefficient. The wash here mentioned 
is perhaps the best and simplest for the stems and branches of wall 
fruit-trees. Some prefer making it of the consistence of paint and 
laying it on with a brusli. One advice we would tender to all gar- 
deners, — not to be anxious to kill the smaller kinds of the feathered 
songsters, the soft-billed warblers of the garden, which are often 
suspected of attacking blossom or fruit, when they are only pick- 
ing off caterpillars or aphides, their favourite food. Even the 
common sparrow and the blue titmouse are useful in destroying 
the larvje of the moths which infest fruit-trees. In hothouses, 
the keeping of the walls and framework clean, by frequent white- 
washing and painting, is very important ; and much benefit re- 
sults from occasionally filling them with the smoke of tobacco- 
paper, and then thoroughly syringing the plants. 
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ing of the roots of the finer florists’ flowers ought to he 
deferred till next month. 

Transplant herbaceous plants and evergreen shrubs 
in light soils, if not done in autumn ; also deciduous 
trees, shrubs, and hedges. Lay edgings in fine weather. 

Sow mignonette, stocks, and other annuals, in pots ; 
sow sweet peas, and a few hardy annuals, on a warm 
border. Give stage auriculas and carnations abundance 
of air ; but keep them rather dry, to prevent damping 
off. 


FEBRUARY. 

Kitchen Garden , — Continue to trench and manure 
the quarters for early crops. Sow beans and peas in 
the beginning and also at the end of the month ; a few 
early cabbages, to replace the last sowing in August ; 
red cabbages and savoys in the last week. Sow also 
early horn carrot ; Dutch turnip ; onions for a full crop 
in light soils, with a few Scotch leeks. Sow chervil, 
fennel, and lettuce for succession, with radishes and 
round-leaved spinach, twice in the course of the month ; 
small salads every fortnight. 

Plant Jerusalem artichokes, garlic, horse-radish, and 
early potatoes ; in the last \veck, a full crop of early 
cabbages on light soil. All sorts of fruit-trees may 
still be planted; strawberries about the end of the 
month. Transplant for seed, if not done before, all the 
brassica tribe, including cabbage, cauliflow(ir, turnip, 
&c. ; also carrots, onions, beet, celery, endive, leeks, 
and parsnips. Transplant to the bottom of the south- 
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aspected wall a few of the peas sown in November for 
the first crop. 

Prune apricots, peaches, nectarines, and plums, be- 
fore the buds he much swelled; also apples, pears, 
cherries, gooseberries, currants, and raspberries, before 
the end of the month. Finish the dressing of vines. 
Keep the fruit-room free from spoiled fruit, and now 
shut it close, admitting as little air as possible. 

Forcing Department . — Plant out melons and cucum- 
bers on hotbeds and in pits, sowing more for succes- 
sion. Sow carrots, turnips, and early celery; caiili- 
floAver to be afterwards planted out. Soav New Zealand 
spinach in pots. Plant early potatoes on slight hot- 
beds. Continue the forcing of asparagus, rhubarb, and 
sea-kale. Pine-apple plants require little air or water 
at this season, except young plants in dung-frames, 
which ought to be kept free from damp : shift fruiting 
plants by the middle of the montb, if not done in Au- 
gust. Continue the forcing of all sorts of fruits. Those 
Avho have not commenced sooner, and who have a small 
establishment, will find the middle or end of this month 
a good season to begin the forcing of vines or peaches. 
Be careful to protect the stems of vines that are outside 
of the forcing-houses. 

Let the greenhouse and conservatory liaA e plenty of 
air in mild weather. Put in an extra quantity, if not 
done in autumn, of cuttings of desirable half-hardy 
greenhouse genera for the flower garden ; such as Pe- 
largonium, Fuchsia, Salpiglossis, Calceolaria, Helio- 
tropiiim, Salvia, Verbena, Petunia, Alonsoa, Mimulus, 
Lobelia, Maurandya, Tropa^olum, Bouvardia, llodo- 
chiton, Leptospermum, Anagallis. Many species and 
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varieties of such genera are of great beauty, and con- 
tribute most essentially to the rich appearance of the 
flower garden during the summer and autumn months. 
Sow stocks, a few tender annuals and dahlia seed, on 
a slight hotbed or in pots. 

Flower Garden, — In good weather, plant dried roots, 
including most of the finer florists’ flowers ; continue the 
transplanting of hardy biennial flowers, and perennial 
herbaceous plants, shrubs, and deciduous trees. 

Sow in the last week mignonette, and several species 
of hardy annuals, in a warm border for subsequent trans- 
planting, — j)articularly Clarkia, Collinsia, Collomia, 
Eutoca, Gilia, Limnaiithes, Nemophila, (Enotliera, 


MARCH. 

Kitchen Garden . — This is a busy month. Main 
crops of peas, beans, cabbages, and onions, leeks, car- 
rots, parsni[)s, Brussels sprouts, borecoles, lettuces, and 
spinach, are now to be sown. Where space is rather 
limited, some of the crops, especially peas and beans, 
may occupy drills four or five feet asunder, so as to per- 
mit the interlining of savoys or broccoli, during sum- 
mer. In the beginning, and also in the end of the month, 
sow turnips and savoys. In the last fortnight, sow as- 
paragus, cauliflower, sea-kale, couve tronchunda, car- 
doons, celery, and most of the culinary aromatics, as 
dill, fennel, parsley. Small salads, such as cresses and 
mustard, should be sown every ten days, and a row of 
chervil at the end of the month. 

Plant early potatoes in the first week, and a main 
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crop during the last fortnight. Strawberries, Jerusa- 
lem artichoke, sea-kale, asparagus, and peas raised in 
frames, may now be planted out. Full crops of cab- 
bages should also be planted out, and cauliflowers under 
hand-glasses. Propagate by slips the various pot-herbs, 
as mint, sage, savory, tansy, tarragon, sorrel. Fork 
over the asparagus bed, avoiding the buds as much as 
possible. Transfer New Zealand spinach seedlings into 
single pots. 

Fruit Garden . — Finish the planting and pruning of 
fi'uit-trees before the middle of the month. Protect 
those coming into blossom with the various coverings 
usually employed, or by giving a little heat to flued 
walls. Begin grafting in the third week ; dig and 
dress between the rows of gooseberries, currants, and 
other fruit trees, if not already done. Kill wasps wlion 
they first appear, for the death of every individual at 
this })eriod is equal to the destruction of a colony in 
autumn. 

Forcing Garden . — Proceed with the forcing of me- 
lons and cucumbers, giving air, and applying linings to 
maintain the y^roper temperature. Examine y)ine-ay>ple 
suckers and crowns, })ottiiig those that have been kept 
in tan during the winter ; rey)otting those that require 
larger pots, and dressing the roots of such as are sickly, 
about the middle of the month, shift to the succession- 
pit, and give a top-dressing to the fruiting ])lants : turn 
the tan, and add new bark to the ])its, to keep iij) bot- 
tom-heat. In the vinery and y)each-house, attend to the 
keeping down of insects by watering ; and promote the 
growth of the young shoots by steaming in the evenings. 
Graft vines when the shoots are sprung about fifteen 
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inches. Sow seeds of capsicum and tomato ; also ten- 
der annuals for the stove. Sow salads, early horn car- 
rot, and early Dutch turnip on slight hotbeds during 
the first fortnight ; as also celery and cauliflower for 
transplanting. Force strawberries and kidney-beans ; 
and continue the forcing of roses, rhododendrons, kal- 
mias, hardy flowers, and bulbs. 

Greenhouse . — More water may be given than for- 
merly. Sow seeds of greenhouse and hothouse plants ; 
also the different sorts of tender annuals ; pot off* those 
sown last month. Sliift greenhouse find stove plants ; 
plant tuberoses in pots for forcing; remov(i the forced 
shrubs and plants, as they come into flower, from the 
forcing-houses to the conservatory and greenhouse ; 
attend to the al})ine and auricula frames. Begin to 
propagate greenhouse and stove plants by cuttings. 

Flower Garden and Shrubbery . — In the last week, 
sow liardy annuals in the borders, with biennials that 
flower the first season ; as also perennials. Plant 
anemone and ranunculus roots. Transplant from the 
nursery to their final sites annuals sown in autumn, 
with biennials and perennial herbaceous plants. Pro- 
pagate perennials from root-slips and offsets. Protect 
tulips, hyacinths, and choice flowers, from severe wea- 
ther. In the last week, put into heat the finer sorts 
of dahlias, so as to start them, and prepare them for 
propagation by cuttings and by division of the roots. 
In the first week, complete the planting of hardy deci- 
duous trees and shrubs ; and finish the planting of 
evergreens by the middle ; but some of the hardier sorts 
may still be planted towards the end of the month. 
Likewise finish the pruning of all deciduous trees and 
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hedges as soon as possible. Attend to the dressing of 
shrubberies, laying of turf-edgings, and to the state of 
gravel-walks. 


APRIL. 

Kitchen Garden . — Sow main crops of asparagus, 
sea-kale, beet, salsify, scorzoncra, skirret, carrots, and 
onions, on heavy soils ; also peas, l)cans, turnips, spi- 
nach, celery, cabbages, savoys, and German greens, for 
succession. Sow broccoli and kidney-beans both in 
the second and in the last week ; cardoons not before 
the end of the month. Small salads should be sown 
twice or thrice during the month ; also sweet herbs, if 
not sown last month. 

Plant cauliflower, cabbages, artichokes, sea-kale, 
lettuce ; and finish the planting of the main croi)s of 
potatoes ; and also of strawberries. Propagate all sorts 
of pot-herbs, and sweet herbs, such as lavender, mar- 
joram, hyssop, balm, and pennyroyal. Attend to the 
hoeing and thinning of spinach, onions, turnips, and 
carrots. Earth up cabbages, cauliflower, peas, beans, 
and early potatoes. Stake up peas ; blanch sea-kale 
and rhubarb in the open air, by covering with straw or 
leaves, or with boxes or earthenware covers. If some 
roots of scarlct-runntrs and of Indian cress have been 
preserved over winter in dry sand, free from frost, they 
may now be planted out, and will afford an early show 
of flowers and crop of fruit. 

Fruit-Trees , — No pruning or planting ought to be 
left unfinished till this period ; stone-fruits, in particu- 
lar, are much injured by spring pruning. If vines 
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have been neglected, rubbing off the buds that are not 
wanted is now safer than pruning. Protect blossoms 
of the finer sorts of fruit-trees on the walls. 

Forcing , — Continue the preparation of succession 
beds and pits for cucumbers and melons. Attend par- 
ticularly to the cultivation of those in operation. Sow 
gourds and basil. Pot love-apples and capsicums. At- 
tend to the routine culture of the pinery, giving water 
and air when necessary ; keeping up the bottom-heat 
with linings and additions of new tan. In forcing- 
houses, from the variable state of the weather, consi- 
derable vigilance is required in giving air. Keep down 
red spider (acarus) in the more advanced houses, by 
frequent syringings. Continue the usual operations of 
disbudding and thinning of fruit, and take care to keep 
up the proper temperature. As the weather may now 
be expected to be mild, those who have only a single 
vinery, melon, or cucumber frame, will find the begin- 
ning or middle of this moqth a proper season to com- 
mence forcing with the best chance of success. 

Greenhouse, Sfc . — Little artificial heat will be re- 
quired except in frosty weather. An abundant supply 
of air and moisture is now necessary. The glass should 
be kept off the alpine frames, except in frosty nights. 
Attend to the protection of stage auriculas from frost, 
as the flower-buds are easily injured. Sow all sorts of 
tender annuals. Proceed with all necessary shiftings 
in the greenhouse and stove. Remove camellias, when 
the flowers are over, to the stove or forcing-houses, as 
they require heat to make them form healthy shoots and 
flower-buds for next season. Propagate chrysanthe- 
mums by dividing the roots, and all sorts of rare and 
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fine plants, by cuttings or by grafting. Pot off tender 
annuals and cuttings of half-hardy greenhouse plants, 
which were put in to strike in the autumn or in Fe- 
bruary, for the use of the flower-borders. 

Flower Garden and Shrubbery . — Sow main or suc- 
cession croj)S of annuals of all sorts ; half-hardy an- 
nuals in warm borders, or on slight hotbeds. Biennials 
and perennials should be sown before the middle of the 
month. Plant Tigridia pavonia and fine stocks. Finish 
the transplanting of herbaceous j)erennials by the end 
of the first week. Protect stage auriculas and hyacinths 
from extremes of every description of weather ; and 
tulips from hoar-frosts and heavy rains. Plant out 
tender deciduous trees and shrubs raised in pots, lie- 
move part of tlie coverings of all tender shrubs and 
plants in the first week, and the remainder at the end of 
the month. Form and repair lawns and grass-walks, 
by laying turf and sowing jxjrennial grass-seeds. 


MAY. 

Kitchen Garden . — Sow small salads every week ; ra- 
dishes and lettuces thrice during the month ; spinach 
once a-fortnight ; carrots and onions for late drawing ; 
kidney-beans in the first week and last fortnight; peas 
and beans, cabbages, Brussels sprouts, borecole, broc- 
coli, savoys, and German greens for late crops. The 
last sowing of cauliflower for the season should be about 
the 20th. Cardoons may be sown from the middle to 
the end of the month. Sow pumpkins and cucumbers 
on a warm border in the last week. Continue the va- 
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rious operations of hoeing and earthing-up the different 
crops. 

Fruit-Trees . — Disbud peaches, nectarines, and other 
early trees against the walls ; also attend to the thin- 
ning of fruit. Give occasional washings with the engine 
to keep down insects. A little brown or Scotch snufl 
dusted over the trees after watering will efiectually de- 
stroy greenfly. Pick caterpillars from gooseberries 
and wall-trees, on their first appearance. Mulch, if 
not done before, all newly-planted fruit-trees, watering 
abundantly in dry weather. Remove from raspberries 
and strawberries all suckers and runners that are not 
wanted. 

Forcing . — Attend to the cultivation of the melon and 
cucumber frames, regulating the air, heat, moisture, 
and shade, according to the state of the plants ; keep- 
ing them free from insects ; thinning and training the 
vines ; also renewing the dung-linings when necessary. 
Continue the planting of fresh beds, raising more young 
plants from seeds and cutting for late, crops ; the cut- 
tings producing less luxuriant but more fruitful plants. 
Go on with the usual culture of the pinery : give abun- 
dance of heat and water, and try to keep down all sorts 
of insects. The grape-vines and peach-trees will re- 
quire attention, according to the progress they have 
made, in regulating the young shoots, thinning tlui 
fruit, and tying up the shoulders of such clusters of 
grapes as hang loosely, or are of a large size : Give 
frequent washings with the engine to the foliage, and a 
good supply of water to the borders ; also abundance 
of air. Plant out basil. Plant pumpkins and pick- 
ling cucumbers, tinder hand-glasses, on dung ridges, 
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or in those frames that have been used for early vege- 
tables, most of which will be cleared off by the third or 
last week. 

Greenhouse, 8^c , — ^Turn out hardy plants about the 
middle, and the more tender at the latter end, of the 
month ; retaining a part, of the finest and most showy 
plants for the decoration of the greenhouse during the 
summer and autumn, when the regular inmates are 
chiefly placed abroad in the garden. Sow tender an- 
nuals for succession, potting and shifting those sown at 
an earlier period, and removing them from the frames 
to the greenhouse or conservatory as they come into 
flower. Continue to propagatcj, by cuttings, the difler- 
ent kinds of plants that arc now fit for that purpose, 
potting off such as arc rooted, llemove stage auri- 
culas to their summer quarters, in some shady place 
with a north exposure. The alpine frame will require 
little more than a good supply of water, with occasional 
shiftings, and propagating a few of the early flowering 
plants. Sow some hardy annuals, and ten-week stocks, 
for late flowering. Sj)ecies of Petunia, Tweedia, Tro- 
pa!oliim, and Anagallis; with Maurandya, Rhodochi- 
ton, and Lophospermum, may be planted as climbers 
against trellisses or walls. 

Flower Garden . — Sow annuals for succession; bien- 
nials in the last week, in the nursery compartment, for 
planting out next year. Propagate by cuttings dahlias, 
pansies, double wallflowers, rockets, scarlet lychnis, 
and lobelias, by dividing the roots. Plant out, during 
the first week, dahlias, hardy pelargoniums, stocks, cal- 
ceolarias, and half-hardy annuals, protecting them from 
slight frosts. By the middle and end of the month 
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masses of such plants as the following may he formed 
with safety ; Pelargoniums, various species and varie- 
ties, Hcliotropium, Fuchsia, Salpiglossis, Nieremher- 
gia, Salvia, Verbena, Bouvardia, Erica, Lobelia. Pro- 
tect tulips, ranunculuses, and anemones from the mid- 
day sun, from rain, and winds. Remove the coverings 
from all tender plants in the open air ; tying up plants 
where necessary ; clearing the walks, borders, and cut- 
ting the grass every ten days ; for much of the beauty 
of a flower garden is lost if attention be not given to 
those operations. 

Shrubbery , — Planting out of tender evergreens from 
pots may be continued ; but any other kind of trans- 
])lanting will he carried on at considerable risk, except 
in very moist and cloudy weather. Proceed with the 
laying down of lawns and gravel- walks, keeping the 
grass short, and the borders and walks free from weeds. 


JUNE. 

Kitchen Garden . — Sow peas and beans for late 
crops. The kinds used for early crops arc likewise best 
for this purpose. Sow salading every ten days ; also 
carrots and onions for drawing young. In the begin- 
ning of the month sow endive for an early crop. In 
the first week sow cardoons and turnips for succession ; 
and in the third week for a full autumn crop. Sow 
scarlet and white runners for a late crop ; and in the 
middle of the month, early cabbages, to be used as 
coleworts. 

Plant full crops of broccoli, Brussels sprouts, savoys* 
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German greens, and leeks ; ridge out early celery, and 
successional crops of cabbage and cauliflower. In the 
first fortnight of the month, put out cucumber plants, in 
a warm border, placing hand-glasses over them ; these 
will afibrd small cucumbers for pickling. Draw and 
store winter onions. 

Fruit-Trees . — Attend ])articularly to the training and 
pruning of the summer shoots of all descrij)tions of 
w^all and trdlis trees. Standards do not recpiire this, ex- 
cept those tliat are trained en pi/ramide or eu qnenowille. 
Mulch and water fruit-trees and strawberries in dry 
weather, desisting from %vatering as soon as the fruit 
begins to ripen. Net ov(*r clierry-tre(is, to protect the 
fruit Iroin birds. Destroy insects by frequent wfishings, 
and directing tobacco -smoke against them, or by strew- 
ing snuff (the fine powder of tobacco) over them.. In 
the first w^eek, jdant out love-apples in vacant spaces 
along the bottom of a south wall. 

Forcing . — Proceed with planting melons and cucum- 
bers raised from seeds and cuttings, for late croj)s. Keep 
up, by linings, tlie necessary temperature for ripening of 
ihe fruit. Continue the cultivation of the pinery stated 
for last month ; but if you wish very large-sized fruit, 
and do not care about preserving suckers, remove the 
whole suckers from the stems and roots, and apply heat 
and wjxter in abundance. Shift suckers and succession- 
plants in the beginning and middle of the month, as the 
state of the jdants may require. 

Vines and Feaches, dfc., may have the same treatment 
as stated last month. Little water and a good deal of 
air must be given to those houses where the fruit is 
beginning to ripen. Those in which the fruit is past, 
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ought to be constantly under a system of thorough ven- 
tilation. 

The Greenhouse will now he occupied with tender 
greenhouse plants and annuals, and the more hardy 
plants from the stove, for here these last will remain 
longer in flower. Shift, rej)ot, and propagate all fine 
plants, perennials, biennials, or annuals, and cuttings 
of all sorts that are desirable. Sow fragrant or showy 
annuals, to flower in pots during winter. 

Flower Garden . — Take up bulbs and tuberous roots, 
and dry them in the shade before you remove them to 
the storeroom. Fill up with annuals and greenhouse- 
plants those beds from which the bulbs and roots have 
been raised. After this season, keep always a reserve 
of annuals ip pots, or planted on IkmIs or tbiii layers 
of well-rotted hotlied dung, from which they are easily 
removed with balls, to fill up any blanks whicb may 
occur in the liorders or parterre. Sow perennials, if 
neglected last month, to be planted out in sjiring. Lay 
and pipe carnations and -pinks in the end of tlie month. 
Pay particular attention to the staking and tying up of 
every plant that requires it, especially young dahlias, 
as they are easily destroyed by high winds ; in dry 
weatlier water abundantly, as many plants an; much 
improved by it, especially dahlias. Attend to the 
dressing and cleaning of borders and walks, and the 
mowing of grass lawns. 


JULY. 


Kitchen Garden , — Sow peas weekly till after the 
middle of the month, when the last crop for the season 
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may be put in. In the last week, sow yellow turnip 
for a full winter crop, and spinach for an early winter 
crop ; endive, for autumn and winter crops in the be- 
ginning and end of the month ; also succesoional crops 
of lettuce and small salads. Early cabbages for cole- 
worts should be sown in the first week. 

Plant full crops of celery and ccleriac about the 
middle and end of the month ; late crops of broccoli, 
cauliflower, and coleworts, in the last week. Gather 
and dry medical and pot herbs; also propagate such 
by slips and cuttings. 

m 'uit-Trccs . — Continue the summer pruning and 
training of all wall and espalier-rail trees, wdth the de- 
struction of insects. All heavy or over-abundant crops 
of fruit ought to be tbinncd, as otherwdse not only are 
the size and quality of the fruit deteriorated, but the 
trees exhausted and injured. Plant strawberries in 
pots, for forcing n(ixt winter. Propagate diffiu’cnt sorts 
of fine fruit-trees, by budding on other trees, or on pre- 
j)ared stocks. 

ForciiKj. — Att(*nd to the ])runing of melons and cu- 
cumbers, giving air and water, renewing linings, &c. 
Go on with the usual cultivation of the pinery, but 
witliliold Avater from the jdants when the fruit begins 
to ripen. Have the old plants with suckers on them 
put into a brisk bottom-heat, giAung proper supplies of 
water; this will increase their size very much, and 
materially shorten the j)eriod of tlicir coming into fruit. 
The forcing-liouses ought to have the same treatment 
as stated for last month. 

In the Grceiihouac, little alteration will take place 
in the culture and management from that given for 
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last month ; necessary attention being paid to potting, 
shifting, and putting in cuttings, and giving abundance 
of water to the potted plants, both in the house and 
out of doors. 

Flower Garden and Shrubbery . — Take up the re- 
mainder of tuberous roots, such as anemone and ra- 
nunculus ; finishing by the end of the first week ; fill 
up their places, and any vacancies that may have oc- 
curred, with annuals from the reserve ground. Pro- 
pagate all the finer herbaceous plants that have gone 
out of flower, by means of cuttings and slips ; also se- 
lect roses and American shrubs, by layering, budding, 
or cuttings. Go on with the laying, piping, and strik- 
ing of carnations, pinks, pansies, and llic different va- 
rieties of subperennial plants, as Sweet-William, pink, 
catchily, double rocket, and double wallflower, in hand- 
glasses, or in shaded situations. Attend to the staking 
and tying up of dahlias and strong herbaceous plants. 
Great attention must now be paid to cleaning in every 
department, weeds springing uj) after every shower. 


AUGUST, 

In the Kitchen Garden, sow winter and spring spi- 
nach in the beginning and about the middle of the 
month ; parsley and winter onions, for a full crop, in 
the first week ; cabbages, cauliflower, savoys, and Ger- 
man greens, about the middle of the month, for j)lant- 
ing out in spring ; lettuce in the first and last week ; 
small salads occasionally; black Spanish, red and 
white radish, for winter crops. 
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Plant and earth np celery and endive. Plant straw- 
berries. A few coleworts may still be put in. 

Fruit Garden ^ — Proceed in the training and regu- 
lation of summer shoots of all fruit-trees, as directed 
for the last three months. Attend to the thinning 
of the fruit where necessary. Mat up, in dry wea- 
ther, gooseberry and currant bushes, to preserve the 
fruit till late in the autumn. Every exertion must 
now he used by the gardeners to preserve the ripening 
fruit on the walls from insects, and to destroy wasp 
nests. 

Forcinrj . — The same routine of cultivation in hot- 
beds and pits may he proceeded in as stated for last 
month. Sow, and propagate by cuttings, in the begin- 
ning of the month, cucumbers, to he afterwards grown in 
hot-wat T })its, or in boxes in the front of the pine-stove, 
for a winter crop. In the pinery most of the fruit will 
be cut by the middle of the month, when a general 
shifting of succession -pi ants should take jdacc ; as also 
a potting of suckers ; hut these will be strengthened 
by being allowed to remain on the old plants until the 
end of this month. In the forcing-houses where the 
crops are past, part of the sashes may be removed, so 
as to ])(Tmit thorough ventilation. 

Greenhouse . — Attend to the propagation of all sorts 
of greenhouse jdants by cuttings, and to the replacing 
in the gr('enhouse and stoves the more tender species, 
by the end of the month in ordinary seasons, but in wet 
weather in the second week. Sow balf-hardy annuals, 
as Clarkia, Schizanthus, Coreopsis, &c., to flower dur- 
ing winter. Also begin to propagate the various spe- 
cies of the half-hardy greenhouse plants, noticed under 
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February, for decorating the flower-garden in the fol- 
lowing summer. 

Flower-Garden and Shrubbery . — Sow in the second 
and the last week, on a warm border of a light, sandy 
soil, with an east aspect, for planting out in spring, 
Clarkia pulchella, pulchclla alba, Gilia capitata, Col- 
lomia coccinea, Coreopsis tinctoria, (Enothera Lind- 
leyana, roseo-alba, Eomanzovii, Collinsia verna, grandi- 
flora, bicolor, Eutoca viscida, Leptosiphon densiflorus, 
Nemophila insignis, Eschscholtzia califoriiica, &c. Sow 
auricula and primula seeds in pots and boxes. Propa- 
gate all sorts of herbaceous plants by rooted slips ; lay 
chrysanthemums : in the first week take off layers of 
carnations, pinks, and pansies. Transplant evergreens 
in moist weather, about the end of the month ; and 
propagate them by layers and cuttings. 


SEPTEMBER. 

Kitchen- Garden . — Sow a few small salads for late 
crops ; lettuce, parsley, and spinach, if not done last 
month, for spring crops. Plant endive and lettuce. 
If broccoli be too strong or tall to withstand the win- 
ter, lift them and lay them nearly up to the neck in 
the earth. Lift onions, and lay them out to win on 
a dry border or gravel walk. Lift potatoes and store 
them. 

Fruit-Trees^ — Finish the summer pruning and 
training. Assist the maturing of the fruit, and, what 
is equally important, the ripening of the young wood 
for next year, of peaches and nectarines on hot walls, 
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mth fires during tlie day. Gather and lay up in the 
fruit-room with care the autumnal sorts of apples and 
pears. In the first week, plant strawberries for a main 
crop next season. 

Forcing . — Take care that late crops of melons and 
cucumbers be not injured by damping, from getting too 
much water and too little air. In the pinery the usual 
routine of cultivation may be carried on ; in the first 
week take off and pot all strong suckers, if not done 
in the middle of last month ; the remainder may be 
taken off at the end of the month, and planted in old 
tan in a frame or pit prepared for that purpose ; in this 
way they will be found to keep much better over the 
winter, and to be l)etter supplied with roots than if they 
had been potted, which ought never to be done after 
this season. Expel damp, and assist the ripening of 
late crops of graj)es and peaches, with fires during the 
day. Prune early grape-vines and peaches. 

Greenhouse, Conservatory, — All repairs of paint- 
ing or glazing ought to be finished by the first week, as 
many plants will require to be taken into the houses 
by the 20th of the month ; in ordinary seasons, com- 
parativ(‘ly few greenhouse-plants can be trusted in the 
open air after this period. Pelargoniums and half- 
hardy greenhouse plants may be kept in frames or in 
sheltered situations until the end of October. Pot hya- 
cinths, polyanthus narcissus, and tulips for forcing. 
The same attention must be given to the propagation of 
half-hardy greenhouse-plants (see February) as directed 
for last month. Eemove stage auriculas to the winter 
frames about the middle of the month ; also tender 
al])ine plants, keeping the glass-frames shut in wet 
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weather. Early in this month replace in the stove all 
succulents that may have been kept in the greenhouse 
or in the open air during the summer months. 

Flower-Garden^ 8^c . — Sow in the beginning of this 
month all half-hardy annuals stated for last month, if 
not done at that time. Sow also the different species 
of primula, and the seeds of all such })lants, for, if sown 
in spring, they seldom come up the same season, but 
if sown in September or October, they vegetate readily 
in the succeeding spring. Continue the propagation of 
herbaceous plants, taking off the layers of carnations, 
pinks, and pansies, and jiutting them into a nursery- 
bed for the winter. Pot chrysanthemum layers by the 
end of the month. Keep all dahlias and tall herba- 
ceous plants properly staked and tied up, as they are 
very liable to be broken by high winds at this season. 
The same attention must be given to the cleaning and 
dressing of this de[)artmcnt as directed for the former 
months. Plant evergreens ; make layers, and put in 
cuttings of most of the hard- wooded sorts of shrubby 
plants, about the middle and end of the month, as many 
will succeed better at that season than if these opera- 
tions were delayed to a later period. 

OCTOBER. 

Kitchen- Garden , — Sow small salads and radishes in 
the first week ; Mazagan and Marshall’s dwarf beans 
and early frame peas (Warwick variety) in the last week. 
If the winter prove mild they will be somewhat earlier 
than those sown next month or in January. Prepare 
and make up mushroom-beds. 
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Plant early cabbaj^es in close rows for spring use. A 
bed of cauliflowers in the last week, to receive the pro- 
tection of a three-light frame ; or, at any rate, plant 
cauliflower at the bottom of a high wall or hedge in a 
sheltered situation. Earth up celery and cardoons. 

Store potatoes, beet, salsify, scorzoncra, skirret, car- 
rots, parsnips, by the end of the month. 

Fruit-Garden , — Such fruit-trees as have dropped 
their leaves may be transplanted. Protect fig-trees, if 
the weatlier prove frosty, as soon as they have cast 
their leaves. Cover late crops of grapes on hot walls 
with woollen nets or mats, to prevent injury from frost. 
Store and lay up very carefully during the month all 
sorts of apples and pears, the longest-keeping sorts not 
before the end of the month, if the weather is mild : a 
part of them may be placed in a close cellar. 

Forcing , — Assist hotbeds and pits with fresh linings, 
to keep up the declining heat of such as have not 
ripened their crops. Late vineries and peach-houses 
will still require the application of fire- heat to ripen the 
wood ; for if this be not accomplished, the next crop 
will be inferior both in quantity and quality. Give 
abundance of air to the pinery in good w^eather, gradu- 
ally lowering the heat. Prune and dress early vines 
and peaches ; clean and repair the forcing-houses and 
their flues ; continue the preparation and formation of 
mushroom-beds. 

Greenhouse . — Replace all sorts of greenhouse-plants 
at an early period, as many of them are often much 
injured by cold rains and frosty mornings at this sea- 
son. Fill the pits with pots of stocks, mignonette, and 
hardy annuals, for planting out in spring, along with 
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many of the more hardy sorts of greenhouse-plants. 
The whole ought to be thoroughly ventilated, except in 
frosty weather. Water sparingly. Begin to force roses, 
hyacinths, and a few other bulbs, for winter and early 
spring decoration. 

Flower-Garden. — Sow a few sorts of hardy annuals 
in a frame, or on a sheltered border, for spring use, as 
directed for August. 

Plant the greater part of the common border bulbs 
about the end of the month, with a few anemones for 
early flowering. Transjdant strong plants of biennials 
and perennials to their final situations. 

Protect alpine plants, stage auriculas and carnations, 
with glass frames ; half-hardy greenhouse-plants, such 
as fuchsias, &c,, about the end of the month, with 
coverings of broom or spruce-fir, preferring the latter. 
Take up, dry, and store dahlias and tigridia tubers in 
the end of the month; pot lobelias from the open 
borders. 

Transj)lant all sorts of hardy evergreens and shrubs, 
noticing in dry soils to give abundance of water. Put 
in cuttings of all sorts of evergreens. Attend to the 
removal of decayed plants, leaves, and rubbish from 
the walks and borders. 


NOVEMBER. 

Kitchen- Garden . — Sow early frame peas, preferring 
the Warwick variety, and mazagan beans, in tlie second 
week, for an early crop. Protect endive, celery, arti- 
choke, sea-kale, with stable-litter or ferns ; mulch as- 
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paragus with hotbed dung ; take up endive, late cauli- 
flower, early broccoli, and lettuces, and lay them in an 
open shed, or in old cucumber and melon pits, which 
will protect them from frost, and aflbrd a supply during 
winter. Force rhubarb and sea-kale in the open border, 
under boxes or cases, surrounded and covered with well- 
fermented stable-litter. 

FruiuGarden . — Plant all sorts of fruit-trees in fine 
weather, giving an abundant supply of water to settle 
the earth about the roots. Commence and carry on the 
various operations of pruning and nailing when the 
weather may permit. Take ofl'such late sorts of apples 
and pears as may remain on the trees, and lay them 
carefully in the fruit- room ; which place will require 
frequent examination, and the removal of all decayed 
fruit. 

Forcing , — In hotbeds and pits keep up the requisite 
degree of heat by frequent additions to the linings. 
Cucumbers and pines, on hotbeds, will require more 
than ordinary attention, to prevent them damping off 
from too much moisture. Where hot-water pipes are em- 
ployed for heating, the necessary temperature and dry- 
ness are much more under the control of the gardener. 
Force asparagus, rhubarb, and sea-kale, in the mush- 
room-house or pits for a supply at Christmas. Attend 
to the forcing of mushrooms. In the forcing-houses, 
prune and train the trees ; dig and dress the borders of 
those houses in which this operation has not already 
been done. The forcing of vines is sometimes com- 
menced at this season ; but the progress must be very 
slow at first ; the crops resulting from such early forc- 
ing are generally inferior in quantity. 
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Greenhouse^ 4*c. — All hardy greenhouse-plants must 
now be properly protected, by being replaced in the 
greenhouse or in j)its. Give abundance of air in fresh 
■w eather, only applying heat to keep out the frost du- 
ring the night, or to expel the damp, with the assist- 
ance of air through the day; remove all decayed or 
injured leaves, watering only such plants as require it ; 
the plants in the alpine and auricula frames ought still 
to have plenty of air, but very little water. Commence 
the forcing of rhododendrons, kalmias, roses, hyacinths, 
tulips, in the stove or in pits. 

Flower-Garden^ ^c . — Plant dried tubers of border 
flowers, but the finer sorts had better be deferred till 
spring. Protect such half-hardy plants as were not shel- 
tered last month. Plant deciduous trees and shrubs as 
long as the weather continues favourable. Dig and dress 
such flower-borders and shrubberies as may now be 
cleared of annuals and the stems of herbaceous plants. 


DECEMBER. 

Kitchen and Flower Garden . — About Christmas, 
sow a few of the same sorts of j)eas and beans as in 
November. Very few operations can be carried on 
during this month, with the exception of trenching and 
digging in dry weather ; but this ought not to be ne- 
glected. 

Plant all sorts of fruit-trees in mild weather. Pro- 
ceed with pruning and nailing wall-trees, whenever an 
opportunity occurs. Examine the fruit-room every 
week, removing the fruit found in a state of decay. 
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Forcing, Sfc , — Go on with tlie usual culture of those 
houses which have boon eommencc'd, or are now put 
into operation, attending to the necessary degrees of 
heat, &c. ; the same attention to hothods and ])its will 
be necessary as in the last month. Continue the for- 
cing of asparagus, rlinharh, sea-kale, and mushrooms, 
in pits, or in the mush room-house. 

Greenhouse, ^e, — The directions for last month will 
be found equally applicable for this. 

Flower-Garden, — The directions for last month 
will also be found applicable to this. Rake and sweep 
leaves from lawns and gravel-walks, repairing the lat- 
ter as occasion may require. 
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Airing of hothouses, 141 ; 

Alderstone melon-pit, 195 i 

Almond-trce, culture of the,... 76 

American ground, plants for the, 269 

Anemone, culture of the, 303 

Annuals recommended, 290 

Aphides, wash to destroy 76 

Aphis, American, to destroy,,.. 107 
Apples, dessert, kinds recom- 
mended 101 

kitchen, recommended, ... 108 ' 

Apple-tree, culture of the, 105 j 

Apricots, kinds of, to be pre- j 

ferred, 79 j 

Apricot-tree, on the manage- ! 

ment of the, 78 

Artichokes, culture of, 247 ; 

Asparagus, culture of, 241 j 

forcing of, 243 : 

Atkinson’s melon-pit 196 j 

Auricula, culture of the 310 

Beans, garden, kinds, and cul- 
ture, 220 

Beet, red, culture of, 230 

white, 239 

Bergamot pears, 90 

Beuerrd brown, 91 

d’Arembcrg 93 j 

Diel and Ranee, 95 ; 

Biennials, ornamental, recom- 
mended 289 

Blossom, protecting of, in fruit- 

trees, 52 

Borecole, kinds, &c., 212 

Broccoli, culture of, 216 

Brussels sprouts, 213 

Budding, propagation by, 37 
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Cabbage, kinds and culture,... 2lo 

Capsicum or chilly, 258 

Camellias, cultivation of, 324 

Cardoons, culture of, 248 

Carnations, cultivation of, 818 

Carrots, kinds and culture, ... 229 

Cauliflower, culture of, 214 

Celery, culture of, 255 

Celeriac, culture of, 257 

Cherries, kinds of, 83 

Cherry-house, management of 

the 167 

Cherry-tree, pruning and train- 
ing of the, 86 

Chestnut-tree 118 

Chicory, culture of, 253 

Chrysanthemum sinense, culti- 
vation of, 317 

Cider, manufacture c^f, 105 

Citron des Cannes, pear 8 k 

fruit-tree, 171 

Climbing shrubs, ornumeutal, 

recommended, 278 

Clingstone peaches, 66 

nectarines 67 

Colmar and Passe Colmar fine 

pears, 94 

Conservatory, general structure 

of the 325 

])lants, 326 

Corbett's hot-water .'System, ... 14 2 

Cooper’s large red plum, 81 

Cranberries, culture of, 124 

(’rasanne pear, 93 

Cress, garden, raising of, 257 

Cucumbers, kinds and culture 

of, 202 

Currants, red and white, 113 
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Currants, black, 114 

CurvDinear roofs, 151 

Cuttings, propagation by, 30 

Dahlia, cultivation of the, 298 

Damson ]>lutns, 82 

Doyenne pear, 90 

Dry-stove plants, 321 

Dwarf wall-trees, 41 

Easter bcurre pear, 94 

Edgings for flower-borders, ... 273 

Endive, culture of, 252 

Epiphytes, cultivation of, 359 

Ericic, cultivation of, 318 

Espalier-rails 17 

trees, training, 44 

Fan-training of fruit-trees, ... 47 

Fences of garden, 12 

Fennel and Finochio, 258 

Fig -house, general management 

of the, 168 

Figs, kinds and culture 59 

Filbert, Ill 

Florists’ flowens, 294 

Flower garden, situation and 

form of, 2(:4 

soil for, 270 

walks, 271 

Flues, construction of, 127 

Forcing department 126 

F reestone peacti es, C G 

Frontignac grapes 5+ 

Fruit, protection of, 52 

Fruit garden, general manage- 
ment of, 25 

hou.se 108 

Furnaces, plans of 129, 130 

Galande peach, 65 

Gansel's Bergamot, 92 

Garden, general, jiroper size, 

situation, &c., 8 

Garden inclosiire- walls, 19 

soil, manures, &e 18 

internal arrangement, ... 21 

Garlic, culture of, 238 

Gean tree, 85 

Gherkins for pickling, 203 

Gooseberries, kinds and culture 

of, 115 

Gourds, cultivation of, 204 
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Gowan’s mode df grafting 


grape-vines, 3 60 

Grafting, propagation by 32 

Grape-vines, kinds recommend- 
ed, 54 

Grape-vines, forcing of, 161 

grafting of, 160 

Gravel for garden-walks 272 

Greengage plum, 79 

Greenhouse, structure of, 819 

plants recommended, 321 

Guava fruit-tree, 166 

Guigne-trees 85 

Haricots, 221 

Hazel-hush, culture of, Ill 

Heath-house 821 

Heaths, hardy, list of, 269 

Heating of glazed houses by 

steam, 130 

Heating by hot water, 135 

Herbaceous ornamental plants 

recommended, 281 

vernal, 285 

summer, 287 

.autumnal, 288 

Herbs, sweet, list of, 269 

liorizontiil training of wall- 

trees, Hitt, &c., 45 

IIor.se-radish, culture of, 258 

Horticultural Societies, notices 

of, 4 

Hotbed frames, 194 

Hothouses, airing of, 141 

best slope of roof for, 147 

Hyacinths, cultivation of, 294 

Indian cress, tuberous, 234 

Insects, ciestroyiug of, ... 107, 323 

Introduction, j 

Iris, cultivation of the, 304 

Jargonelle pear, 88 

Jasmine, 275 

Jerusalem artichoke, 227 

Kale, culture of, 212 

Kulendur, monthly, 335 

Kentish cherry, 84 

Kidney-beans, culture of, 221 

Knight’s tlieory regarding the 

age of fruits, 27 

new apples 101 
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Knight’s new pears, 95 

Kohl-rahi, culture of, 214 

Lawson’s ” Synopsis of Veget- 
able Products,” utility 

of, shewn, 223 

Layers, propagation by, 91 

Locks, culture of, 237 

l.cttuce, kinds and culture,.... 251 
Light, ncces.sity of, in glazed 

houses, 147 

Lilies, cullivatiun of, 30G 

Lobelia, kind for tlower garden, 316 

Longueville pear, 99 

Loudon’s ]':ni!y(;lopa‘dia recom- 
mended, 5 

Hortus llritannieas re- 
commended, 321 

Magdalene peach, 64 

Manures for gardens, 19 

Marie-Louise pear, 92 

Mayduke cheri’y 93 

Medlar-tree, (ailture of, 1<>9 

Mclonry and inelon pits, 194 

Melons, kind.s and culture, 197 

Montreuil peach-training, ^ 1 

Moorfowl egg pear 91 

Moorjtark apricot, 77 

Morcllo cherry, 95 

Mulberry-tree, eulture of, 119 

Muscat grapes, 55 

Mushrooms, culture of, 205 

Mustard, culture of, 257 

Narcissus, cultiv.ation of, 304 

Nectarines, kinds ami culture, 66 

New Zealand spinach, 239 

Noblesse jieach, 65 

Oldacre’s musliroorn-hed, 205 

Onions, kinds and cultoiv 234 

Orangery, giuieral management 

of tlie, 168 

Orchard, site, culture, &c 23 

Orchidacejc, tro[ii<;al, 329 

Oxalis roots, culture of, 232 

Parsnips, culture of, 230 

Parsley, culture of, 255 

Peaches, kinds and cultun;,.... 63 
Peach -house, structure and 

□lauagomout of, 162 


PAGE 


Pears fine kinds, early, 88 

late 91 

Pear-tree, management of, 96 

j Pease, kinds and culture 218 

1 Peat-soil for flower garden,.... 271 

I Pelargoniums, 323 

i Perennials, tall ornamental,... 281 

i Pine-apples, kinds of, 192 

j pits and culture, 173 

; Pinks, cultivation of, 315 

! Plant-stove, structure of, 327 

inmates of, 328 

Planting of fruit-trees, 39 

Plums, kinds and culture, 79 

Polyanthus, cultivation of, 312 

I Potatoes, kinds and culture,... 223 

forcing of, 226 

Primula, cultivation of, 310 

Providence, New, pine apple,.. 193 
Pyramide triiitiing, 43 

. Queen punc-applc 192 

Quenouille training, 43 

, Quince-tree, culture of, 108 

' Quiuoa spinach, culture of 240 

lladish, culture of...... 231 

Raiiipions, culture of, 249 

i Hanuticulus, cultivation of,.... 301 
Raspberries, kinds and culture 

of, 117 

Rendle’s tank heating, 143 

Rider wall trees, 41 

Ilock work, 267 

plants neommended for 

decorating the,.,... 267 

Roger’s conical boiler, 137 

; Ro.sary, management of the 279 

; Rhubarb, kinds and culture,... 249 

I Salad herbs, 251 

i Savoy greens, culture of, 213 

; SeuHious, mode of producing,.. 235 

j Scions, the jweparing of, for 

grafting, 33 

j Scorzouera, culture of, 231 


Sea-kale, culture and forcing of, 


in open border, 244 

Seed, mode «)f raising fruits from, 25 

Seedling-fruits, raising of, 39 

Service-tree, culture of, 109 

I Seymour’s peach-training, 73 
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Siphon employed in hot water 

circulation, 140 

use of, in heating by hot 

water, 141 

%Shaddook-fruit, culture of,.... 172 

Shallot, culture of, 237 

Shelter, necessity and means of, 10 
Shrubs, ornamental, recom* 

mended,. 274 

Situation for fruit-garden, &c., 

selection of, 8 

Skirret, culture of, 231 

Soil, best for kitchen garden, 18 

for flower garden, 270 

Sorrel, common and French, 2 '>8 

Spinach, culture of, 238 

Standard fruit-trees, training of, 43 
Steam, use; of, for heating glazed 

houses 130 

Stocks for fruit-trees, 33 

Strawberries, kinds and culture 

of, 118 

forcing of, 123 

Sweet herbs, 237 

Syrian grape, 57 

Tanks, heating by means of, 143 

Tetragonia, culture of, 239 

Tobacco-water 323 

Training of fruit-trees, 42 
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Trenching, advantages of, 19 

Tulips, cultivation of, 297 

Turnips, kinds and culture,... 227 

Verdelho grape, 57 

Vernal plants 285 

Vinery, structure of the 1,54 

training of vines in the,... 157 
Vines, grape, sorts cultivated, 64 
Violets, sweet 316 

Walks, garden, forming of,..., 271 

Walls, inclosure 18 

Walls, hot 1 6 

Wall-borders 22 

Wall-trees, training of, 44 

I Walnut-tree, general manage- 
ment of the, 112 

Wash for fruit-trees 323 

W.ishington plum, 80 

Water, necessity of a supply of, 1 1 
Water, hot, for heating glazed 

houses 135 

I West’s melon-pit, 196 

I Winter garden 269 

I Witty's furnace, 129 

j Yair, green pear of, 89 

' Zante, or Corinth grape, 56 
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The Twentieth Thousand, Price Ta. 6d., 

OP 

THE aOSPEL IH EZEKIEL; 

A SERIES OF DISCOURSES, 

By THOMAS GUTHKIE, D.D. 

Author of "Pleas for Ragged Schools.” 


OPINIONS OP THE PUESS : 

“ Dr. fiutlirio stands amonu the foreniost preachers of the present day. 
His sermons unite a strain of lofty thought and burning sentiment witli a 
lioundless power of illustration, and a gorgeous imagination. Sound in 
doctrine, and endowed u ith a fervent jealousy for the honour of God and 
the integrity of llis Word, he grapples boldly and successfully with the 
plausible arguments of modern infidelity, and vindicates with no eommon 
power the faithfulness, wisdom, and immeasurable, love of God in the great 
seheme of saving grace. In the present volume the topics are taken from 
the thirty-sixth chajiter of Ezekiel, from which the author has gathered 
materials for twenty -two sermons, the subjects of which range from the ruin 
of man to the blessedness of the saints and the security of tlie believer, 
through all the intermediate topics that lie between .” — 'J he Record. 

“ Tlic volume will earn attention for its sacred themes, wherever taste 
for pictorial writing exists, which our current literature has created ; and it is 
destined, wo believe, by reason of its more enduring merits, to pass into the 
hands of our children’s children, as one of the manuals of piety by nhieh, 
in future generations, the faith of our Scottish people will be brightened and 
refreshed .” — North British Review. 

" To OTir friends south of the Scottish Border who do not know Dr. 
Guthrie, we say, Procure this volume and read it, and you will feel that you 
have made tlie aequaintauce of a man whom it were worth while to go some 
distance to sec .” — British (Quarterly Review. 
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ideas to the advanced student.”— Aberdeen JournaL 


YU. 

B,v Thomas Laycock, M.T)., F.R.S.E., F.R.C.P., 
Professor of the Practice of Miidicine, and of Clinical Medicine, 
in the University of Edinburgh, &c. &c. 

MEDICAL OBSERVATION AND RESEARCH. 

" We hail this work in the light of a great step tow^ards a consistent 
and complete philo3opl)y of Medicine.”— Jo7<r«ai of Psychological 
ideiiciue. 

“ J)r Laycock’s work is calculated to advance tlie science of medicine 
in these kingdoms, and to elevate its professors in public estimation. 
Every page gives evidence of a ihougiitful mind, well stored in the 
theory of medicine, and, at the sametiuje, fully prepared to make 
the best use of all practical medical resouxccs .” — Medical Times and 
Gazette. 

“ We can honestly recommend the study of it, not only to the junior 
members of the profession, but also* to that section of the public 
which takers an interest in the progress of medical science ; as emi- 
nently calculated both to instruct and to suggest, to warn its readers 
against wrong paths, and to open out new and promising routes to 
the searcher after truth .” — Westminster lieview. 

“ A work which sliould, without delay, become the object of theii- most 
diligent perusal and study .” — The Veterinarian. 

VIII. 

By James Miller, F.R.S.E., 

Professor of Surgery in the University of Edinburgh, &c. &c. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF SURGERY. Third Edition, illus- 
trated by 240 Wood Engravings. 16s. cloth. 

“ An admirable epitome of the surgical science of the day. Being 
written by a sound practical surgeon, accustomed to the public 
teaching of his science, it has that clearness of diction and arrange- 
ment which renders it an excellent manual for the student, as well 
as that amount of scientific and practical information which makes 
it a safe and valuable guide to the practitioner.”— LanwL 
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Medical and Surgical WonKf ^-^ Continued . 

IX. 

By the same Author, 

THE PRACTICE OF SURGERY. New Edition, illustrated 
by 227 Wood Engravings. ICs. cloth. 

“ V/c have no hesitation in stating, tliat the two volumes form together 
a more complete text-book of surgery than any one that has been 
heretofore offered to the student.”— Journal of Medicine. 

X. 

By Alexander Macaulay, M.D., 

A DICTIONARY OF MEDICINE, designed for Popular Use. 
Containing an Account of Ui.seases and tlicir Treatment, in- 
cluding tliose more frequent in Warm Climates, with directions 
for administering the various substances used as Medicines, 
the Regulation of Regimen and Diet, and the management or 
the Diseases of AVomen and Children. Thirteenth Edition. 
8vo. 12a. 

XI. 

By James Y. SmrsoN, M.D., F.R.S.E., 

Professor of Medicine and Midwifery in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

OBSTETRIC MEMOIRS AND CONTRIBUTIONS, including 
those on Anesthesia. Edited by W. C. Priestley, M.D., and 
H. R. Storer, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. Profusely Illustrated, 363. 

“ Will be received as a valuable boon by the profession, and consulted 
by all wlio are interested in the progress and advancement of Ob- 
stetric science.” — Brit, and Foreign Med. Chirunj. Eeview. 

XII. 

By T. S. Traill, M.D., 

Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE, being Outlines of a Course of 
Lectures. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

XIII. 

By Charles Wilson, M.D., 

THE PATHOLOGY OF DRUNKENNESS. A View of the 
Operation of Ardent Spirits in the Production of Disease, 
founded on Original Observation and Research. Fcap. 8vo. 
3s. 
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ATLASES. 


GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD. Conttiining upwards 
of Seventy Maps, engraved on Steel, in the first style of the 
Art, by Huqjies, Rahtholomew, and others ; with Intro- 
ductory Chapters on the Geography and Statistics of the 
different Countries in the World, and an Index of all the 
Names occurring in the several Maps, amounting to 00,000, 
with their Latitude and Longitude, and the number of the 
Map in which they will he found. New Edition, with 
numerous improvements and additions, strongly and elegantly 
half-bound in morocco, with gilt leaves. £2 : ICs. 

“ Large enough to be distinct, without being so large as to be un- 
wicldly ; it has all that any one can require forgi nc ral use, and all 
that could he introduced, without making it too bulky or too ex- 
pensive.”— 67iM/-cA of Emjland Quarterly Itevievo. 


II. 

ATLAS OF NORTH AMERICA, with Maps of the various 
Provinces, States, and Countries of that Continent, and Flans 
of the City of New York, tlic Environs of Alontreal, and 
Panama Railway. Con.structcd from the most recent autho- 
rities. By John Bartholomew, F.H.G.S. 

PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 

No. I. North America. 11. British, Russian, and Danish 
America— Polar Rk<iion.s. III. Upfer Canada. IV. 
Lower Canada, New Brunswick. V. to XVlll. Sepa- 
rate States and Teicritoriks of the Uniticd States. 

XIX. Mexico, Central America, and West Indies. 

XX. Stk.\mer Routes and Oceanic Currents. With 
descriptive Lctterpre.ss, and an Index of 21,000 Names. 
Imperial h’olio. Ids. 

“ The peculiar value of this Atlas lies in its tuinuieness of detail. 
Every county, road, and river is yiven for every State throuyhout 
the Union and in Canada as minutely, and we believe as accurately, 
as if the subject were our own island. All the newest discoveries 
and changes too are here embodied."— Economist 
“ An Atlas of North America as complete as any Englishman can 
Examiner. ' 
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K’nJi^v^—Cmiinued. 

III. 

HAND-ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. A Series of 
Thirty-Eight Maps. By William Hughes, F.R.G.S.; 
and JoHx\ Baktholomkw. With a Complete Index of 
Names. Quarto, half-hound, 2I3. 


IV. 

SCHOOL ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. New Edi- 
tion. A Series of Thirty-Seven Maps, for Instruction in 
Physical, Ancient, and Scripture Geography. With Index. 
4to or 8vo, Cloth, 10s. Gd. 

“ In comprehensiveness, accuracy, finished execution, judicious adap- 
tation to educational purposes, and moderateness of price, tlus 
Atlas stands quite alone.”-r-.^/Afw/?'M?». 

“ Tliis is, M'ithout exception, one of the best Atlases we ever saw. 
We comq^eiid this Atlas strongly.”— A’/<</hA7t Journal of Hdu- 
cation, 

V. 

SCHOOL ATLAS FOR BEGINNERS. New Edition. A 
Series of Twenty-Seven Maps of tlie iVincipal Countries in 
the World. Oblong 12ino or 18mo, 2s. 6d. 

“ Deserves a wide circulation. Tlie Maps hy Mr. Bartholomew arc 
admirably executed. Compared witli other Atlases of the sanie size 
and ]U'ioo which we have seen, this has decidedly the advantage.” — 
Jthenu-uiii. 

VI. 

ATLAS OF AUSTRALIA, with all the Gold Regions. A 
Series of ]\laps from the latest and best authorities. Cou- 
ienfs:~l. General Map of Australasia, New Zealand, 
Polynesia, and Surrounding Islands. II. Austjialia — 
Divided into Districts. HI. New South Walks, Vic- 
toria, and South Ai'stralia, showing the Dillbrent Gold 
Deposits. IV. New South Wales — Divided into counties, 
with all tlie Gold Deposits accurately laid down, and a plan 
of Sydney. V. Victoria — Divided into Counties, with all tlie 
Gold Districts accurately laid down, and a plan of the Mount 
Alexander Gold Region. VI. New Zealand, Van Die- 
men’s Land, and the settled portion of Western Australia, 
comprehending Swan River and Australind. Quarto, cloth, 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


CLASS-BOOK OF ENGLISH POETRY. Comprising Ex- 
tracts from the most distinguished Poets of the Country. By 
I Daniel, Scrymgeour. Fifth Edition. l‘2mo, price is. 6d. 

1 Also, to he had in Two Parts at 2s. (»d. each. Part I. — Con- 

1 taining the Poets from Chaucer to Otway. Part II. — From 

j Prior to Tennyson. i 

i ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE. 1 
I By Dr. L. Schmitz, Rector of the High School of Edinburgh. I 

l‘2mo, price 3s. Cd. ! 

FIRST STEPS IN THE PHYSICAL AND CLASSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY OF THE ANCIENT WORLD. By James 
P iLLANS, Professor of Humanity in tlie University of Edin- 
burgh. Third Edition. 12mo, price Is. 6d. 

COLT.ECTTON FOR SCHOOLS, from the Works of Sir 
WALT'ER SCOTT. Seventh Edition. Roan, price 3s. Cd. 
i “ An invaluable book, exciting in the young a desire to read.” — Gla^- 

j flow Herald, 

j SCOTLAND. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. From the 
j Earliest Period to the Close of the Rebellion, 1745-4 G. 
j Twentieth Edition. 2 vols., bound, price 10s. 

SCOTLAND. By P. F. Tytler, Esq. Enlarged and Continued 
to the Present Time, hy the Rev. James Taylok, D.D., and 
adapted to the Purposes of Tuition by Alex. Reid, LL.D. 
Sixth Edition. 12mo, price 3s. Gd. 

FRANCE. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. New Edition. Illus- 
trated. Fcap. 8vo, price 48. 

PALESTINE. By John Kitto, D.D. From the Patriarchal 
Age to the Present time ; containing Introductory Chapters on 
the Geography and Natural History of the Country, and on 
the Customs and Institutions of the Hebrews. Adapted to 
the purposes of Tuition, hy Ai.exander Reid, LL.D. 12mo, 
price 3 b. Cd. ; or with Map of Palestine, 4 s. 

MODERN HISTORY. By A. F. Tytler, late Professor of 
Universal History in the University of Edinburgh. Fourth 
Edition. 12mo, price 3s. 

By the same Author, 

ANCIENT HISTORY. Fourth Edition. 12rao, price 3s. 
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SIE WALTEE SCOTT’S WOEKS. 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

LIBRARY EDITION. Illustrated by upwards of Two Hundred 
Enjcravings on Steel, after Drawings by Turner, Landseer, 
Wilkie, Stanfield, Roberts, etc., including Portraits of the 
historical Personages described in the Novels. Complete in 
25 volumes demv octavo, elegantly bound in extra cloth, 
price £13 : 2 : 6. 

ABBOTSFORD EDITION. With One Hundred and Twenty 
Engravings on Steel, and nearly Two Thousand on Wood. 

In 12 vols. super royal 8vo, price £14 : 14s. 

AUTHOR’S FAVOURITE EDITION. 48 vols. foolscap 8vo. 

(96 Engravings), price £7 : 4s. 

CABINET EDITION. 25 vols. foolscap 8vo, (26 Illustrations), 
price £3:13: 6. 

PEOPLE’S EDITION. 5 vols. royal 8vo, price £2 : 23. 

Separate Novels, People’s Edition, in beautifully illuminated 
covers. Price Is. 6d. each, as follows 

1. Waveelky. 

2. Guy Mannkkinq. 

3. Antkjuaey. * 

4. IloB Roy. 

6. Old Mortality. 

6. The Black Dwarf and 

Legend or Montrose. 

7. Heart or Mid-Lothian. 

8. Bride or Lammermoor. 

9. Ivan HOE. 

10. Monastery. 

11. Abbot. 

12. Kenilworth. 

13. Pirate. 

Separate Novels may also he Jtadfrom any of the other Editions, j 

i I 


14. Fortunes or Nigel. 

1[>. Peveril or the Peak. 

16. (Quentin Durward. 

17. St. Rowan’s Well. 

18. Redgauntlet. 

19. Betrothed and Highland 

Widow. 

20. The Talisman. 

21. Woodstock. 

22. Fair Maid or Perth. 

23. Anne or Geierstein. 

24. Count Robert or Paris. 

25. Surgeon’s Daughter and 

Castle Dangerous. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WORKS. 

CONSISTING OF 


Tales op a Grandfather, 
(History of Scotland). 

Talks of a Grandfather, 
(Historv of France). 

Life of J^OHx Dryden. 
Memoirs OF Jonathan Swift. 
Memoirs OF EMINF.NT Novel- 
ists, Ac. 


Paul’s Letters to his Kins- 
folk. 

Essays on Chivalry, Ro- 
mance, AND THE Drama, 
Ac. 

Provincial Antiquities of 
Scotland. 

LifeofNafoleon Bonaparte. 


Miscellaneous Criticisms, etc. 


COMPLETE EDITIONS. 

I. In Twenty -eight volumes Foolscap 8vo, with Fifty-six 

Engravings from Turner. Price £4: 4s ; Separate volumes, 
3s. 

II. In Three Volumes Royal 8vo. (People’s Edition). Bound 

in cloth, price £1 : Os. Separate volumes, 1. and IL, 10s. 
each. III. (Tales of a Grandfather), price Cs. 

Illustrated Edition of the TALES OF A GRANDFATHER — 
(History of Scotland). With Six Engravings after 
Turner, and upwards of Fifty on Wood. In Three volumes 
Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 12.s. ; extra cloth, gilt edges, 15s. 

(History of Francf.). With Two Engravings from Turner, 
and upwards of Fifty on Wood. One volume Foolscap 8vo, 
cloth, 4s. ■ extra cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 

School Edition of the HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, with Map. 
In Two volumes. Crown 8vo, hound, 10s. 

LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. Five volumes Fools- 
cap 8vo, Maps, Portrait, and Nine Fmgravings after Turner. 
Cloth, price £1. 

Another Edition in larger type. Nine volumes foolscap 8vo, Maps, 
Portraits, and Engravings. Cloth, price £1 : 7s. 
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POETICAL WORKS. 

CONSISTING OF 

Firsty The Metrical Romances, — The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel; Marmion ; The Lady of the Lake; Rokkby; '1'he 
I Lord of the Isles; The Vision of Don Roderick; The 
Bridal op Trieumain ; and Harold the Dauntless. 

Second^ Dramas, Songs, and Ballads. 

Third, The Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. 

The following are the only Copyright Editions, with the 
Author’s Last Notes and Improvements : — 

I. In One portable foolscap volume, including all the Metrical 

Romances (ex cept the Bridal of Triermain and Harold), the 1 
Brincipal Songs and Ballads, and several Illustrations. | 
Bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 5s. ; or morocco antique, 

10s. 

II. In One crown octavo volume (same contents as previous 

edition), with numerous Engravings on Steel and Wood, 
after J. M. W. Turner and John Gilbert. Bound in cloth, 
gilt edges, 7s. 6d. ; morocco antique, 14b. 

III. In Twelve volumes. Reap. 8vo (24 Engravings), £l ; IGs. 

This is the onhj edition which contains the Mimirtlsy of the 

Scottish Border. 

IV. In Six volumes, Fcap. 8vo (12 Engravings), £l : 4s. 

V. In One volume. Royal 8vo (Pkoplk’s Edition), 10s. 

VI. The AnnoTSFORD Edition, printed on Tinted Paper, witii 
upwards of Sixty Illustrations on Steel and Wood, after 
Turner, Gilbert, and Foster. Elegantly bound in extra 
cloth, gilt edges, price £1 : 11 : C ; morocco, elegant or | 
antique, £2 : 2.s. 

VII. Tourists’ Editions of The Lay of the Last Minstrel, 

Marmion, Lady of the Lake, Lord of the Isles, 
IloKEBY, and Bridal of Triermain, Is. 3d. each; 

Is. fid, cloth ; or 2s. Cd. morocco, gilt edges. 

VIII. New H ustrated Editions of The Lady of the Lake, 

Marmion, Lay of the Last Minstrel, and Lord of 
THE Isles, containing each frcni Seventy to One Hundred 
lllu>^trations on Wood. hvBirket Fosier and John Gilbert. 
Printed in the best style, on Tinted Paper, and elegantly 
bound in cloth, gilt edge.s price 18s. each ; nio occo, ele- 
gant or antique, £1 : 5s. ; enamelled tartan board*, £1 : lbs. 
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SELECTIONS 

FROM 

SIR WALTER SCOTT’S WORKS. 


Belgium and Waterloo. 
France and Paris. 

Tales of Chivalry. 
Romantic Naurativks. 
Characters of Eminent 
Persons. 


The Highland Clans. 
Scottish Scenes and Cha- 
racters. 

Narrative and Descriptivk 
Pieces. 


Price Eighteenpence, or Two Shillings, Cloth. 


BEAUTIES OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, being Selections 
FROM HIS Writings and Life. One volume, Crown Octavo, 
with Two Engravings. Cloth, gilt, 5b. ; extra cloth, gilt sides 
and edges, 6s. 

The same volume bound as a School Book. Price 3s. 6d. 

READINGS FOR THE YOUNG, from the Works op Sir 
Walter Scott. In Three volumes, with Thirty-six Illus- 
trations on Wood, price 2s. 6d. each; or bound in One volume, 
cloth, gilt edges, 78. 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER SGOH. 

By J. G. LOCKHART, Esq. 

Three Editions as follows : — 


In Ten volumes Foolscap 8vo, uniform with the Author’s 
Favourite Edition of the Novels. Twenty Engravings on 
Steel, urice £1 : 10s. 

ii. 

In One vol. Royal 8vo, uniform with the Novels, People’s 
Edition. With Portrait, price 10s. 

I'he same. Large Paper, uniform with the Novels, Abbotsford 
Edition. With Eleven Engravings from Turner, Portraits, 
price 18s. 

HI. 

In One vol. Crown 8vo, with Twelve Engravings from Turner 
and others. Price 7s. 6d. ; extra cloth, gilt edges, Ss. 6d. 
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BLACK’S GUIDE BOOKS 

FOR 

ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 

Illustrated Dy Maps, Clmrts, numerous Views of the Scenery, full particulars 
regardin'? Hotels, Inns, Rates of Charges, Distances, and every informa- 
tion likely to prove Useful or Instructive. 

IN PORTABLE VOLUMES, STRONGLY BOUND IN CLOTH. 

“ We have looJeed carefully throuf/k the volumes. They are admirably 
‘ (]ot up the descriptions are accurate, and remarlahly dear and compre- 
hensive. We have seldom examined books better ‘ edited.' .... Jllo- 
gether, this series of works is of immense value to Tourists ." — Art Journal. 

“ They should find a comer in the portmanteau of every person about to 
undertake a journey of pleasure or business either in Eiujland and Wales, or 
Scotland ." — JouN Bull. 

ENGLAND, Fourth Edition, Corrected throughout, and greatly 
Enlarged, containing 198 Routes, and Illustrated by Twenty-se^ on ela- 
borately constructed Maps and Charts, besides Views of the Scenery ; 
HU Alpiiabetical List of Places, Exhibitions, &c., in Loudon, with the 
Mode of obtaining Admission ; all the Hotels and Itins, Kates of Charges, 
and a comprehensive General Index. Price 10s. 6d. 

SCOTL.AND, Thirteenth Edition, Greatly Improved, and Illus- 
trated by One hundred aud thirty-six Engravings, consisting of an 
Accurate IVavclling Map, En-raved Maps and Charts of Koads, Rail- 
roads, and intereslinff Localities, Plans of ihc towns of Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, Perth, and Aberdeen, Views of the Scenery, after Montague Stanley, 
Cattermolc, Leitch, Thomson, J. M Richardson junior, Sir Thomas Dick 
liauder, &c. ; and containing full information regarding the best Hotels, 
Kites of Charges, Coach and Steamer Routes, Distances, aud other 
matters affecting the Convenience of the Tourist. Price 8s. 6d. 

IRELAND, Second Edition, embracing Descriptions of all the 
Routes frequented by Tourists, with full information regarding Hotels, 
Inns (and the charges made by each), Conveyances, Guides, and every 
Topographical Information likely to prove useful. Illustrated by a Map 
of Ireland, Chart of the Lakes of Killamey on a large scale, and Plans 
of the principal towns. In a neat pockqt voliuue, cloth limp, price 5 b, 
The work is divided into four sections, each of which may be had 
separately at Is. 6d. each, bound in limp cloth. 

I.-DUBLIN AND THE WICKLOW IlII.-THE SHANNON and WEST. 

MOUNTAINS. IV. -BELFAST, GIANT’S CAUSE- 

II.-KILLARNEY ANDTHE SOUTH. 1 WAY, and tub NORTH. 

ENGLISH LAKES, Eighth Edition, Enlarged and Improved, 
Including an Essay on the Geology of the District, by John Phillips, 
M.A., F.KS., F.G.S., Deputy Reader in Geology in the University of 
Oxford ; and Memoranda for Botanists. With a minutely accurate Map, 
by W. Hughes ; Charts of the Lakes, Twelve Outline Views of Mountain 
Groups, and Views of the Scenery on Wood and Steel. Containing, also, 
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an ample Itinerary of all tlie Routca, with the Distances accurately laid 
down, all the beat Hotels and Inns, and a Complete Index, i’ricc 58. 
(A Cheap Edition of this is published, price Is. 6d.) 

WALES— -North and South, and Monmouthshire. Sixth Edition. 
Containing a Full Description of every Remarkable Place^ with Tliirty- 
five Illustrations, including Maps, Charts, and Views of Scenery; with 
all the Hotels and Inns, and a Copious Itinerary. Price 5s. 

WALES — North, with an excellent Travelling Map, and Illus- 

trated by Maps, Charts, and Views of Scenery. Trice 3 b. 6d. 

DERBYSHIRE, including Matlock Bath, Chatsworth, Buxton. 
Cnsilcton, Dovedale, and every other place of interest. 'With a Map of 
the County and Plan of Chatsworth. Price Is. 6d. 

HAMPSHIRE AND DORSETSHIRE, including Descriptions 
of the Isle of Wight, Winchester, Southampton, Netley Abbey, Ports- 
mouth, the New I’orest, Weymouth, Dorchester, Poole, and every other 
place of interest. With Map. Price Is. 6(L 

DEVONSHIRE AND CORNWALL, Exeter, Plymouth, 
and Dbvonpokt, Laukckston, Truro, Land’s-End, andthe Scjlry 
Islands. With Map. Price Is. 6d. 

WARWICKSHIRE, including Kenilworth, Stkatford-on- 
Avon, Birmingham, 8cc., wdth Map. Price Is. 6d. 

HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS OF SCOTLAND, including 
ORKNEY AND ZETLAND. Descriptive of their Scenery, Statistics, 
Antiquities, and Natural History. Containing, also, Directions for visit- 
ing the Lowlands of Scotland, witli Maps, views, Tables of Distances, 
Notices of Inns, &c. &c. By George and Peter Anderson of Inverness. 
Third Edition, carefully Revised, Enlarged, and Remodelled. Price 
lOs. 6d. 

THE TROSACIIS, LOCH KATRINE, LOCH LOMOND, and 
Neighbouring lloutes, including the Districts of Abcrfoylc, Balquliiddcr, 
Menteith, and Rob Roy’s Country, &c &c.; with Map and Numerous 
Illustrations. Price Is. 6d. 

HIGHLANDS OF PERTHSHIRE, including Descriptions of 
Perth and Environs— Dunkcld, Blair-Atholl, Ken more, Loch Tay, Killin, 
Lochearnhead, Callander, and the Trosaehs ; with Map, Charts, and 
numerous illustrations. Price la. 6d. 

HIGHLANDS OF ARGYLESIIIRE AND BUTE. Containing 
a Description of Glasgow, Garelocli, Ijoch Ijong, Loch Goil, Bute, and 
Arran, and all the principal places of interest and resort on the West 
Coast of Scotland, the various Steamer and Coach Routes, &c. ; with 
Map. Price Is. 6d. 

STAFFA, IONA, GLENCOE, AND CALEDONIAN CANAL, 
including a Description of Oban and its vicinity ; with Map of Mull, 
and a view of I’ingal's Cave. Price Is. 6d, 
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ISLAND OF SKYE, and West of Ross-shire; with a Map of 
Skye. Price Is. 6d. 

ABERDEEN, BALMORAL, AND BRAEMAR, including ex- 
cursions among the Cairngorm Mountains j w ith Map and lllus^ations. 

Price Is. 6d. 

EDINBURGH, with a Description of the Environs, including 

Melrose, Abbotsford, Dryburgh, St. Andrews, Linlithtiow, liOehlevcn, 

8tc. New Edition. Illustrated with a Plan of the Ciiy. a Map of the 
Country Ten Miles round, and numeroim Views of the Public Buildings 
and Scenery. Price 28, 6d. and Is. 6d. 

GLASGOW and the West Coast. Including the FALiii of the 
Clydk, Bute, Akran, Stakfa, Iona, and the Land of Bl'kns; with 
a Plan of Glasgow and other Charts, umuerous Views of the Public 
Buildings and neighbouiing Scenery. Price 2s. 6d. and Is. 6d. 

MOFFAT AND VICINITY, St. Mary’s Loch, the Grey 
M AUK’S Taik, Locn Skene, &c., and Hints to Anglers in the Kivers, 
Streams, and Lochs in the Neighbourhood; with Map and Illustrations. 

Price Is. 

BLACK'S ROAD AND RAILWAY TRAVELLING MAPS. . 

Carefully constnictcd from the Maps of the Ordnance Survey and other | 
Aul liuritics, and containing all the Hoads, Kailroads, Villufiis, Country ; 
Scats, Pisliing Streams, llivera. Lakes, and Mountains, and every Topo- | 

graphical information required by the Tourist on pleasure or business. i 

Lined witii, or printed on, patent cloth, and neatly bound in portable j 
cases. ^ 

ENGLAND AND WALES. 32 Inches by 22 L 4s. 6d. Do. 
Smaller. Size 19 Inches by 15, 2s. 6d. Or uncoloured and unmounted, Is. i 

ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 19 Inches by 14. 2s. 6d. Do. 

Do, Do. Uncoloured and unmounted. Price 8d. 

WALES (North and South). 14 Inches by 11^. Is. 6d. each 

SCOTLAND. 32 Inches by 22.L Price 48. Gd. Do. Smaller. 

Size 19 Inches by 15, 2s. 6d. Ur uncoloured and unmounted, Is. 

IRELAND. Size 20 Inches by 14L Price 23. Gd. 

ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS OF SCOTLAND. So far as 

nublislied, including Counties of Kdinburgh, Haddington, Fife, Kirkeud- 
bn|lit, Wigtou, &c. Price 28. 6d. and Bs. per Sheet, index Maps may 

COUNTIES OF SCOTLAND, in separate Maps, coloured, and 

neatly bound in cloth cases. Price Is. each. 

TOURIST’S AND SPORTSMAN’S COMPANION TO THE 
COUNTIES OP SCOTLAND. A series of Thirty-six Maps, sliewing aU 
the Beads, Railways, Villages, Country Seats, Rivers and Lakes, Places 
of Historical and Legendary Note; Memoranda of Battles, Heights of 
Mountains, &c. &c. In a poriahle volume, strongly hound. Price lOs. 6d. 
MEMENTO OF THE TKOSACHS, LOCH KATRINE, AND 
LOCH LOMOND, A Series of Twenty-seven Engravings, by Bibkxt 
Foster. Square 18mo. Price la., and in Cloth, Is. 6d. 
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WORKS ON GARDENING AND BOTANY. 


I. 

THE COTTAGE GARDEN, By Robert Adamson. 12mo, 
price 28. Second Edition. 

II . 

NEILL’S FRUIT, FLOWER, AND KITCHEN GARDEN. 
Fifth Edition, improved, with Additions, price 5s. 

“ In Horticultural literature, no book has acquired a higher Tcputntion 
than the late Hr. Neill’s concise and popular treatise on Practical 
Gardening. It is copiously illustrated ; and no gardener, he he 
amateur or professional, great or small, whether he grows pines or 
only potatoes, should he without Post. 

HI. 

THE AMATEUR GARDENER’S YEAR BOOK: A Guide for 
those "who cultivate their own Gardens in the Principles and 
Practice of Horticulture. By the Rev. He.nky Buhokss, 
LL.D. and Pii. D., &c. Ac. Fcap. 8vo, price 5s., with illus- 
trated Fronti.spicce and Title. 

“ This is, beyond compare, the best work of its class that has come 
under our notice. It is really popular.”— 

Contains a great deal of valuable inforiiiation in laying out gardens, 
and keeping a suitable succession of llowering plants and shrubs.” 
—Atlas. 

IV. 

OUTLINES OF BOTANY : Belnp: an Introduction to the Study 
of the Structure, Functions, Classilication, and Distribution 
of Plants. With a Glossary and Copious Index. By John 
IIunoN Balfour, M.D., F.R.S.L. & E., F.L.S., Profe.ssor 
of Botany in the University of Edinburgh. Fcap. 8vo, 78. 6d., 
illustrated by 595 Wood Engravings. 

V. 

CLASS-BOOK OF BOTANY : Being an Introduction to the 
Study of the Vegetable Kingdom. By J. H. Balfour, M.D., 
F. R. S. L. & E., Regius Keeper of the Royal Botanic 
Garden, I’rofeasor of Medicine and Botany in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. In one large volume 8vo, with 1800 Illus- 
trations, price 31s. 6d. 

Tlie same may also be had in Two Parts. 

Part I.-STRUCTURAL & MORPHOLOGICAL BOTANY, 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Part II.- COMPRISING THE ELEMENTS OF VEGE- 
TABLE PHYSIOLOGY, CLASISIFICATION, BOTANI- 
CAL GEOGRAPHY, AND FOSSIL BOTANY, WITH 
A GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 8vo, 21s. 
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MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 


CAIRD.—TER POOR LAW MANUAL FOR SCOT- 
LAND. By Alexanber M'Nkel Caied, Esq. Sixth Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

COCKBURN.—MYMOVxlAL^ OF IIIS TIME. By 
Hknry Cockburn, late one of the Senators of the College 
of Justice. With Portrait after Raeburn. Demy 8vo, 14s. 

“ This posthumous volume requires no introduction to the public at our 
hands. Valuable as a contribution to the history of one part of the 
kingdom during a portion of the last and of the present century, 
sketched by a contemporaneous pen of great acuteness felicity and 
humour, it has also taken its place as one of the pleasantest fireside 
volumes which has been published of late years."— Review. 

By the same Author, 

LIFE OF LORD JEFFREY, late one of the Sena- 
tors of the College of Justice. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 
25s. 


GREUZE.— A TREATISE ON THE THEORY AND 
PRACTICE OF NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. By Augus- 
tine F. B. Creuze. 4to, 12s. 

DENISON. — CLOCKS AND LOCKS. From the 
Eighth Edition of the " Encyclopaedia Britannica.” Second 
Edition, with a full account of the Great Clock at West- 
minster. By Edmund Beckett Denison, M.A., Q.C. lUus- 
trated. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 

“ Wc refer such of our readers as take an interest in the science of 
lock-picking, to Mr. Denison’s very amusing volume. There they 
will find all the recent attempted improvements both in locks, clocks, 
and watches, fully described, and tljeir merits and defects criticised 
in a most workmanlike style.” — Scotsman. 

“ Useful from the amount of information it communicates on the sulject 
of clocks and locks, and arousing from the personal details which the 
author gives us .” — Practical Mechanic's Journal. 
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EDINBURGH ESSAYS.— By Members of the Dni- 

VEKSITY. 

CONTENTS. 

I. Plato. By John Stuaut Blackik, M.A., Profes- 

sor of Greek in tlie University. 

II. Eauly English Life in the Diiama. By John 

Skelton, Advocate. 

III. IIomckopathy. By William T. Gairdner, M.D., 

etc. 

IV. Infanti Perduti. By Andrew Wilson. 

V. Progress of Britain in the Mechanical Arts. 

By James Sime, M.A. 

VI. Scottish Ballads. By Alexander Smith, Secre- 
tary to the University. 

VII. Sir William Hamilton. By Thomas Spencer 

Baynes, LL.B. 

VIII. Chemical Final Causes. By George Wilson, 

M.I)., F.R.S.E., Regius Professor of Technology in 
the University. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

FALCONER. — TIW. SIIIPWKECK. By William 
Falconer, with IJfe by Robert Carktjthers, and Nu- 
merous Exquisite Illustrations by Birket Foster and Noel 
Humphreys. In small 4to, elegantly bound in cloth, gilt, 
price 12s. Gd. ; morocco extra, 21s. 

“ Mr. Foster’s pencil revels luxuriantly amid the sylvan scenes of home, 
and among those that do husincss in gi*eat ships, and go down into 
deep waters; his designs are exquisitely engraved by the brothers 
Dalziel, Green, and Evans. Some beautiful vignettes and initial 
letters designed by Noel Humphreys give additional value to this 
very pretty volume .” — Art JouniaL 

“ The illustrations of this well-known volume are entirely from the 
hand of Birket Foster, and fully sustain bis reputation.”— 2>ai7y 
News. 
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FORBES.— k REVIEW OF THE PROGRESS OF 
MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE in more 
recent times, and particularly between the years 1775 and 
1850 ; being one of the Dissertations prefixed to the Eighth 
Edition of the “Encyclopaedia Britannica.” By James I). 
Eorbes, D.C.L., E.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
the University of Edinburgh. 4 to, Ss. Cd. 

By the same Author, 

NORWAY AND ITS GLACIERS. Followed hy 
Journals of Excursions in the High Alps of Dauphin^, Berne, 
and Savoy. By James D. Forbes, D.C.L., F.R.S., Sec. R.S., 
Edin. ; Corresponding Member of the Institute of France, and 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edin- 
burgh. With Two Maps, Ten Lithographic Views printed 
in colours by Day and Son, and Twenty-two Wood Engrav- 
ings. Royal 8vo, 21s. 

“ This is one of those hooks which we need not blush to present to 
foreign philosophers and men of learning as a specimen oj the 
literat ure of science in JUnglaiiU ." — Exam iN KB. 

By the same Author, 

THE TOUR OF MONT BLANC AND OF 

MONTE ROSA. Being a Personal Narrative, abridged 
from the Author’s “Travels in the Alps of Savoy,” &c. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 5s. 

“ An admirable edition, and the Map of the JUer de Glace most cor- 
rect and valuable .” — ^Albeet Saiitu. 


— TURKEY ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

Being an Historical Survey of the Ottoman Empire, from 
its establishment in Europe to the Present Day. By Robert 
W. Fraser, M.A. Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 

//A Af.— MUSICAL COMPOSITION: Its Theory 
and Practice. With numerous Engravings and copious 
Musical Illustrations interspersed with the text. By G. F. 
Graham, Author of the article Music in the “Encyclopajdia 
Britannica.” 4to, 9s. 
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JOHNSON, — UAmiRA, ITS CLIMATE AND 

SCENERY : a Hand-Book for Invalid and other Visitors. 
By Robert White. Second Edition. Edited by James 
Yate Johnson, of the Middle Temple. With Map, Crown 
8vo, 78. 6d. * 

The most complete and trustworthy Guide Book to Madeira yet puh~ 
Liteeaet Gazette. 

JOT^;>S'.-TIIE STUDENT’S MANUAL OF GEO- 
LOGY. By J. B. Jukes, M.A., F.R.S., Local Director of 
the Geological Survey of Ireland, and Lecturer on Geology 
to the Museum of Irish Industry. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

MACAULAY.— A NEW EDITION (tlie Uth) OF 
MACAULAY’S MEDICAL DICTIONARY, designed for 
Popular Use ; containing an Account of Diseases and their 
Treatment, including those most frequent in Warm Climates. 
Greatly enlarged and improved, and in most partre-wn itten, 
by Robert W elbank Macaulay, M.D., H.E.I.C.S. Demy 
8 VO, 10s. 6d. 

MCCULLOCH- A TREATISE ON METALLIC 
AND PAPER MONEY AND BANKS, witten for the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. By J. R. M‘CULLOCll, Esq., 
4to, 5s. 

“ By modem students it will be found most eoncise find valuable, since 
it brings the entire subject to its latest stage, and is ebaracterised 
by all tlic vigour and cleanicss of expression peculiar to the author 
of the Commercial Dictionary .” — The Times. 

By the same Author. 

TREATISES ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED 
WITH ECONOMICAL POLICY; with Biographical 
Sketches of Quesnay, Smith, and Rieards. 8vo., 14s. 

MCOL.— ELEMENTS OF MINERALOGY ; containing 
a General Introduction to the Science, with descriptions of 
the Species. By James Nicol, F.G.S., Professor of Natural 
History in Marischal College and University of Aberdeen. 
12mo, 5s. 
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POOLE.—HYLY. GENESIS OF THE EARTH AND 
OF MAN : A Critical Examination of Passages in the 
Hebrew and Greek Scriptures ; chiefly with a View tb the 
Solution of the Question — Whether the Varieties of the 
Human Species be of more than One Origin. Edited by 
Kboinalu Stuart Poole, M.R.S.L., &c. Crown 8vo, 58. 

RAMSA F.— THE GENTLE SHEPHERD. By Allan 
Ramsay. New Edition, with numerous Illustrations after 
David Allan. 18mo, 2s. 6d. 

RUSSELL.— TEE STEAM-ENGINE. By John Scott 
Russell, M.A., F.R.S.E. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 5s. 

By the same Author, 

STEAM AND STEAM NAVIGATION. A 
Treatise on Nature, Properties, and Applications of Steam 
and on Steam Navigation. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 9s. 

NORTH AMERICA ; its Agriculture and 
Climate : containing observations on the Agriculture and 
Climate of Canada, the United States, and the Island of Cuba. 
By Robert Busselt., Kilwhiss. With Coloured Map and 
Plans, Deray 8vo, 14s. 

“ A book of groat practical value as well as much grasp of thouglit.” — 
National Review. 

“ Mr. Russell’s work on North America belongs to a much higher cl.iss 
of literature than the common run of books on that subject. His 
style is plain, lorciblc, straightforward, and entirely free from affec- 
tation and excitement. The chief interest of this hook, to gcaural 
readers, lies in the sober and dispassionate estimate which his travels 
in the Slave States and Cuba enabled him to form of the economical 
results of the employment of slave-labour; and his views have 
certainly the merit of being not only very clear, but logical and con- 
nected .” — Saturday Review. 

“ Mr. Stirling, in a very able and valuable series of letters from the 
Slave States, has lately attempted to show that almost all economical 
conditions alike favour the introduction of free-labour, hut we fear 
he has in this respect a little overshot the mark. Mr. Russell, in 
liis masterly work on the Agriculture and Climate of the United 
States, has made, we believe, a much nearer approximation to the 
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true law, and furnished the materials for its complete exhibition. 

In all questions alike, to face the facts just as they are, without the 
wish to evade any of them, is the wisest course even for those who 
uish to see a different class of (vLCts."— Economist. 

“ 1 have read this work both with pleasure and advantage, and every 
one connected with agriculture must thank you for the treasures of 
facts you have laid open and illustrated .” — Baron Liehig. 

SCRYMGE01JR.~TJI¥. POETKY AND POETS OF 

BRITAIN. From Chancer to Tennyson, with Bioj^raphical 
Sketches, and a rapid View of the Characteristic Attributes 
of each. Preceded by an Introductory Essay on the Origin 
and Progress of English Poetical Literature. By Da^jiel 
ScRYMGEOUR. Post 8vo, 6s. clotli ; 6s. Gd. cloth, gilt edges. 

SMITIL--T11E WEALTH OF NATIONS. An In- 
quiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations. 
By Adam Smith, LL.D. Edited, and with Life of the 
Author, by J. R. McCulloch, Esq. Fourth Edition, cor- 
rected throughout, and greatly enlarged. 8vo, 16s. 

SPALDING .— INTRODUCTION TO LOGICAL 

SCIENCE. By William Spalding, A.M., Professor of 
Logic in the University of St Andrews. 12mo, 4s. 6d. 

“ Professor Spalding publishes in a separate form his elaborate and 
lirst-rate article on Logic from the Encyrlopa*(lia Britannica. We 
highly recommend tJiis treatise to the more advanced student.” — 
IFesiminster Jteview. 

STEWART.—TJIE PRACTICAL ANGLER ; or, the 

Art of Trout Fishing, more particularly applied to Clear 
Water. By W. C. Stewart. Third Edition. 12mo, 3s. Cd. 

“ Without hesitation we pronounce tliis little treatise the best we liave 
ever read on angling for trout with the artificial fly, worm, minnow, 
and other haW’—Bcirs Life in London. 

YOUNG.— Tim ANGLER and TOURIST’S GUIDE 
to the Rivers, Lakes, and Remarkable Places in the Northern 
Counties of Scotland. To which is added instructions to 
young Anglers. By Andrew Young, Invershin, Suther- 
landshire. 18mo, 2s. 
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MAPS. 


MAP OF EUROPE. 

Size 3 hy A: feet 4 inches. Scale^ 80 miles to the inch. 

Engraved from the most recent authorities, and coloured with 
the greatest precision and accuracy. Accompanied by a Map of 
the Telegraphic Lines and Fortresses of Europe, and Descriptive 
Letterpress, exhibiting the Population, Revenues and Debts, 
Naval and Military Resources, Territorial Extents, Religions of 
the different Countries, &c. Ac. Price 16s. in sheets, or 18s. 
Mounted on Linen, in a handsome Portable Case, and 25s. on 
roller varnished. 

" Admirably executed, and along with it a valuable compendium of the 
Geography of Europe in letterpress."— doiiN 


MAP OF AUSTBALIA, TASMANIA, 
AND NEW ZEALAND. 

Size 48| hff 39 inches. 

Taken from the British and French Government Surveys, and 
other sources of recent and authentic information. Containing 
also, on an enlarged scale, the Colony of Victoria ; Mount Alex- 
ander Gold Region, and Plan of Sydney ; Port Philip, with Mel- 
bourne ; Map of Norfolk Island, and a Sketch Map, showing the 
Principal Commercial Routes to Australia, Ac. Ac. Price 218. in 
sheets. Bound in cloth, 8vo or 4to, or on rollers varnished, 
318. 6d. 
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